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This volume contains my second course of Gifford 
Lectures, as I delivered them bofore the'University of 
Glasgow in the begiimitig of this yeär, with a few 
additions, mostly printed at the end of the volume. 

In lecturing before an academic audience, I feit in 
duty bound to make iny meaning as clear as possible, 
even at the risk of becomiug tedious in driving the 
nail home more than once. 

Nor could I avoid repeating here and there what I 
had written elsewhere, if I wished to place the subject 
before my heai^ers in a complete and systematie form. 

Attentive readers will find, however, that in re- 
stating what I had said befor^y-T^often iacLtp Jriodify 
or correct my former statements,^ap.d J J;iope the time 
may never come, when I can no longcr »ay, We live 

and leam. 

» 

F. MAX MÜLLER. 
OxFOBD, Dee. 6, 1890. 
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LECTURE I. 

HOW TO STUDY PHYSICAL RELiaiON, 
The Three Divisions of tf atnral Beliglon. 

THE first course of lectures on Natural Religion 
which I had the honour to deliver in this Uni- 
versity was chiefly of an introductory character. It 
was then my object to discuss, and to answer, as far as 
was in my power, three principal questions : 

(1) What are the limits of Natural Religion ? 

(2) What is the proper method of studying it ? and 

(3) What are the materials accessible for such study ? 
In the present course of lectures I mean to treat of 

Natural Religion in one of its three great manifesta- 
tions, namely, as Physical Religion. Natural Reli- 
gion, as I tried to show last year, manifests itself 
under three different aspects, according as its object, 
what I calied the Infinite or the Divine, is discovered 
either in nature, or in man, or in the seif. 1 shall 
repeat from the last lecture of my first course a short 
description of these three forms of religious thought. 

* In treating of Physical Religion,' I said, ' we shall 
have to examine the numerous names, derived from the 

(2) B 
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phenomena of nature, by which the early inhabitants 
of this small planet of ours — some of them gut direct 
ancestors — endeavoured to apprehend what lies behind 
the veil of nature, beyond the horizon of our sensuous 
perception. We shall meet there with the so-called 
gods of the sky, the earth, the air, the fire, the storm 
and lightning, the rivers and mountains, and we shall 
see how the god of the sky, or, in some countries, the 
god of the fire and of the storm-wind, assumes gradu- 
ally a supreme character, and then is slowly divested 
again, in the minds of his more enlightened worshippers, 
of what we may call his original, purely physical, or 
mythological attributes. When the idea had once 
Sprung up in the human mind that nothing unworthy 
should ever be believeii of the gods, or, at least, of thd 
father of gods and men, this process of divestment 
proceeded very rapidly, and there remained in the end 
the concept of a Supreme Being, still called, it may be, 
by its ancient and often no longer intelligible names, 
but representing in reality the highest ideal of the Infi- 
nite, as a father, as a creator, and as a wise and loving 
ruler of the universe. What we ourselves call cur 
belief in God, the Father, is the last result of this irre- 
sistible development of human thought. 

'But the Infinite has been discovered, not only 
behind the phenomena of nature, but likewise behind 
man, taking man as an objective reality, and as the 
representative of all that we comprehend under the 
name of mankind. Something not merely human, er 
very soon, something superhuman was discovered at a 
very early time in parents and ancestors, particularly 
after they had departed this life. Their names were 
preserved, their memory was honoured, their sayings 
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were recorded, and assumed very soon the authority of 
law, of sacred law, of revealed truth, As the recollec- 
tion of fathers, grandfathers, great-grandfathers, and 
still more distant ancestors became vaguer and vaguer, 
their names were surrounded by a dim religious light. 
The ancestors, no longer merely human, approached 
more and more to the superhuman, and this is never 
very far removed from the divine. 

* Offerings, simUar to those that had been presented 
to the gods of nature, were tendered likewise to the 
ancestral spirits, and when the very natural question 
arose, who was the ancestor of all ancestors, the father 
of all fathers, the^ answer was equally natural, — it 
could only be the same father, the same creator, the 
same wise and loving ruler of the universe who had 
been discovered behind the veil of nature. 

*This second sphere of thought may be compre- 
hended under the name of Anthropological Religion. 
XJnder the form of worship of ancestral spirits it 
seems among some people to constitute almost the 
whole of their religion, but more generally we find it 
mixed with what we call Physical Keligion, not only 
in ancient, but also in modern times. Christianity 
itself has been obliged to admit some remnants of that 
ancestral worship, and in Roman Catholic countries 
the immense popularity of the Festival of All Souls 
seems to show that a loving homage paid to the 
spirits of the departed satisfies one of the deepest and 
oldest yeamings of the human heart. 

' The third sphere of religious thought, the Psycho^ 
logical, is filled with endeavours to discover what lies 
hidden in man, considered not merely as a creature, or 
as a part of nature, but as a self-conscious subject. 
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Thai seif of which man became conscious, as diffe^i 
from bis merely pbenomenal, or even bis peivonal 
being, bas been called by many names in tbe different 
languages of tbe world* It was called breath, spirit, 
gbost, soul, mind, genius, and many more names, 
wbicb constitute a kind of psycbological mythology, 
füll of interest to tbe student of religion as well as to 
tbe Student of language and tbought. It was affcer- 
waxds called tbe JSgo^ or tbe person, but even tbese 
names did not satisfy man, as be became more and 
more conscious of bis bigber seif. Tbe person was 
discovered to be a persona only, tbat is a mask ; and 
even tbe Ego was but a pronoun, not yet tbe true 
noun, tbe true word wbieb self-conscious man was in 
searcb of. At last, tbe consciousness of seif arose from 
out tbe clouds of psycbological mytbology, and be- 
came tbe consciousness of tbe Infinite or tbe Divine 
witbin US. Tbe individual seif found itself again in 
tbe Divine Seif, not absorbed in it, but hidden in it, 
and united with it by a half-human aad half-divine 
relationsbip. We find tbe earliest name for tbe Infi- 
nitCy as discovered by man witbin bimself, in tbe 
ancient Upanisbads. Tbere it is called Atman, tbe 
Seif, or Pratyag-ätman, tbe Seif tbat lies bebind^ 
looking and longing for tbe Param&t man, tbe Higbest 
Seif — and yet it is not far from every one of us. So- 
krates knew tbe same Seif, but be called it Daimonion^ 
tbe indwelling God. Tbe early Cbristian pbilosopbers 
called it tbe Holy Ohost, a name wbicb bas received 
many interpretations and misinterpretations in dif- 
ferent schools of theology, but wbicb ougbt to become 
again, what it was meant for in tbe beginning, tbe 
spirit wbicb unites all tbat is boly witbin man witb- 
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'enie Holyof Holies or the Infinite behind the veil of 
the Ego, or of the merely personal and phenomenal 
seif.' 



Tbe Tliree Pliases of Beligion, often oontemporaneons. 

It must not be supposed that these three phases of 
natural religion, the Phyaical, the Änthropological, 
and the Psychological, exist each by itself, that one 
race worships the powers of nature only, while an- 
other venerates the spirits of human ancestors, and a 
third meditates on the Divine, as discovered in the 
deepest depth of the human heart. As a general rule, 
physical religion everjrwhene comes first, and is suc- 
ceeded by änthropological, and lastly by psychological 
religion. Among most nations whöse historical ante- 
cedents are known to us, we can see that the idea of 
something divine is elaborated first from elements 
supplied by nature, and that afterwards the spirits 
of the departed are raised to a fellowship with the 
gods of nature, while the recognition of a universal 
Seif, underlying the gods of nature, and the spirits 
of the departed, and recognised as the immortal 
element within ourselves, comes last, nay belongs 
even now to the future rather than to the past. The 
germs of these three developments may be discovered 
in most religions. Sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, becomes more prominent. But I doubt whether 
any nation, whose earlier history is known to us, has 
been found devoted exclusively to the worship of 
physical deities, still less, devoted exclusively to the 
worship of ancestral spirits. What I call psychological 
religion is a phase of thought which we generally com- 
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pri'hend undcr thc name of philosophy lather thai 
under that of religion, and though it may have bee 
aiiticipatc'd herc and there by prophets and poets, 
])rcHupposo8 in its dcveloped form the existej») di 
R'ligion, 1)oth physical and anthropological. 

The anciunt Vedic religion, for instanoe, is pi^' 
rniinently a physical religion, but to maintain, ii 
soino philosophcrs have done, that it contaJned so 
tracos of ancestor-worship, shows aimply an ignoraoee 
of facta. The worship of the Fathers, the Pitaraa» 
in presupposed by a number of Vedic hynms, and tu 
the proBunt day , the most truly religions ceremony d 
thc Hindus, that which still tonches their hearts, and 
not their eyes only, is the so-called iS^r&ddha, th« 
sacrifiee in memory of their ancestors. 

Even the third phase, the Psychological, though ii 
its fully elaborated form it belongs to a later age, and 
assumes the character of a philosophy rather than d 
a religion, is never entirely absent in any religioa 
The very recognition of superior beings implies soine 
kind of perception of man's own being, some recqgoi- 
tion of what really constitutes his own seif. If h 
calls the gods immortals, that would seem to implj 
that he considered himself as mortal ; but when b 
bcgins to implore the favour of the immortal godii 
not only for this life, but for a life to come, when he 
prays to be united again with those whom he loved 
and lost on earth, a new conception of his own seil 
must have sprung up in his heart, and though mortal 
and liable to death, he must have feit himself oi 
something within himself as eternal, and as beyond 
the reach of annihilation. 

Ancestor-worship also implies always the recogni- 
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^]M>n of something immortal in man, however dim that 
äürimitive beKef in immortality may have been. 

Pliysioal BeUtfion. 

But though we find these three roads on which a 
belief in the Infinite was reached by different nations, 
running closely parallel or even crossing each other, 
it is possible, and, for the sake of systematic study, 
almost indispensable, that we should explore each of 
them by itself. This present course of lectures will 
therefore be devoted to a study of Physical Religion, 
though from time to time we shall hardly be able to 
avoid a consideration of such influences as ArdhrO" 
pological and Psychological ideas exercise on Physical 
Meligion in its historical progress to higher ideas. 

Tbe Kistorloal K^tliod. 

How that exploration is to* be carried out I need 
not teil you, after what I have said in my first course 
of lectures. There is but one method that leads to 
reaJly trustworthy and solid results, and that is the 
Historical Method. We must try to discover the his- 
torical vestiges of that long pilgrimage which the 
human race has performed, not once, but many times, 
in search of what lies beyond the horizon of our 
senses, — in search of the Infinite, in search of a true 
religion ; and this we can only achieve by a careful 
study of all truly historical documents in which that 
pilgrimage has been recorded. 

Kistorioal Contümlty. 

There is an unbroken continuity in the religious 
and philosophical concepts, as there is in the lan- 
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guages of the world. We know that the langnage 
spoken by Hume and Kant is subsiantially the same 
as that which was spoken by the poets of the Veda 
in India, four thousand years ago. And we shall see 
that the problem of causaKty which occupied the 
powerful minds of Hume and Kant is substantially 
the same as that which occupied the earliest &amers 
of Aryan language and Aryan thought, when, driven 
by the very necessities of pure reason, or, as we may 
now call it by a better name, by the very necessities 
of Logos or language, they conceived and named for 
the first time the sky, the sun, the fire, and all the 
other great phenomena of nature by means . of rootB, 
expressive of agency, of force, or, in the end, of 
causality. Physical Religion owes its origin to the 
category of causality, or, in other words, to the pre- 
dicating of roots, expressive of agency and causaUty, 
as applied to the phenomena of nature. And this in- 
tellectual work, performed thousands of years ago by 
millions of human beings, deserves, it would seem, at 
least as much attention as the speculations of two 
individuals, even though they be Hume and Kant, as 
to the legitimacy of the concept of causality, when 
applied to the data of the senses. ' Without the doc- 
trine, the true doctrine, of substance and of cause/ 
I am quoting the words of the founder of these 
lectures, Lord Gifford, *philosophy would be a de* 
lusion, and religion a dream ' (Lord Gifford's Lectures, 
pp. 139-140). ^ Just let me say/ he adds, *and I say 
it with the deep seriousness of profoundest conviction, 
that true philosophy and true religion must stand or 
fall together. If philosophy be a delusion, religion 
oan hardly escape being shown to be a dream.' 



j 
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▼arieties of Pbysioal BeBglon. 

But Tiere, again, we must not try to attempt too 
much. Though we find traces of physical reUgion 
everywhere among ancient and modern, among civi- 
lised and uncivilised races, it would lead to confusion 
only were we to attempt to treat them all as one. 
Physical Religion is the same, and yet not the same 
at different times and in different places. The lessons 
which nature teaches in a small and fertile island, 
surrounded hj a horizon, half sky and half sea, are 
very different from the lessons which man reads 
when living in narrow Valleys, overawed by snow^ 
decked mountains, and hemmed in T:)y rivers which, 
though they are looked upon as beneficent, may at 
any moment bring destruction and death on what 
man calls his own, liis home on earth. The Nile in 
Egypt assumes a very diflFerent aspect in the religious 
imagery of its worshippers from that which the river 
Sarasvatt bears in the hymns of the Rig-veda ; and 
the cupola of the sky, resting all around on the 
monotonous desert as its sole foundation, forms a very 
different temple from that in which the most gigantic 
snowy mountains support on all sides, like lofty 
pillars, the blue roof of heaven. 

For practical purposes, therefore, it will be best to 
study, first of all, the origin and growth of Physical 
Heligion in one country only, and then to turn our 
eyes to other countries where the same ideas, though 
under varying outward conditions, have found ex- 
pression in mythology or religion. 

Physical Beligion best «tadied In Zndia. 

And here there can be little doubt as to which 
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country is the typical country for the study of Physical 
Religion. In no country do we find Physical Religion 
in its simplest form so completely developed as in 
India. Not in India, as it is popularly known, not 
in modern India, not in mediaeval India, not even in 
the ancient India, as represented to us in the Epic 
Poems of the Mahflbhäirata and EAm&yana, least of all 
in the India of the Buddhists, whose religion, old as it 
is — for Buddha died 477 b.c. — was built up on the very 
ruins of that religion whieh interests us at present. 

No, the original, simple, and intelligible religion of 
India is to be found in the Vedic period only, which 
preceded the rise of Buddhism, just as the religion 
of the Old Testament preceded that of the New. Here 
and here only can we see Physical Religion in all 
its fulness, in all its simplicity, nay, I should say, in 
all its necessity. Suppose we had known Christianity 
only as it appears after the Council of Nicaea, afber 
it had become a state-religion, and had once for all 
settled its dogmas and ceremonial, and then had 

suddenly discovered a manuscript of the Gospels 

the new insight into the true nature of Christianity 
could not have been more startling and surprising 
than was the new light which the discovery of the 
Veda has thrown on the origin and growth of religion, 
not only in India, but in every part of the world. 
That the gods of the Greeks and the Romans, the 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic nations, that the gods 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians and other Semitrc 
nations, not excepting the Jews, that the gods of Egypt 
and the whole of Afirica, that the gods of Finland 
and Lapland, of Mongolia and China, of the Poly- 
nesian Islands, and of the North as weU as the South 
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of America, tbat all these gods had in the beginning 
something to do with the most prominent sights of 
nature, could hardly have escaped even the least 
thoughtful Student of antiquity. But it was only like 
guessing at the former existence of a geological Stratum 
which does not come to the surface except in scattered 
fragments. That Hdios was originally the sun and 
JfeVi^ the moon, no one could have doubted, except 
he who is proud of bis ignorance of Greek ; but that 
Apollo too had a solar, and Ludna a lunar, origin 
was contested by many a classical scholar with the 
same eagemess with which many a theologian would 
fight even now against the admission of physical 
Clements in the original character of Jehovah. 

The Vedlo Pexiod. 

With the discovery of the Veda all this has been 
changed. Here was the very Stratum, the very period 
of language and thought before our eyes, the existence, 
nay, the very possibility of which had been so keenly 
contested. That Zeus was originally a name of the 
sky, could hardly have been denied by any Greek 
scholar ; but it was not tili the corresponding deity, 
Dyaus, was discovered in the Veda that all Opposition 
was silenced, and silenced for ever. 

How can we imagine, it used to be said again and 
again, that the whole of the ancient Greek religion 
and mythology shoulfl have consisted in talk about 
the sun and the moon, the sky and the dawn, day 
and night, summer and winter. Surely the Greeks 
would have been mere idiots if they had found nothing 
better to engage their thoughts or to supply their 
religious cravings» 
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I7 gwi «aiA Acxionlftazal 



No doubt. even without the evidence sapplied by 
the Veda, one might have asked in retom what betto 
subjects theite could have been in an early state of 
Society, to engage the thoughts and to saiisfy even 
the higher aspirations of mankind, than the wonders 
of nature — ^the daily retum of the sun, which meant 
the retum of light and warmth, that is, the possibility 
of life and the joy of life. — or the yearly retum of tl^ 
sun, which meant again the retum of spring and 
Summer afber the horrors of winter. that is, the possi- 
bility of life and the joy of life. In days when a 
violent storm might tum a happy homestead to wrack 
and ruin, when a sudden rain might sweep away a 
whole harvest, and bring famine and death on a 
prosperous yillage, when the hot rays of ihe snn 
might parch the fields, kill the cattle, and spiead 
pestilence among children and servants, what subjects 
could there have been nearer to the heart of man than 
the stränge and startling movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the apparent cause of all their happiness, the 
apparent cause of all their misery on earth^ 

What does a farmer talk about even now, before and 
during and after the harvest, but the weather ? We 
have now calendars to teil us when the spring retums, 
when the summer heat may be expected, how long 
the autumn may last, and when the winter will set 
in with its snow and frost. But with the ancient 
tillers of the soil, the most highly-prized wisdom con- 
sinted in sayings and rules, handed down from father 
to Hon, which told when it was safe to sow, when it 
was time to mow, and how much provision was 
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wanted for a long winter, to prevent children and 
parents from dying of hunger. In our days, with 
all the experience gathered in our books, with all 
the precautions taken against the violent freaks of 
nature, with the forecasts of the weather pubUshed 
in all the newspapers, we can afFord to neglect the 
signs and warnings of nature, or leave their Observation 
to those whom they more specially concem. But 
ancient superstitions connected with Physical Ke- 
ligion axe* not quite extinct even now. We may be 
sceptical as to the Halcyon birds having the power of 
quieting the sea, and unwilling to postpone our voyage 
iintil the retum of the Pleiades. We should hardly 
believe that if Zeus has visited the earth with rain 
on a certain day, he will repeat his visits for many 
days to follow. But sailors still object to embark on 
a Friday, and farmers still believe that if St. Swithin. 
sends rain, rain will continue for forty days. If, then, 
even in our own enlightened Century, a simple-minded 
peasant may still be found here or there uttering a 
prayer or presenting an offering to St. Swithin, is it 
so very stränge that in early days, when the very 
possibility of life depended on the success of the 
harvest, the thoughts of people should have been 
almost entirely absorbed in watching those powers of 
nature on whom they feit themselves dependent for 
life, and breath, and all things ? 

If these powers had to be named, they could be 
named, as I tried to explain in my first course of 
lectures, as active only, as doing deeds, as working 
works ; as raining, not as rain ; as storming, not as 
storm; as feeding and protecting,'like a loving father, 
pr as punishing and chastising, like an angry father. 
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Given these few germs of thought which are fonnd 
in every human heart, what is there stränge or tm- 
intelligible in the luxuriant growth of physical 
mythology and physical religion? 

But we need not argue this point any more. What 
was a mere postulate before the discovery of the Veda, 
has now become a fact. We have that whole primi- 
tive Stratum of thought laid open before our eyes, in 
one, and that a very important part of the world. To 
those who will not see, who will put what they think 
ought to be in the place of what is, we can only say 
with all the frankness of the Hindu logician, ' It is not 
the fault of the post, if the blind man does not Bee it* 

Pliysioal TMigixm. ontslde of ZiLdia. 

On the other band, we must guard against exagger- 
ating the importance of the Veda. If we wished to 
study Dutch art, we should feel it our duty, first of all, 
to go to Holland, and to examine there on the spot, 
not only the master-works, but the whole school of 
Dutch painters. But we should not imagine that we 
had thus done our whole duty, and that the vast 
galleries in the other capitals of Europe had nothing 
to teach us. In the same way Physical Religion has 
to be studied, not only in the Veda and in India^ but 
almost everywhere where historical documents enable 
US to study the gradual growth of religion. A study 
of the Veda is the best preparation for the study of 
Physical Religion ; but it does not claim to teach us 
all that can be known about the gods of nature, 

The meaninsT of Primitive. 

^condly, if we call the Veda primitive, it must not 
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be supposed that we iinagme we can find in the Veda 
the earliest thoughts that ever passed through a human 
brain. If we call «the Veda primitive, we mean two 
things ; firat, that it is more primitive than any other 
literary work we are acquainted with ; secondly, that 
it contains many thoughts which require no antece- 
dents, which are perfectly intelligible in themselves, 
thoughts, in fact, which we should call primitive, even 
if we met with them in the works of modern poets. 

But it would be the greatest mistake to imagine 
that everything in the Veda is primitive, everything is 
intelligible, everything without antecedents. The Stu- 
dent of the Veda knows but too weU how much there 
still remains in the Veda that is hard, petrified, unin- 
telligible, artificial, secondary, nay tertiary, and alto- 
gether modern in one sense of the word. The coUection 
of hymns which we chiefly mean when we speak of 
the Veda in general, is a collection of various collec- 
tions, and in each of these there are relics of different 
ages, mixed up together. We have to search carefully 
for what is really primary in thought, for the later 
rubbish is much more abundant than the original gold. 
The Vedic poets themselves make no secret of this. 
They speak of old and of living poets, they know of 
ancient and recent deeds of the gods. Their very lan- 
guage bewrays the date of many of the Vedic hymns. 
The distances between the intellectual layers forming 
the collection of the Rig-veda are so enormous that 
most scholars would hesitate to translate them into 
any chronological language. And yet, for all that and 
for aU that, we possess in the whole world no literary 
relics intellectually older than the oldest hymns of 
the Rig-veda, and I doubt whether we possess any 
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litcrary relics chronologically older, at all events m 
our own, the Aryan world. 

DlM)OT«rUfi of AnelMit UHi. 

We have lived to see many discoveries, revealing to 
US the buried lifc of ancient naiions. I still remember 
the amazement produced by the resurrection of Pompeii 
and Herculanum. If you want to realise the feeliogs 
with which the highest intellects regarded that dis* 
covery, read Schiller 's poems, or read a novel which I 
can still read with .undiminished admiration^ partica- 
larly when I remember that it was written in 1832 by 
a young man, not more than twenty-seven yeara dt 
age — I mean Bulwers ' Last Days of Pompeii/ Iha^a 
Seen and known the most leamed and the noost hrit 
liant young men whom our Univeftdties now send out 
into the world — I must confess I have never met witii 
one who, at the age of twenty-seven, could have pro- 
duced a work so füll of genius and so fuU of leaming 
also. 

Then followed the wonderful discoveries in Egypt, 
the Kosetta stone supplying to Champollion the key 
to the decipherment of the hieroglyphic inscriptionfli 
and every year adding new treasures to our museuma, 
new materials to our Egyptian grammars and dio- 
tionaries, tili now it would seem as if all Egyptiaa 
mysteries had been revealed, and the ancient language, 
spoken and written there thousands of years b. c.^ 
could be read with the same ease as Greek and 
Latin. 

About the same time the kingdoms of Persia, of 
Babylon and Nineveh shook off the shroud of sand 
under which they had so long been buried. And here 
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ioo the genius of Grotefend, of Bumouf, Lassen and 
Rawünson broke the spell of those long rows of wedges 
or arrows, which seemed more meaningless even tban 
hieroglyphics, and restored to uß first the contempora- 
neous edicts of Darius and Xerxes, and afterwards the 
very archives of the ancient kings of Babylon and 
Nineveh. With the help of cuneiform grammars and 
dictionaries the Persian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
texts can now be read by all who possess the patienee 
of real students. We were told at the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm in 1889 that 
there are at present in the United States of America 
thirty chairs filled by professors who lecture to good 
audiences on Cuneiform Inscriptions, on the language, 
religion, and history of Persia, Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Accadia. This shows how rapidly a discovery can 
progress, and how widely-spread an interest still exists, 
even in om» utilitarian age, in the earüest history of 
the human race. 

Less remarked, though certainly not less remarkable 
than these unexpected finds in Egypt and Babylon, 
was the discovery of the Veda, which took place about 
the same time. It was in one sense even more im- 
portant, for it revealed to us, not only inscriptions, 
but a real full-grown literature, and a literature con- 
taining the annals of our own, the Aryan, race. The 
French have a saying that it is always the unexpected 
that happens. And certainly, if anything was unex- 
pected, it was the discovery of a literature in India, in 
distant India, among dark-skinned people, of a litera- 
ture more ancient than Homer, of a language less 
(2) c 
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chauged than Laiin, of a religion moie primitive than 
that of the Germans as described by Tacitus, and yet 
intiinately connected with all of them. It is true the 
literuture of ancient India had not been buried in the 
earth, it was never altogether lost in its own oountiy. 
But so far as Europe and European science were ocm- 
cemed, the Veda was as good as buried, n&y as non- 
existent, and wbat is more extraordinaiy still, it 
remained as if non-existent for European Bcbolars long 
after the discovery of India^ longafter the discoveiy 
of the ordinary Sanskrit literature. 

The Veda has now become the foundation of all 
linguistic, mythological^ and religiöus studies. Even 
the minutest changes of vowels in Qreek* and in 
English find their final explanation nowhere bat in 
the aceents of Vedic words. Many of the most impor- 
tant names of Greek and Boman gods and goddesses 
remain dumb, tili they are made to speak once more, 
when brought face to face with the gods and goddessee 
of the Veda. Nay, religion itself, which seemed to 
some scholars so irrational and unnatural a creation 
* that it could have been invented by one man only, 
and he probably a madman/ assumes, when watched 
in the Veda, a character so perfectly natural and 
rational, that we may boldly call it now an ineyitable 
phase in the growth of the human mind. 

Unlqne Cliaracter of th» Veda. 

In saying this I am not afraid that I shall bo 

charged with eraggerating the importance of the 

Veda. There was a time when it was thought neces- 

j^gy^to Protest against the assumption that the Veda 

under which li^nage of the earliest phase of Aryan lifie; 
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nay of all human life on earth. I am not aware tbat 
so preposterous a claim in favour of the Veda had 
really ever been made by any scholar. It seems only 
another instance of a very common practice in the 
republic of letters. A purely imaginary danger is con- 
jured up, in order to claim the merit of having 
stemmed it. I do not mean to say that there may 
not have been an unguarded expression here and 
there which could be construed as claiming for the 
Veda a primordial antiquity. After all, scholars write 
for scholars, and they take it for granted that even 
their somewhat enthusiastic expressions will not be 
misinterpreted. so as to become unmeaning and absurd. 
Now for a scholar it would be nothing short of absurd 
to claim for the Vedic poetry a primordial character. 
Whoever the first inhabitants of our earthly Paradise 
may have been, they certainly did not speak the lan- 
guage of the Veda, which shows as many rings within 
rings as the oldest trunks in the Yosemite Valley. 
Nor would it be less absurd to represent the Veda as 
a literary monument dating from the undivided Aryan 
period. The division of the Aryan race into its two 
Chief branches, the North- Western and South-Bastern, 
belongs to a time beyond the reach of historical chro- 
nology, whereas the date claimed for the Veda does 
not exceed the second millennium b. g. 

There are misunderstandings against which one 
does not guard, because they seem impossible, at least 
' within the profession.' 

But, on the other band, who can deny that the 
Vedar is the oldest monument of Aryan speech and 
Aryaix thought which we possess ? Who can wonder 
at the enthusiasm with which its discovery waa 

c a 
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greeted, at the eagemess with which the Vedic MSä 
were seized, copied, collated^ and published, and ak 
the zeal with which its treasures have been ransacked 
and brought to light? What Aryan nation could 
produce anything to match the Yeda ? Beauüfid as 
the Homeric poems are — for power of descriptioninfi-. 
nitely superior to anything in the Veda — ^yet they 
exhibit a far more advanced state of society, so 
modern in many of its aspects that we ourselveB 
could almost feel at home in it. Besides, they repre- 
sent chiefly the out ward life, and allow us but few 
glimpses into those inward thoughts about gods and 
men, about this life and the next, which find ex- 
pression in the hymns of the Veda. And if no one 
would blame the historian who drew the picture of 
early chivalry from the Iliad, or the idyl of early 
domestic life from the Odyssey, why should we wonder 
at the Student of religion drawing his most valuable 
lessons from the Veda ? We shall certainly not find 
in the Veda the archives either of the first man or pf 
the undivided Aryan race, but we do find there, and 
there alone, the oldest record of what one branch of 
that race thought about this life and its many pro- 
blems, and what it believed about the gods and another 
life. And if among the gods worshipped in the Veda 
we find some that have the same names as the gods 
of other Aryan nations, such as, for instance, Dyaus 
and Zeus, is it so wild an assumption to maintain 
that some of the antecedents of the Greek and Roman 
gods may be discovered in the Veda ? May we not 
say with the Preacher, ' Be not righteous over much, 
neither make thyself over wise : why shouldest thou 
destroy thys^^"'*' 
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Neither the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt nor 
the cylinders of Babylon can lend us such assistance 
for our studies, more particularly for the study of the 
historical growth of that Aryan race, to which we 
and the greatest historical nations of the world belong, 
as the Veda. The first thing, therefore, which I shall 
have to do is to give you an account of how the Veda 
was discovered, and what the Veda really is. 



LECTURE n. 

THE VEDA AND THE TE8TIM0NIES TO ITS EARLY 

EXISTENOE. 

How dld the VedA b«oom« knomiT 

THERE seems to be a general agreement among 
Sanskrit scholars that the Vedic hymns, as we 
now possess them, collected in the Rig-veda-saf«hitä., 
were composed between 1500 and 1000 b.c. Why that 
date has been fixed upon we shall have to consider 
hereafter, but it is well to say at once, that we must 
not expect the same kind of historical evidence for a 
date reaching back to 1500 b.o. which we have a right 
to demand for a date 1500 A.D. There are different 
degrees of certainty, and it is the neglect öf this in- 
evitable fact which causes so much needless controversy 
between specialists and Outsiders. The date assigned 
to the poetry of the Veda is and will always remain 
hypothetical. To critical scholars it would, I believe^ 
be a real relief if a later date could be assigned to 
some portions of that sacred collection. But we can 
hardly hope for new evidence to enable us to fix Vedic 
dates. Historical dates require the evidence of con- 
temporary witnesses, and it is difficult to say where 
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we should look for witnesses, outside of India, and 
contemporary with Üie Vedic Rishis. 

Mo Foreign Vations mentioned In tlie Veda. 

We find no traces in the ancient Vedic literature of 
India of any eontact with foreign nations. It has 
been supposed by some scholai's that the names of the 
Parthians and Persians, or even of the Bactrians, were 
known to the poets of the Veda, but the evidence on 
which they reJy is very uncertain^ 

Tbe Veda not mentioned Ixy Toxeign Vations. 

Nor do we find in the annäls of other nations any 
traces of their acquaintance with India before the 
sixth Century b.c. 

Sarly Oontact lietween Zndia and SgTpt, Baliylon, Persia. 

WItether there had been any intercourse, direct or 
indirect, between India and Greece before the sixth 
Century b.c. we cannot teil. Some scholars imagine 
that Homer's Ethiopians, who dwelt towards the 
rising of the sun, were meant for the people of India, 
but this belongs to a class of conjectures to which we 
can say neither yes nor no. If India was known to 
the Greeks at that early time, it could only have been 
through the Phenicians. It is well known that among 
the articles of merchandise brought home by the 
fleets of Hiram and Solomon, there were some which 
by their origin and name point to India. If we look 
at a map on which the stations are marked which 
were established by Phenician merchants before 

* See Appendix I. 

\ 
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500 B.C., we see that the whole coast of the Medi- 
terranean, from Tyre and Sidon to Gibraltar, from 
Carthage to Marseilles, had been explored by them. 
The Mediterranean was theo, as it is still, the mart of 
the World. The Greeks in Asia Minor and in Europe, 
the Phenieians and the £g}'ptians occupied its borden, 
and we know now from Babylonian and Egyptian 
inscriptions that there was a very early diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and Babyloo. 
We must remember also that the people on the 
Egyptian or Ethiopian side of the Ked Sea could 
hardly have been Ignorant of the people on the 
Arabian side, or the people on the Arabian side of 
the Persian gulf unaequainted w^ith the existenee 
of people on the Pei-sian side. Commerce -was even 
then a magnetic foree that attraeted nation to nation, 
and merchants, less bold even than the Phenici&ns, 
would not have been frightened by a voyage from the 
sea that reeeived the Tigris and Euphrates to the sea 
that reeeived the Indus and the rivers of the Penjäb. 

Yet the name of India, to say nothing of the name 
of the Veda, is never mentioned in the more ancient 
inscriptions of Egypt and Babylon. The only evidenoe 
of a possible contact between India and Egypt at that 
early time is the occiirrence of the word kafuy ape, 
which is Said by Professor Dümichen to be found in a 
bext of the seventeenth Century ^. This kafu is süp- 

Med to be tfao same word as the Hebi-ew koph, ape, 

' i^niB in the first book of Kings, x. 22. Here 

'Solomon had at sea a navy of Tharshish 

r of Hiram, and that once in three years 

BT aogyptischen Königin in dem 17. Jahrhundert, 
17. 
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came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, silver, 
iyory, and apes, and peacocks.' All these ai-ticles were 
the productß of the soll and climate of India^ and the 
Sanskrit name for ape is kapi. Here then the single 
Word kapi may possibly indicate the route of commerce 
from India to Judaea and Phenicia, and from thence 
to Egypt, in the seventeenth Century B. C. 

The same animal, the ape, is supposed to attest an 
early intercourse between India and Babylon also. It 
occurs with other animals on the black obelisc from 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum. 

Though the armies of the great conquerors of 
Mesopotamia must have approached very near to the 
frontiers of India, they have left no traces of their 
presence there, nor have they brought any intelligence 
of India back to Babylon or Nineveh. The idea that 
the Indian division of the heavens into twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight Nakshatras was of Babylonian origin, 
and the assertion that the name of the Babylonian 
weight, mna or mina, occurred in the Veda as manä,, 
rest both on no valid authority. In the half-legendary 
account given by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 16-19) of the 
expedition of Semiramis against India, possibly 
derived from Ctesias, the name of the Indian king 
who in the end repels the foreign invaders, has been 
supposed to bear evidence of the Sanskrit language 
being known to the people of Babylon. It is Stabro- 
bates, which may represent the Sk. sthavira-pati, 
the strong lord ; but this also is doubtful ^ 

^ Lassen explains Stabrobates as sthauri-pati, lord of buUs ; 
Bohlen assthayara-pati, lord of the continent, both impossible. 
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Chreek Aoeonnts ^f Zndia. — Skylax. 

The fii'st Greek who is supposed to have actually 
visited India and to have written an account of it, 
was Skylax, He lived before Herodotus, who teils us 
(iv. 44) that Darius Hystargus (512-486), wishing to 
know where the river Indus feil into the sea, sent 
a naval expedition, and with it Skylax of Karyanda 
in Karia ^. 

As soon, however, as Greek historiography begins, 
we find that the name of India was known. Hekataeos 
knows it, Herodotus knows it, both living in Asia 
Minor. But why did they call the country India ? 

Persia has formed at all times a connecting link 
between India and the Greeks of Asia Minor. In the 
ancient sacred literature of Media and Persia, in the 
Avesta of Zoroaster, India is mentioned under the 
same peculiar name which it has in the Veda. In the 
Veda the hörne of the Aryas in India is called Sapta 
SindhavaA, the Seven Rivers, that is, the five rivers 
of the PeiyA.b with the Sarasvati, a river which after- 
wards disappeared, and the Indus. The very same 
peculiar name, which is used during the Vedic age 
only, appears in the Avesta asHapta Hendu. This 
cannot be a mere accident, but proves, like many 
other coincidences between Vedic Sanskrit and Zend, 
that, long after the Aryan Separation, there was a 
continued historical contact between the Vedic poets 
and the people among whom at one time the 
Zoroastrian religion flourished. 

Hfipta Hendu is exactly the same name as 
Sapta Sindhu, by a «hange of s into h. The name 

* See Appendix II, 
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of India must have reached the Greeks through a 
language in which, as in Persian, every initial s was 
represented by h, for it is thus only that we can 
account for the Greek form Iiidia, instead of what we 
should expeet, if the Sanskrit word Sindhu had 
reached the Greeks directly, namely Sindia. 

Persia continued to serve as a bridge between India 
and Greece in later times also, for in the Persian 
cuneiform inscription at Nakshi Bustam we find 
among the provinces paying tribute tö Darius, Hindu 
mentioned by the side of lonians, Spartans, Bactrians, 
Parthians, and Medea. Long before Alexander s dis- 
covery of India, Greek writers, such as Hekataeos 
(b.c. 549-486) and Herodotus, possessed some in- 
formation about that distant country beyond its mere 
name. Hekataeos mentions the river Indus, Herodotus 
speaks of the Oandarioi, a race evidently identical 
with the Gandhäras, mentioned in the Rig-veda, 
whose town Kaspapyros was known to Hekataeos. 
Herodotus (i. 131) knows even the name of one of the 
deities, worsbipped in common by the Vedie Indians 
and th« Persian Zoroastrians, namely Mitra ; but how 
superficial his knowledge was is best shown by the 
faot that he takes Mitra for a female deity, corre- 
sponding to the Assyrian Mylitta, the Arabian Alitta. 

Alexander'« Expedition to Zndla. 

There seems to have been from very early times a 
vague Impression that India, like Egypt, was the home 
of an ancient wisdom. Alexander himself shai '^d that 
idea, and was most anxious therefore to get a gliirpse 
of the wisdom of the Brahmans, by conversing wit' 
them through the aid of various interpreters. It . 
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quite possible that those of bis companions who were 
entrusted with a description of Alexander's campaigns 
may have written down a füll account of the Brahmans, 
particularly of the so-called Hylöbioi, the dwellers in 
the forest, called in Sanskrit vanaprastha^ and of the 
ancient literature which they possessed. But whether 
by accident or through the indifference of the later 
Greeks, scanty fragments only have been preserved of 
these writings. Nor do we possess more than frag- 
ments of the description of India, composed by Mega- 
sthenes, who stayed at Patna (Pä^aliputra = Pali- 
bothra) as ambassador of Seleucos to the King of the 
Prasii, the famous ^andragupta, about 295 B. c. ; still 
less of Ktesias, who, though he did not actually live in 
India^ gathered much Information about that wonderful 
country, when staying at the court of Darius 11 and 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, about 400 b. c. 

Certain it is that the name of the Veda is never 
mentioned in Greek literature, and that nothing but 
vague ideas about the wisdom of the Brahmans were 
current among the philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
Early Christian writers also, who speak of the religions 
of India, and are able to distinguish between the reli- 
gion of Brahmans and Buddhists, never refer to the 
sacred literature of the Brahmans under the name of 
Veda. 

Contaot with China. 

The first people who give us authentie Information 

about tjie Veda, you will be surprised to hear, are the 

Chir^5öe. There exists a curious prejudice against all 

+.h Ji,t is Chinese. We seem to look upon the Chinese 

ery much as they look upon us, as Outer Barbarians. 
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We find it very difficult to take them, as the French 
say, au grand s^rieux. They seem to us queer, funny, 
not quite like other people — certainly not like Greeks 
«nd Eomans, not even like Indians and Persians. 
And yet when we examine their literature, whether 
ancient or modern, it is by no means so very different 
from that of other nations. Their interests are much 
the same as ours, and there is certainly no lack of 
seriousness in their treatment of the highest problems 
of religion, morality, and philosophy. 

There are in China three religions, that of Confucius, 
that of Lao-tze, and that of Buddha. Confucius and 
Lao-tze lived both in the sixth Century B.c. They 
were, however, restorers rather than founders of reli- 
gion. The religion of Buddha reached China from 
India about the beginning of our era. 

The name of Kina. occurs in the epic literature of 
India as the name of a people on the North-Eastem 
frontiers of the country. But whether it was intended 
as a name of China is doubtful ^. 

The three religions of China have had their contro- 
versies and their hostile conflicts. But all three are 
now regarded as recognised Systems of faith in China, 
and the Emperor of China is expected to profess all 
three, and to attend their special Services on great 
occasions. Here we are at once inclined to smile, and 
to doubt the seriousness of a religions faith that could 
thus conform to three Systems, so different from each 
other as Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. We 
pride ourselves on attending the Services of none but 
our own sect or subdivision of the great divisions of 

^ See Lassen, Indische AUerthumskundef V. p. 1029. 
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Christendom. We are apt to suspect indifierence, 
latitudinarianism, or scepticism in any member of tbe 
Church of England who should attend the communion 
of any other Christian sect. But the ofScial attendanoe 
of the Emperor of China in the temples of Confucian- 
ists, Taoists, and Buddhists admits of a different inter- 
pretation also. May it not show that the wisest of 
their statesmen had recognised that there was some 
truth, some etemal truth, in every one of these three 
religions ; that the amount of truth on which they all 
agreed was much greater and much more impoitant 
than the points of doctrine on which they differed, and 
that the presence of the Emperor at the Services of 
the three religions of his subjeets was the most efficient 
way of preaehing tolerance, humility, or, if you like, 
Christian charity. We are but too ready to judge 
heathen nations, without considering how much of 
charitable interpretation we have to claim for our- 
selves. 

Buddhist Pilgrinui. 

How serious a Chinaman can be about his religion, 
you will be able to gather firom the lives of those 
Buddhist Pilgriras to whom we owe the first authentie 
account of the Veda. Why did these pilgrims go firom 
China to India — a journey which even now is con- 
sidered by geographical explorers as one of the most 
perilous, and as requiring no less of human endiirance 
and bravery than Stanley's exploration of A&ica ? 

They went there for the sake of their religion. India 
was to them their Holy Land. Buddhism had reached 
China at the beginning of our era from Northern 
India, and to viait the holy places where Buddha had 
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teen bom, had lived, taught, and died, was as much 
the dream of a devout Buddhist in China as to visit 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem was the dream of 
many a poor palmer and many a valiant Crusader in 
Cbristendom. 

We possess the descriptions of these Buddhist pil- 
grimages, extending from about 400 A. D. to 1000 a. d. 
The most important are those of Fä-hian, 399-414, 
Hiouen-thsang, 629-645, and I-tsing, 673-695. Their 
works have been translated into French and into 
English too by Stanislas Julien, Professor Legge, 
Dr. Beal, and others. While the companions of 
Alexander had no eyes to see the existence of 
Sacred Books, such as the Veda, in India, the 
Chinese pilgrims not only give us the name of the 
Veda, but they actually leamt Sanskrit, and they were 
able to point out the differences between the ordinary 
Sanskrit and the more ancient language used in the 
Veda. You know how highly Christian apologists 
value any mention of, or quotations from the New 
Testament, occurring in ancient authors, in order to 
prove the existence of the Gospels at a certain date, 
or to confirm the authenticity of certain Epistles as 
read in the first, second, and third^<5enturies A. d. The 
critical student of the Veda has the same interest in 
coUecting independent testimonies as to the existence 
and authenticity of the Veda from Century to Century, 
and here the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims Stands 
first among those Coming from people outside India, 
from what the Brä.hmans also would call * Outer Bar- 
barians,' or M 1 e Aä; Aa s ^. 

* Soe note in Appendix III. 
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The next people from whom we might have ex- 
pected direct information about the andent Vedic 
literature of India are the Persians. I do not mean 
the ancient Persians, the subjeets of Darius or Xerxes, 
for they have left us no Information about their own 
sacred literature, much less about that of their neigh- 
bours. I mean the Persians of the sixth Century A. D. 
The kings of Persia at that time, such as Khosru 
Nushirvan, were men of literary tastes, patrons of 
poets and philosophers. We know that they enter- 
tained the greatest admiration for the literature of 
India, and patronised the translation of several San- 
skrit works into Pehlevi, the literary language of 
Persia at that time. But we look in vain for any 
mention of the sacred books of the Brahman, and it 
is doubtfui whether the translators of the other San- 
skrit texts were aware of their existence ^. 

AUBir^ni, 1000 A. B. 

Some of the books which during the Sassanian 

^ It is stated in the Dinkard, as translated by Mr. West, that the 
Sassanians collected information from Arum (the Byzantine Empire) 
and from Hindükän (the Hindus). The names eyen of MSS. are 
given, but there is nothing in them that points to India. One 
curious coincidence, however, has been pointed out by Mr. West 
The humah body is apportioned between the four professions, priest- 
hood being on the head, warriorship on the band, husbandry on the 
belly, and artizanship on the foot. The names of the four castes 
are deriyed from the Avesta, but the idea itself seems to haye been 
borrowed from the Veda. Here we read, X. 90, 12, 

BrähmanäÄ asya mükham äsit, bähü rägamj&h krit&h 
Üru tat asya yät vaisyaÄ padbhy^ sudräJt a^äyata. 

'The Brähmana was his mouth, the Bägranya was made his two 
arms, his two legs were the Vaisya, from his two feet the iSudra 
was born.' 
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period had been translated from Sanskrit into Pehlevi 
or ancient Persian were afterwards, in the eighth 
Century, translated into Arabic, and some of them, 
such as the fables of Bidpai, have served to carry the 
fame of the wisdom of the Brähmans all over Europe. 
But the Vedas remained unknown to other Oriental 
nations tili about 1000 A. D. At that time the north 
of India was conquered by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 
who from time to time made predatory expeditions to 
plunder and destroy the riebest temples of India at 
Taneshar, Mathurä, Kanoj, and Somnäth^. After 
taking Khiva in 1017, he carried off among other 
prisoners and hostages a leamed astronomer and 
astrologer, best known by the name of Al-Birüni. 
During thirteen years which he spent in India, 1017- 
1030, Al-Birftni devoted himself sedulously to the 
study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. It was for- 
merly supposed that he translated not only from San- 
skrit into Arabic and Persian, but likewise, what would 
have been a much more arduous task, from Arabic 
and Persian into Sanskrit. Dr. Sachau, the leamed 
editor and translator of Al-Birünl's great work on 
India, has shown that this was not the case, and that 
all we can say with safety is that he was able to read 
Sanskrit texts with the help of native Pandits. But 
for all that, Al-Birüni was a most remarkable and 
exceptional man for bis time, a man of wide sympa- 
thies, a true philosopher, and an acute observer. The 
very idea of leaming a foreign language, except perhaps 
Persian or Turkish, had never entered at that time the 
head of any Mohammedan. As to studying the religion 

^ Al-Birüni, translated by Sachau, vol. i. p. xvü. 
(2) D 
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of the infidels, it wouH have been conßidered damnable. 
Al-Biruni showed himself free from all such prejndioes, 
and the world owes to him the first aocurate and com- 
prehensive account of Indian literatore and religion^ 
If his writings had been more widely known, and if, 
more particularly, European scholais had been ac- 
quainted with them at the time when Sanskrit Etera- 
ture began to attract the interest of Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, and others, many discoveries which taxed 
the ingenuity of European scholars need not havo 
been made at aU, for Al-BirAni would have told us aB 
we wanted to know. He knew the four Vedas, the 
Rig-veda, Yaz/ur-veda, Sama-veda, and Atharva-veda. 
He knew that the Vedas, even in his time, in the 
eleventh Century, were not allowed to be written, but 
were handed down by oral tradition, which was con- 
sidered far safer than the pen of a ready writer (voL i. p. 
126). He teils us, what we can hardly accept as true for 
the whole of India, that it was not long before his time 
when Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahman, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and com- 
mitting it to writing (vol. i. p. 126), because he was afraid 
that it might be forgotten and entirely vanish from 
the memories of men. He asserts that the Hindu con- 
sider as canonical only that which is known by heart, 
not that which is written, and he remarks that even 
their scientific works were composed in metre, in order 
to facilitate their being leamt by heart (vol. i. p. 19), 
All this and a great deal more he teils us as an eye- 

^ Al-Birüni's India, An Account ofthe Religion, Philosophy, Liieratm 
tnrtyMlogy Asirommy, Customs, Law, and Astrology of India, ahout 1030 
edited and translated by Dr. Sachau. 
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witness, and as one who could command the Services 
<>f the best native scholars. 

Smperor Akbar, 1556-1605. 

It is stränge, howeTer, that the account he gave 
öf the Vedas should have attracted so little attention 
either in the East or in the West. Five centuries 
passed before the Vedas were really placed in the 
bright light of history, and even then only a small 
portion of the Vedas was rendered accessible by means 
of translation. This took place during the reign of 
the great Emperor Akbar, 1556-1605. He knew of 
the Vedas, and in his eagemess to become acquainted 
with all the religions of the world before founding 
his own religion, he made great eflforts to obtain a 
translation of them. But his efforts were in vain. 
We hear indeed of a translation of the Atharva-veda, 
made for Akbar. But the Atharva-veda, as we shall 
see, is very different from the other Vedas, and the 
portions of that Veda, translated for Akbar, were most 
likely the Upanishads only. These Upanishads are 
the philosophical appendices of the Veda, more par- 
ticularly of the Atharva-veda. They are deeply in- 
teresting, though as philosophy rather than as religion. 

Prlnoe D&rft, translator of the Upanlsliads. 

One hundred years affcer Akbar they fascinated Dära, 
the unfortunate son of Shäh Jehan, as they have 
fascinated others in later times. Prince Därä, is said 
to have leamt Sanskrit in order to translate the 
Upanishads from Sanskrit into Persian, and a year 
after he had accomplished his task^ he was murdered 
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by his brother Aumngzebe. It was tJiig Penin 1 

traijslation of the Upanishads which Anquetil Di-I 
pt-TTtin translated again into Latin in 1795^ and hl 
w&;> Du{:>em:>n's Latin tianslation which infipied' 
Sohopc-nhauer. and fumished to him, as he himsdf 
dt-elares. tbe fundamental principles of his own phi- 
loscipby. 



Nothing sbows moiie clearly the indefiitigable in* 
diistry and at the same time the.wonderful perspicaötf 
of that great philosopher, than his being able to findü 
way through the labyrinth of an uncouth Latin trans- 
lation. and to discover behind the strängest disgdBa 
the sublime truths hidden in the Upanishads. Hooeafc 
as he was, Schopenhauer declaied openly that his omi 
philosophy was founded on that of the Upanishads 
* From every sentenee of these Upanishads/ he wiitea, 
'deep, original« and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and eaxnefli 
spirit. Indien air surrounds us, and original thoughis 
of kindred spirits. And oh, how thoroughly is the 
mind here washed dean of all early engrafbed Jewiflh 
superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before 
those superstitions ! In the whole world there is so 
study, except that of the Originals, so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my 
death \' 

^ The Upanishads, transläted bj F. M. M., in Sacred Booka (^ Of 
Hast, vol. i. p. Ixi. 



LECTURE m. 

THE VEDA AS STüDIED BY EUBOPEAN SOHOLARS. 

Thread of onr Argument. 

IN a course of lectures we must try never to lose 
our way. 

Where are we ? 

We are studying Physical Religion — ^the roads that 
led from Nature to Nature's gods — to Nature's God. 
I stated that this phase of religious growth can best 
be studied in the Veda. And the next question was, 
What is the Veda — and, How did we come to know 
it? 

Now, if you had asked the most leamed Professor, 
not more than a hundred years ago, What is the 
Veda ? — he would most likely have had to say, what 
no Professor likes to say, / donH know. Not quite 
so many years ago, when Professor Wilson offered 
a tranalation of the Veda to one of our greatest 
publishers, he was met by the question, * And pray, 
Sir, what is the Veda?* 

I therefore feel in duty bound to explain, first of 
all, how the world came to know the Veda, and who 
are the first people outside of India that bear witness 
to its existenee. 
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The Greeks did not mention the Veda, ihough so 
doubt it existed long before Alexander, nor the 
Persians, nor the Jews. The first people ontfflde 
India who knew the Veda were the Chinese. Then 
followed Al-Binini, at the court of Mahmud d 
Ghazna (about 1000 a.D.), and lastly the Emperor 
Akbar and his literary friends, in the second haK 
of the sixteenth Century. AU these bear witness to 
the existence of the Veda. But they are witneeses 
who lived in the East. We have now to see how 
the Veda became known in the West, ho^w a know- 
ledge of that ancient literature reached the scholan 
of Europe. 

Bnxopaan MissionazlMi in India. 

At the court of Akbar, and again at the court of 
Aurungzebe (1658-1707), there were several European 
missionaries who took part in the religious and phi- 
losophical discussions of the time, and who ought to 
have been acquainted with the Vedas, if onJy by 
name. But it would seem as if the Brähmans, thou^ 
anxious to have their literature known and appre- 
ciated by their conquerors, were more anxious still 
to keep their sacred literature, the Vedas, out of sight 
of any strangers. Their law-books are füll of threaten- 
ings against any one who should divulge the Veda, 
and it seems certainly a fact that the Emperor Akbar, 
omnipotent as he was, did not succeed in perauading 
any Brähman to translate the real Veda for him \ 

It was only when Christian missionaries began 
fchemselves to leam the classical language of the 
Brähmans, the so-called Sanskrit, that they became 

^ Soü a story about an attempted translation of the Veda iA 
Science 0/ Language, vol. i. p. 206. 
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aware of the existence of the old sacred books, called 
the Veda. 

Francis Xavier, who went as a missionary to India 
in the first half of the sixteenth Century, was honest 
enough to confess that he could not learn the language. 
* I do not understand that people,' he writes, ' nor do 
they understand me.' Yet this is the same Xavier 
^who is always mentioned as one of the first successful 
missionaries in India, üay to whom, under the name 
of St. Francis Xavier, his admirers ascribed the gift 
of tongues. 

In the second half of that Century, however, a 
successful attempt was made by some Roman Catholic 
missionaries at Goa to learn Sanskrit with the help 
of a converted Brähman, and early in the seventeenth 
Century the famous missionary, Roberto de' Nobili, 
had made himself thoroughly acquainted, not only 
with the Sanskrit language, but with Sanskrit litera- 
ture also. That he knew the Veda, and that he had 
learnt to appreciate its enormous authority among 
the higher classes in India, is best shown by the fact 
that he announced himself as come to preach a new 
Veda. Whether he actually composed such a work 
we do not know, but it seems quite certain that the 
notorious Ezour-veda was not his work. This 
Ezour-veda was a poor compilation of Hindu and 
Christian doctrines mixed up together in the most 
childish way, and was probably the work of a half- 
educated native convert at Pondicherry. A French 
translation of this work was sent to Voltaire, who 
presented it to the Royal Library at Paris in 1761. 
It was published by Sainte-Croix in 1778, under the 
title of L'EzouT V^dam, ou ancien commentaire ci^* 
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Wilam. i\iutenant rexpoeition des opirtians rdigieum 
tt p/tili^f^tf/iltiques Jeit Imlous,traduit du SaTiiacretam 
/xir IM) Bt\imt\ How a man of Voltaire's taste oonld 
have boou taken in bj such a work is difficult to 
mulorstand to anv one who takes the tronble to lead 
tho two volumos. Yet Voltaire spoke of it as *the 
inost procious gift for whieh the West has ever been 
iiulobtoil to the East/ and he placed its date fear 
oonturios Wtoro Alexander. In piain "KTigKnh^ the 
\vlu>lo lH>ok i3 childish drivel. 

To US tho book is chietly interesting as showing 
when tho nanie of Veda b^an first to be more generallj 
known aniong the literary men of Europe. The 
Uoinan Catliolic missionaries in India had begun to 
grapplo with the real Veda early in the eighteenth 
oontiirv« but thoir commanieations in the Lettres 
f'iiifiautt'ü attractod much less attention than the 
oulogios of a spurious Veda, trumpeted forth by so 
poworfiil a txunipoter as Voltaire. Father CaJmette, 
for instsnnco. in a lotter from Carnata in the south of 
India. datod Januarv. 1733. assures us that bis Mends 
won^ not only woU grounded in Sanskrit, but were 
ablo to road tho Vi\la. This shows decided progress, 
and a rooogi\ition of tho fact of which Sanskrit studentB 
aro painfully awaro. that a man may be well grounded 
in Sanskrit, and vot unable to read the Veda. He 
also knows that thoro aro four Vedas which, as he 
8tat<^s, ' oontain tho law of the Brahmans, and which 
tho Indians froni tinio immemorial regarded as their 
sacnnl books. a* luH^ks of an irrefragable anthority and 
aa Coming fnnn God Himsolf.' Father Calmette was 
evidently quito awaro of tho importance of a knowledge 
of the Vedas for missionary purposes, and of the im- 
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mense influence which the Vedas continued to exercise 
on the religious convictions of the people. * From the 
time,' he writes, * that missionaries first went to India, 
it has always been thought to be iinpossible to find this 
book which is so much respected by the Indiana. And, 
indeed, we should never have succeeded, if we had 
not had Brä;hmans, who are Christians, hidden among 
them. For how would they have communicated this 
book to Europeans, and particularly to the enemies of 
tbeir religion, as they do not communicate it even to 
the Indians, except to those of their own caste/ He 
then adds what shows that his infonnants had been 
bona fide students of the Veda. * The most extra- 
ordinary part is that those who are the depositaries of 
the Veda do not understand its meaning; for the 
Veda is written in a very ancient language, and the 
Samouscroutam (that is, the Sanskrit), which is as 
familiär to their learned men as Latin is to us, is not 
snfficient, without the help of a commentary, to ex- 
piain the thoughts as well as the words of the Veda.' 
This Statement is important in several respects. 
You will have remarked the expression, ' those who 
are the depositaries of the Veda.' He does not say 
that he has as yet seen or handled the books con- 
taining the text of the Veda; he speaks only of 
depositaries of the Veda. This shows, what we now 
knowto have been the case always, that the Brähmans 
at his time, and in the south of India, did not depend 
on books or manuscripts for the preservation of the 
Veda, but that they knew it by heart, and leamt 
it by heart from the mouth of a teacher. It does 
not follow that they did not possess manuscripts 
also of the Veda. It is true that in their law- 
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books the copying of the Veda and the seli^ d 
manuscripts is strictly forbidden, but the Jbcst thai 
it was necessary to forbid this shows, of couise, 
that the law was broken. Manuscripts of the Yeda 
did ex ist in the last centuiy, for we possess them, 
and Father Calmette also succeeded after a time in 
procuring some of them. They may have existed 
as soon as the art of writing for literary puiposeB 
began to be practised in India, say a Century or two 
before the beginning of the Christian era. But they 
never assumed the authority which the litera scripta 
assumed in Europe. The Brähmans themselves were 
the true depositaries of the Veda; they 'were the 
books, and more than the books, inasmuch as an 
unbroken oral tradition was supposed to eonnect each 
successive generation with the original composers, or, 
speaking more accurately, with the original recipientß 
of these sacred hymns. 

Another remark too of Father Calmette is very 
öignificant. He says, 'They who are the deposi- 
taries of the Veda, do not understand its meajiing/ 
Now this is again perfectly true. The Veda is leamt by 
heart at first, without any attempt at understandingii 
It is only after the text has thus been mechanically 
engraved on the tablets of the memory, that the more 
learned among the Brähmans endeavour to understand 
it under the guidance of their teaehers and with the 
help of ancient commentaries. All this is in accord- 
ance with their ancient law-books, and exists still as 
the recognised system of education in several parts of 
India, particularly in the south. Some schools go 
even so far as to maintain that a text of the Veda, if 
mder^ts ft, is more efficient at a sacrifice than if 
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it is understood by the person who recites it. I doubt 
whether any other priesthood has gone so fax in their 
admiration of ignorance. 

However, it is quite clear that Father Calmette 
was one of the first who sncceeded in getting hold of 
actual manuscripts of the Veda. 

Father Calmette teils us that for a long time he 
thought that the Vedas could not be found in manu- 
Script. Other missionaries also teil the same story. 
Marco della Tomba, for instance, who was in India 
between 1757 and 1774, and who declares that he 
knew Sanskrit weU enough to carry on disputations 
in it with the Brähmans, confesses that he was never 
allowed to see a manuscript of the Vedas. He 
doubts the very existence of the Vedas, but he 
speaks with the greatest admiration of the Brähmans 
who knew whole books by heart. At last, however, 
Father Calmette was successful. *lt is only five or 
six years ago,' he "writes, * that I was allowed to form 
an Oriental library for the King, and charged to seek 
for Indian books for that purpose. I then made 
discoveries of great importance for religion, among 
which I count that of the four Vedas or sacred books.' 

And here, after Father Calmette had got actual 
possession of the Veda, and had succeeded with the help 
of some Brähmans to decipher some of its chapters, 
it is most instructive to watch the bent of his 
thoughts, and of the thoughts of many of the early 
missionaries in India. He is not bent on extracting 
from the Veda passages showing the depravity and 
absurdity of the ancient Indian religion, an occupation 
which some of our present missionaries seem to con- 
sider their principal duty. No, the very contrary. 

% 
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' Since the Veda is in oüj hands,' he wiites, ' we haTe 
extracted from it texts which serve to convinoe them of 
those fuDdamental truths that must destroy idolatry; 
for the unity of God, the qualities of the tme God, and 
a State of blessedness and condemnation, are all in tiie 
Veda. But the truths which are to be found in this 
book are only scattered there like grains of gold in 
a heap of sand«' 

What would some of the present Bishops in India 
say to this truly Fauline sentiment, to this attempt to 
discover in the sacred books of other nations some 
grains of gold, some conunon ground, on which a 
mutual understanding and a real brotherhood might 
be established between Christians and non-ChristiaDsl 
The Brslhmans themselves are quite aware of the 
existence of these grains of gold, and when aceused of 
polytheism and idolatry, they themselves quote certain 
Verses from the Veda to show that even in ancient 
times their prophets knew perfectly well that the 
different gods invoked for different blessings were 
only different names of the one Supreme Being. Thus 
they quote from Rig-veda I. 164, 46 : 

f ndram Miträm Värurzam Agnim fthiiA, 
Atho diyjäh aäJi Bupam&h Garütm&n. 
!6kam sät vipräA bahudh^ vadanti, 
Agnim, Yamäm, Mätari^Yänam ähu^ 

' They call Indra, Mitra, VaruTia, Agni, then there ifl 
that heavenly Garutmat with beautiful wings: the 
One that is they speak of in different ways, they call 
it Agni, Yama, Mätarisvan.' 

This is a clear confession, if not of Monotheism, at 
least of Monism, for it should be remarked that the 
Vedic poet, when he speaks of the one that truly 
exists, the bearer of many divine names, does not 
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even venture to put it in the masculine gender, but 
calls it the Ekam Sat, the only Eeing that exists. 

Another well-known verse of a similar character, in 
which, however, the masculine gender and a certain 
simount of human metaphor are still preserved, occurs 
in Rig-veda X. 82, 3 : 

Y&h naÄ pit^ granit^ j&h yidhät^, 
dhSdnftni v^da, bhüvanäni Tuvä, 
YäJi dev^näm nämadhi(^ 4ka/» evä, 
täm samprasnäin bhÜYanä yanti any^. 

' He who is our father that begot us, he who is the creator. 
He who knows all places and aU'creatures, 
He who gave names to the gods, being one only, 
To him aU other creatures go, to ask him.' 

I could add other passages, particulkrly from the 
Brä^hmattas and Upanishads, all conjSrming Father 
Dalmette's idea that the Veda is the best key to the 
religion of India, and that a thorough knowledge of 
it, of its strong a& well as of its weak points, is in- 
dispensable to the Student of religion, and more 
particularly to the missionary who is anxious to 
make sincere converts. What is extraordinary is that 
the announcement of Father Calmette's discovery of 
the Veda passed ofFalmost unheeded in Europe. 

Another French missionary, Father Pons, in 1740, 
sent a still more complete account of the literary 
treasures discovered in India. In it he describes the 
four Vedas, the grammatical treatises, the six Systems 
of philosophy, and the astronomy of the Hindus. 
But his Communications also excited no curiosity 
except among a few members of the French Institute. 
The World at large, which would have greeted the 
discovery of a Single ancient Greek statue with shouts 
of applause, had nothing to say to the unearthing 
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r.'. :r-.'ÄC:'-i-ä -«^rL' i.-:zir iriii ^z-iii cv FprncH mis- 
-.!',r.ar>^-. ani i-= üi-i FizlrT Lie^riz^ix in 1763 to 
ir:.'. i >-:n-r a .Sai-r>r.c rr-i^ — ^7. Yzls sHows that 
:.-: -ri.'. in r=^ -^amT-i. ini rrli inrrfss<=^i -with the 
:..*.;/ -ÄT.ici. *'i-r^-r -rxiTi.: rüiLiry Inüan •üscoTeiies 
ir.'.L''>.r:ii '',n •L^ l-ramr^i n^r. :: Eclttt-^. After a time. 
i7i::.rr.Är=j o: tir Sir^kr:: Jin^a*^ rraeieii Europe, 
ar.-: i: -ä*;!! al-Ä-ays rricain &n hor-ocir to Rome that 
t;.-: fir-x ^TaramÄr o: t'n-r Sün^kzi: lan^uage -was pab- 
^inh-vl &t korii^r in 17Chj. by a Carm-^üte fri&r. Paolino 
oä H. h^noVjm^o. Ht: wa^ a German. by name of 
JfßUSkTAi Philip Wfrriin. not Wes-iin. as he is often 
fA,'A''A, and had b^*rn actively employed as a mis- 
Hionarj' in the .south of In-üa irom 1776 to 1789. 

Ji'jt aft^;r spving füll credit to the labours of Paolino 
/Ja S. f^ÄrtoIorneo and other Roman missionaries, the 
fv,t njuhiuH that there was as yet a smouldeiing 
('jiriffHity only for all that concemed India. The 
iUi.jfi*-/A of a tnjc scientific enthusiasm for the andent 
\U/sh.Uirh of that countrj' did not burst forth tili they 
wt-.n-, Jight'^d by a spark of genius. That spark came 
frofn Sir Williarn Jones. Sir William Jones was a 
irian of claHHical culture and of wide interests. He 
wa« at liorno in the best literary society of the age. 
'^ could Hpoak with authority, as a scholar to 
1»! an a philosopher to philosophers, and as 
A of thü World to men of the world. When in 
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1789^ he published his translatit)n of ^akuntalä,, he 
forced the attention of the world, not only by the unex- 
pected charaoter of his discovery of a perfect dramatic 
work composed by adark-skinned poet, but by the pure 
and elassical style of his translation. His subsequent 
translation of the Laws of Manu did infinite credit to 
his patience and his ingenuity, and Coming from the 
band of a professed lawyer and a judge, it could not 
tut attract the serious attention of all who were 
interested in ancient history, and more particularly, 
in andent law. Of course, Sanskiit scholarship has 
made progress since the days t)f Sir William Jones, 
and it is easy now to point out a few mistakes in his 
renderings. But true scholars who, like Professor 
Bühler, have given us better translations of Manu, 
have been the first to acknowledge Sir William Jones' 
great merits : whereas others who have never done a 
stitch of independent work, have dared to call his 
translations ' meretricious.' 

Asiatio Society of Bengal. 

With the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1784, the history of Sanskrit philology begins, and 
after a hundred years that society still holds the fore- 
most place as the Royal Exchange between Asia and 
Europe. I cannot here attempt to give an account 
of all the brilliant work done by Sanskrit scholars 
during the first Century of Indo-European scholarship. 
We are concemed with the Vedas only. And here it 

^ A translation of the Bhagavadgitä, by Charles Wilkins, had 
appeared before, in 1785. Wilkins' translation of the Hitopadesa 
appeared in 1787. The first original Sanskrit text published was^ 
I believe, the iZttusamhära, in 1792, under the auspices of Sir 
*William Jones. 
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is certainly siirprising that the Yedas, the supren» 
importance of which was so clearly perceived by xneii 
like Father Calmette, Pons, Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, 
and others, should bave remained so long neglectei 
Sir W. Jones was fuUy impressed with their im- 
portance. He knew that the Laws of Manu, to which 
he assigned the extravagant antiquity of 1500 B.C. 
(they are now referred to about 400 A. D.), were modern 
in comparison with the Vedas, and derived tbeir chirf 
authority firom them. 

A much greater scholar than even Sir William 
Jones, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who with indefatig- 
able industry had worked bis way througb tbe text 
and the enormous cominentaries of the Veda, and 
whose essay on the Vedas, published in 1805, is still 
a work of the highest authority, so far from excitiog 
an active interest in these works, rather damped the 
enthusiasm of scholars who might bave wished to 
devote themselves to Vedic studies, by saying, as hß 
does at the end of bis essay : ' The Vedas are too 
voluminous for a complete translation of the wbole^ 
and what they contain would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader, much less that of the trans- 
lator.' 

Interest aroused in Oermany. If 

*^^ curiosity of tbe leamed world had beeo 

rüy in England, but in Germany alÄ>il|j 

I admired the graceful simplicity ä 

8 fipiend Herder, with the true instinct 

jui, was tbirsting for tbe Veda. "Whih I^ 

dd an extreme antiquity to the I^^l^ 

even to plays like ä^akuntalä, be Batl|^ 
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clearly that whatever had been hitherto published of 
Sanskrit literature, was comparatively modern and 
secondary in its character. ' For the real Veda of the 
Indians/ he sighed, ' as well as for the real Sanskrit 
language, we shall probably have to wait a long time/ 

Bnnsen's pxojeoted Jonmey to Zndla. 

How strong a desire had been awakened in Gerraany 
at that time for a real and authentic knowledge of the 
Veda, I leamt from my dear old friend Bunsen, when 
I first made his acquaintance in London in 1846. He 
was then Prussian Minister in London. He told me 
that when he was quite a young man, he had made up 
his mind to go himself to India, to see whether there 
really was such a book as the Veda, and what it was 
like. But Bunsen was then a poor student at Göttingen, 
poorer even, I believe, than the poorest student in 
England or Scotland. What did he do to realize his 
dream ? He became tutor to a young and very rieh 
American gentleman, well known in later life as one 
of the American millionaires, Mr. Astor. Instead of 
accepting payment for his lessons, he stipulated with 
the young American, who had to retum to the United 
States, that they should meet in Italy , and from thence 
proceed together to Lidia on a voyage of literary dis- 
covery. Bunsen went to Italy, and waited and waited 
for his friend, but in vain. Mr. Astor was detained at 
home, and Bunsen, in despair, had to become private 
secretary to Niebuhr, who was then Prussian Minister 
at Erome. Brilliant as Bunsen's career became after- 
wards, he always regretted the failure of his youthful 
scheme. * I have been stranded,' he used to say, ' on 
the sands of diplomacy ; I should have been happier 

(2) E 
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had I remained a soholar.' This was the örigin of 
own friendship with Bunsen. 

When I called on him as Prassian Minister to h 
my passport visf' in order to nrtiun to Gennany, i 
when I explained to him how I had worked to l» 
oüt an edition of the text and cc*mmentajy of the I 
veda from MSS. &cattei>ed about in different libra 
in Eorope. and was now obliged to retom to Gemu 
nnable to complete my copies and coUations of ma 
Script«, he took my hand, and said« ' I lock upon ; 
SS myself, young again. Stay in London, and a£ 
ways and means. let me see to that.' Mind. I was t 
a yoong, miknown man. Bnnsen had never seen 
before. Let that be a lesson to young men, nevea 
despair. K you have foiind a work to which you 
ready to sacrifice the whole of your life, and if ; 
have &ith in yourselves, others will have faith in ] 
and, sooner or later, a werk that mnst be done will 
done. 

MSS. of tlM Teda bronipht to Burope. 

But I have not yet finished the aceount of the fi 
discovery of the Teda. 

After Colebrooke'8 retum from Lidia, manascri 
of the Veda and its commeDtaries had become ac< 
sible in London. The first who made an attempt 
study these manuscripts. to copy and collate th 
and prepare them for publieation, was Rosen. As 
result of his labours he published in 1830 his RigveL 
tipedmen. It contained a few hymns only, but 
moduced a great impression, because, after all, it ^ 
^VBt authentic specimen of the ancient Vedic li 
mbmitted to the scholars of Europe. Ko£ 
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undertook to bring out the whole of the Rig-veda, but 
he found the prelimmary work, the study of Säyana's 
commentary and of all the literature pertaming to it, 
far more difficult than he expected. When affcer seven 
years of hard and patient labour Rosen died in 1837, 
all that there was to be published after his death in 
1838, was the first book of the Rig-veda in Sanskrit, 
with a Latin translation and notes. 

With Rosen's death the thread of the history of Vedic 
scholarship seems broken again. Many learned papers 
were written on the Veda, all based on Rosen's post- 
humous volume. Bopp constantly availed himself 
of the Veda for his Comparative Gravirfiar. Lassen, 
Benfey, Kuhn, and others, all drew as much informa- 
tion as possible out of the 121 hymns which Rosen 
had placed within their reach. But the only scholar 
in Europe who went beyond Rosen, and who really 
forms the connecting link between the first and the 
second periods of Vedic scholarship, was Eugfene 
Bumouf at Paris. 

Enir^nd Bnmoiif in France. 

Historical justice requires that Bumouf s merits 
ähould be fully recognised, because, owing to his being 
salled away to Buddhistic studies, and owing to his 
3arly death, very little of his work on the Veda haa 
3ome to the knowledge of the world, except through 
3is disciples. First of aU, Bumouf worked hard in 
jollecting MSS. of the principal Vedas, of their com- 
nentaries, and of other works necessary for their 
jlucidation. He had persuaded Guizot^,who was then 

^ See Appendix IV. 
E Q, 
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Prime Minister in France, to provide the funds 

sary for the aequisition of these MSS. ; others 

acquired at his own expense. With the help c 

MSS. he gained a wider acquaintance with 

literature than was possessed at that time 1 

other Scholar. Scholars came from all parts of ' 

to attend his lectures. These lectures were gi 

the Colüge de France. They were attended by 

Gorresio, Roth, Goldstücker, Barth^Iemy St. I 

Bardelli, and others, who have all done good 

though some of .them have gone to rest fron 

labours. In these lectures Bumouf laid before 

the most generous spirit his own views on the 

pretation of the Veda, his own results, and hii 

plans for the future. The true principles of the 

pretation of the Veda, the necessity of beginninj 

the native commentaries, and the equal necesa 

going beyond them and discovering the true me 

of the Vedic language by the same method of deci 

ment which Bumouf himself had so triumph 

applied to the Avesta and to the cuneiform m 

tions, were then for the first time clearly enunci 

And not only was all his knowledge freely cornn 

cated to his pupils, but his own MSS. were rei 

placed at their disposal, if only they would work 

help in the advancement of Vedic scholarship. 

We were allowed to handle for the first time, 

••he texts of the Vedas and their commenta 

books as the Nirukta, the Pr&ti«&kh; 

»a-sütras were freely placed at our disp 

n be no question whatever that the foifl 

itical school of Vedic scholarship was Buib 

he himself was the very last man to daimi 
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credit for what he had done. The seed which he had 
80wn bore ample fruit, and that was all he cared for. 
In Roth's Essays on the Veda (1846) we see the first 
results of Bumouf's teaching, and in his later works, 
his edition of the Nirukta (1852) and his valuable 
contributions to the Petersburg Dictionary, the same 
Bcholar has proved himself a worthy disciple of that 
great French savant. 

Ky Edition of the Biff-Teda. 

I had come to Paris to attend Burnouf 's lectures, 
and with very vague notions as to an edition of the 
text and the commentary of the Rig-veda. You must 
remember that the Vedas had never been published in 
India, though for more than three thousand years they 
had held there the same place which the Bible holds 
with US. They existed both in oral tradition, as they 
still exist, and in MSS., more or less perfect, more or 
less correct. These MSS. therefore had to be copied, 
and then to be collated. This was comparatively 
an easy task. The real difBculty began with the 
commentary. First of all, that commentary was 
enormous, and filled about four volumes quarto of 
a thousand pages each. While the MSS, of the text 
were generally correct, those of the commentary were 
inostly very carelessly written, füll of omissions, and 
often perfectly unintelligible. But the greatest diffi- 
culty of all was that Säya/ia, the Compiler of the great 
commentary, who lived in the fourteenth Century 
A.D.^, quoted largely from a literature which was at 
that time entirely unknown to us, which existed in 

^ He became president of the College of iSnngeri in 1331, and died 
in 1386. 
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MSS. only, and often not even in MSS. aceessible is 
Europe. My idea was to give extracts only from this 
commentary, but on this point Burnouf resisted w& 
all bis might. We must have the whole or nothis^ 
be used to say, and often wben I despaired of mj 
task, be encouraged and belped me with his advioa 
Before I could begin tbe first volume of my editionof 
Sayä.7ia's commentary, I bad to read, to copy, and to 
index tbe principal works wbicb were constantij 
referred to by SäyaTia — a little library by itsett 
However, in 1849 tbe first volume appeared, ani 
twenty-five years later, in 1875, tbe wbole work va» 
finisbed. 

I bave tbus tried to give you a sbort sketch of the 
discoveiy of tbe Veda. My own task was not tbat of 
a discoverer, but tbat of a patient excavator only. 
Witb every new platform tbat was laid bare, wift 
every new volume tbat was publisbed, scbolara rushed 
in to examine wbat bad been found, to sift the asheB, 
to clear the genuine antiquities from tbe rubbifllL 
Critical scbolarsbip did not wait tili the wbole rf 
Säya-na's commentary was finished. A number d 
excellent young scholars have been at work on the 
Veda in every country of Europe. In India also » 
new interest has sprung up in Vedic literature, and 
with every year new light is thrown on the enig- 
matic utterances of the Vedic Rishis. Wbat theae 
utterances are, wbat the Rig-veda really is, what the 
whole of Vedic literature contains^ I shall have to 
explain to you in my next lecture. 
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LECTÜEE IV. 

SÜBVEY OF VEDIC LITEBATÜRE. 
PecnUar Gharacter of Zndiaii Antlqiiity. 

WE saw how the Veda was discovered, how the* 
aneient city of Vedic thought was excavated, 
i and how a world which had lain buried for thousand» 
^i of years was called back to Hfe in our own time. No 
ß\ doubt the niins of Camac in Egypt look grander, the 
j| paJaces of Nineveh are more magnificent, the streets 
l and houses and temples at Fompeii are more imposing 
{ than a hundred volumes of Vedic literature. But 
^ what is it that ^ves lifo to the colossal ruins of 
jf Camac, what allows us a real insight into the palaces 
• of Nineveh, what imparts to the streets and houses 
and temples of Fompeii a meaning and a real human 
interest^ if not the inscriptions on their walls and the 
rolls of papyrus and parchment which teil us of the 
thoughts of the aneient Egyptians, or Assyrians, or 
Romans ? Mere monuments, mere lists of kings, mere 
names of battles, what do they teach us ? But give us 
one thought, orte truly human sentiment, and we feel 
at home among those aneient ruins, the Babylonian 
statues begin to live, the Egyptian mummies begin 
to speak, and the streets of aneient Fompeii swar 
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once more with Senators, with philosophers, and thej 
gay Society of ancient Italy. 

Here it is where the discoveries in India assertl 
their superiority over all other discoveries in and^ 
history. It is true we have no reaUy ancient iempleB 
or palaces in that country. Massive stone buildingB] 
were probably unknown in India before the rise rfl 
Buddhism and the conquests of Alexander, and evea 
if they had existed, they would have perished long 
ago in the peculiar climate of India. The Indian 
mind had no faith in that small immortality whid 
the kings of Egypt and Babylon valued so rauch, and 
strove to secure for themselves by their stupendous 
edifices. The Hindu always feit himself a mere 
stranger on earth, a sojourner in a foreign land, and 
the idea of perpetuating his name and fame for a fev 
thousand years by brick and mortar never entered ü 
mind, tili he had learnt it frora Outsiders. 

But if the Aryas in India have left us no stoneB, 
they have left us bread — thoughts to feed on, riddleB 
to solve, lessons to learn, such as we find nowheie 
eise. 

Meaning' of Veda. 

We call what they have left us Veda. New whai 
does Veda mean? It means knowledge, and it ifl 
letter by letter the same word as the Greek otba, Le. 
Folba, only that Veda is a neun, while otba is a verb. 
But the verb also exists in Sanskrit, and as we have 
to learn in Greek that olba is a perfect with the 
leaning of the present, we have to learn in Sanskrit 
i^t veda is a perfect, but means 'I know.' 

a. mere accident, a mere coincidence 1 Cer- 
It is one of those small facts of the 
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Science of Language which can teach us volumes. 
This similarity between, or rather this identity of, 
Sanskrit veda and Greek olba, clenches with the 
force of an hydraulic hammer the original unity of 
the Speakers of Greek and Sanskrit. If perfect San- 
skrit was spoken 1500 b. c, and if perfect Greek was 
spoken about the same time, then these two streams 
of language which had diverged even at that time so 
much that not one word in them was exacüy the 
same, that Homer and Vasish^a would have been 
perfectly unintelligible to each other, these two 
streams of language, I say, must once have formed 
one stream, and in that one stream this so-called 
irregulär perfect must have been formed once for all. 
No other explanation is possible for that simple 
equation veda=or8a. 

But this perfect veda and olba, with the meaning 
of the present, may teach us another lesson also, 
; najnely, that these early framers of language held the 
: same, whether right or wrong, view on the nature of 
human knowledge which Locke held. If he said. 
Nihil in intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu, 
they expressed ' I know ' by ' I have seen,' — the 
only saving clause being in the implied I, which may 
represent what Leibnitz added, nihil, nisi intellectus. 
But it is time now to ask what this Veda really is. 
The Veda has become such a power, not only in 
linguistic research, but in all antiquarian, religious, 
and philosophical studies, that no honest student can 
be satisfied with a vague idea of what the Veda is. 
I am airaid a more detailed survey of Vedic literature 
will prove somewhat tedious, but to a real student of 
religion such knowledge is absolutely indispensable. 
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It ha« Wou usual to speak of three or even of foi 
Veiln8, namoly. tho Rig-veda, Ya^ur-veda, Slmir 
veda« to which the Atharva-veda has been täÜ 
HH tho fourth. Now although from an Indian päi 
of viow this is (HTfoctlv correct, nothing can be moR 
iniHh'Atling fnuu au histoiical point of view. Fkh 
nn historioal (xünt of view there is bnt one real Vedii 
tho Iti^-Yinla« and when we say ihe Rig-Yeda,irU 
\v(« iiuMui is tho Kig-veda-sanihitä only, ihe ooDeekiii 
of hyinns, and nothiug eise. When ^we speak of tb 
VcmUi as ivpn'soiiting the earliest phase of thon^ 
Aiul lan^uAgi' aceossible to the historian on Aiyii 
grouiui, that pha;üo of thought must not be lookedfo 
in what aiv o^iUod the Ya</ur-veda and'Säma-vedi» 
biit in tho hymns of the Rig-veda only, to idaA 
poHHihly Hoino populär verses eollected in theAtharvir 
Vi' Ja nwiy havo to Ih> added. Whenever thereforel 
Hpoak of tho Voiia in general, whenever I appeal to 
tho Voda lUH tho foundation of the scienee of langiiBge, 
niythology« and roligion, what I mean is the Rig- 
veda, tho Voda of tho sacred hymns which belonged 
to tho anoiont inhabitants of the conntry of the Seven 
Rivers. 

Bralmmnio View of th« VedML. 

In Order to explain how the eonfusion between the 
Rig-veda and tho other so-ealled Vedas arose, I must 
explam to you tho view whieh the Brahmans them- 
selves take of their ancient sacred literature. 

Accorduag to them there are three Yedas (trayi 
vidyä), or, aeeording to later authorities, four, the 
Rig-veda, Yagrur-veda, Säma-veda, and, as the 
fourth, the Atharva-veda. 
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Each of these Yedas, as we now possess it, consists 
Df two parts, called Samhitä. and BrähmaTia. The 
StLmhitks, literally collections, consist of Mantras, 
or metrical compositions, the Brähmanas are ia 
prose. 

Tlie Blir-veda. 

Let US begin with the Kig-veda. Rig, which is a 
modification of Hk, means a verse, originally a verse 
ofpraise, for the root ark in one of its ramifications 
has taken the sense of praising and celebrating. 
Hence arka also, a hymn of praise. 

Tte Samhitä of the Kig-veda, as we find it in our 
MSS., is a large collection of hymns, chiefly but not 
exclusively of a religious character. It is really a 
collection of collections, for it consists of ten so-called 
Biancüalas, lit. rounds or spheres, and each of these 
Biia')ic?alas forms by itself an independent collection, 
Buad belonged originally to one or other of the great 
Vedic families. 

The Ten Mamfala«. 

We can distinguish between Ma^wialas II to VII, 
which are distinctly MaTic^alas belonging to certain 
families, and the remaining four Ma^idalas, which are 
less distinctly the property of Vedic families. 

Thus the second MaTicZala belongs to the family 
of GWtsamada (Bhärgava). 

The third to that of Visv&mitra. 

The fourth „ „ Vämadeva (Gautama). 

Thefifth „ „ Atri. 

The sixth „ „ BharadvS,gfa. 

The seventh „ „ Vasish^Aa. 
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The first Mar^fala is not ascribed to any family in 
particular, but is called by native authorities the 
!^[a7u7a]a of the Ä'atarAdns, that is of the poets who 
eaeh contributed about a hundred verses to this book. 
The eighth Ma/icZala contains a liarge number of 
hymns composed in a peculiar metre, called Pra- 
giithas. 

While the eighth Manciala seems to have been col- 
lected chiefly on the strength of the similarity of 
metre, the ninth was evidently intended to com- 
prehend hymns addressed to one and the same deity, 
namely, Soma. 

The families who principally contributed to these 
three books, the first, the eighth, and the ninth, aie 
the Kä7ivas and Angirasas, though other families are 
not excluded. 

Lastly, the tenth book seems to contain whatevor 
was left over of Vedic poetry. It is called the 
MaTwZala of the long and short, or naiscellaneous 
hymns. The poets also seem to belong pronaiscuously 
to every one of the ancient Vedic families. 

It was very natural on the strength of these facts 
to suppose that the six Family Matidalas, II to VII, 
were the oldest eollections ; that they were followed 
by the eighth and ninth MsLndala>s, each having its 
own distinctive character and purpose, and that in 
the end the first and tenth MaTidalas were added, 
containing the last gleanings of the ancient col- 
lectors. 

Method in the CoUection of the Ten Mancfalas. 

But if we examine the character of the ten Mari- 
dalas more closely, we shall find that such a theory 
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-can hardly be justified. There is clearly one and the 
same System, according to which every one of these 
ten books has been collected. It is not by accident, 
as I pointed out long ago^, that in every one of these 
MaTirfalas, except the eighth^ and.ninth, the first hymns 
are those addressed to Agni, and that these are foUowed 
by hymns addressed to Indra. Native students of the 
Veda were fully aware of this fact, and we can only 
account for it by admitting that the coUection of all, 
pr at least of eight of the MaTic^alas, was carried out 
under the same presiding spirit. 

Another feature common to several of the Ma7ic?alas^ 
is a certain arithmetical order of the hymns. Here 
I should mention first of all that each Maric^ala is 
divided into a number of Anuväkas, i.e. recitations 
or chapters. In many of these Anuväkas the hymns 
foUow each other according to the diminishing number 
of Verses. This fact no one could help perceiving 
who looked at the tabülar index printed at the end 
of my edition of .the Rig-veda *. But the frequency 
with which this law was broken prevented most 
scholars from drawing the important lesson which, 
I believe, Professor Grassmann was the first to draw, 
namely, that whenever that rule is broken, there 
must have been a reason for it. The chief reason 
is supposed to have been that the hymns which break 
the rule were later additions, and that in some cases 
shorter hymns at the end of an Anuväka had been 

* Rig-veda-Sanhita, translation, vol. i. p. xxv. 

' The eighth Mandala begins with hymns to Indra, not, as Prof. 
Weber asserts, with hymns to Agni. The tenth Maru^ala begins 
w^ith hymns to Agni. 

' Cf. Delbrück in Jenaer Literaturzeitungy 1875, p. 867. 

* Bergaigne, Journal Asiatiquej 1886, p. 197. 
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wrongly united Into one large hymiL This has beeB 
a most uscful lesson for critical purposes, thoügh in 
some cases the knife of the operatisg critics mayhave 
bcen handled with too great boldness \ 

There aro many characteristics, however, which al 
the Man(falas sharo in common, and ^v-hich show ihe 
working of a common System on the pari of ihe 
collectors. The collectors were evidently impressed 
with the idea that every hymn must havo a poety 
and that every poet must belong to a certain familj. 
In many cases it is quite evident that these names 
wcre fanciful ; still in none of the Ma/ndaias do we 
find a hymn without the names of poet er deity. 
That hymns addressed to the same deity were 
generally kept together, we have seen alreadj. 
There is the same tendency also to keep hymns of 
the same poets together. Nor can there be any douU 
that the same general theory of metre had been ac- 
cepted by the Compilers of all the ten Mandalaa, 

It seems to me quite clear from these facts that we 
must admit a period, it may be of one er of two 
generations only, during which a few individualB 
agreed to collect the sacred poetry that had been 
preserved in six of the most prominent Brahmanic 

* Tliis, as has Inx^n shown by Delbrück, Grassmann., and othen, 
is vory eloar in tho st^vonth MaMt/ala. There the hynins addressed 
to each deity liiniinish rogularly in successiou, except at the end of 
each group. 
(1) Hymns addn^asod to Agni, regulär 1-14, irregulär 15-17. 
;2) ., „ Indra, „ 18-30, „ 31-38. 

the Visve, regulär 34-54, irregulär 55. 
the Marutas. regulär 56-58, in«gular 59. 
Sür%*a, the Marutas, and Yaruna, legultf 

60-t>5, irregulär 66. 
the A.<vinau, regulär 67-73, irregulär 74. 
Ushas, regulär 75-30, irregulär 81. 
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families, that the same individuals, or their immediate 
suceessors, superintended the other four collections 
also, which are contained in the eighth, the ninth, 
the first, and the tenth Manctalas, and that in this 
-way one great coUection, the Rig-veda-samhitä, was 
finished. The whole collection of hymns is sometimes 
called Däsatayt, i.e. consisting of ten parts, as it 
^were, the Decamerone. Däsatay a is an adjective, 
meaning what belongs to the ten MaTic^alas. 

Viu]i1>er of Bynuui.. 

This collection, as we now possess it, handed down 
in the school of the /S&kalas, consists of 1017 hymns 
(Mantras or S&ktas), while in the school of the Bäsh- 
kalas their number amounted to 1025. There are 
besides eleven hymns, called the Välakhilya hymns ^, 
•which were added at the end of the sixth Anuväka 
of the eighth Manc^ala. If we count them together 
with the 1017 hymns of the Säkalas, we get a sum 
total of 1028 Vedic hymns. There are other spurious 
hymns called Khilas, but they are not counted with 
the hymns of the Sa77^hitä. 

The Tr&tiäathjuM. 

These 1028 hymns became soon the subject of a 
most minute study, a kind of Masoretic exegesis. They 
had to be leamt by heart, and their exact pronuncia- 
tion was laid down with the greatest care in works 
called Prätisäkhyas^. The date of these Prätisä- 

* There can be no doubt that these eleven hynms were added at 
a later time, and that they had existed before as a separate collec- 
tion. This is best shown by the fact that they admit Galitas from 
themselves only, except in one doubtful case, tarn tvä vayam. 

• The Prätisäkhyas form one of the six Vedängas, viz. the Sikshft. 
Croldstücker denied it, but he is refuted by the iJik-prätisäkhya itself, 
which says, S. 827, that it is kritsna?» vedängam anindyam 
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khyas Las been fixed with as mach probability as ii 
attainable in such matters, in abont the fifth or sizA 
Century B.c. They are certainly prior to the groit 
grammarian Pänini who quotes verbatim firom the 
Prati^äkhya belonging to the fifäkaJa school of the 
Rig-veda^ 

Bat« of th« Pr&tis&Uij». 

In this Prätiödkhya we have clear proof ihat the 
author of it, commonly called /Saunaka, knew our 
coUection of hymns, consisting of ten MancKalas. He 
speaks of däsatayi- verses, i.e. verses found in the 
ten MaTicZalas. He actually quotes a passage ii 
Coming from the tenth Maiic/ala^ (Sütra 313). In 
fact, his various rules presuppose not only the cd- 
lection of the ten MaiicZalas, but the exact coUocatioii 
also of the hymns in each Ma^i^Zala, such as we noir 
possess them. It is thus and thus only that he ie 
able to say, as he does, rthat a certain verse (L 138, 6) 
is the longest, and another the shortest (VI. 45, 29), 
among all the verses of the ten Ma-ndälas. 

He goes even further, and he shows himself so 
certain of every consonant and vowel of the whole 
text of the ten Ma^cZalas being in its right place, that 
he can say (S. 309) with perfect assurance and with 

arsham , * a complete Vedänga, faultless, and canonical.' The fiist 
Prätisäkhya published was that of the Rig-veda (1856-69). Thoe 
are, besides the two Prätisäkhyas of the Ya^ur-veda, one for the 
Väf/asaneyi-saTwhitä, the other for the Taittiriya, and the Atharvft- 
präti.säkhya. A Säma-prätisäkhya has been published by Satja^nta 
Sämasrami in the Ushä, vol. i. No. 3 seq. 

* See Appendix V. 

^ Rig-veda-prätisakhya, 997,öyesh<Ää däsatayishu nXcd,m,theIongeflt 
of the verses among the Dä^atayis. I thought that D&satayl 
might hero be meant as a name of Man^fala, because the text has 
rü^my not rikshu. See, however, Sütras 946 and 993. 
. » The technical term Mawdala occurs first in the Aitareya-ftranyaka 
and in the Qnhya-sütras. 
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pierfect correctness, that, for instance, Compounds 
snding with the words varuTia and vrata shorten 
&lieir last vowel, provided a consonant or semi-vowel 
foUcws, and this through the whole of the Rig-veda, 
except in thirteen hymns which are ascribed to Medhä,- 
tithii(L 12;L 24). 

Minutiae of the Txktig&khjtk, 

Such Statements occur again and again, and leave 
as in no doubt that not a Single hymn could have 
been added to our coUection, nor a single line be 
shanged, affcer the date of the Präti8ä.khyas. 

This is a most important point, for unless our argu- 
tnents can be upset, we now possess the certainty 
that the Masoretic studies of the sixth and fiffch cen- 
buries b. c. presuppose, nay postulate the existence, 
aot only of Vedic hymns in general, but of our coUec- 
Idon of these hymns in ten Mandalas ; and not only 
of our coUection in ten Manc^alas, but of every hymn 
sxactly in that place in which we now find it, with 
Bvery word in its right place, nay with every vowel, 
öither lengthened or shortened, exactly as they are 
lengthened or shortened in our MSS. This means that 
the text, exactly as we possess it in MSS. not more 
than about 500 years old, had become the subject of 
most minute scholastic studies about 500 B. c. 

The Anukramanis of «Sannaka. 

And now we may advance another step. The same 
author, Saunaka, to whom the authorship of one 
Pratisäkhya is ascribed, is also mentioned as the 
author of certain indices to the Rig-veda, caUed Anu- 
kramanis, literally, * after-steppings/ These indices 

* See Appendix VI. 
(2) F 
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iHuitüin tho nuniber of MancUas, of Anuvftkaa, 
of hyiuns, the naiues of the aothors and the ddä 
aiul tho niotros, 

Most of thoso Single indices have been preservel 
UM. or thoy existod at least as late as the tiiDe 
SAya^a, fourtivnth Century. They -were snpersedi 
luiwoviT, by the luore comprehensive index of Kit] 
ynniv« tho Sarvauukrama»i. These indices againp 
HUi){H>8o tho toxt of the ten Mariclalas in all 
important foatun's exactly such as we now poss 
it, und thu8 onable us to say that the bridge of ( 
argumont sj^ans a distanee of more than t-wo ihonsa 
yoars, and Innds us about 500 b. c. in the schools 
tho IkAhinans. the so-called Farishads, 'where "we i 
toaehor and pupils leaming by heart exaoÜy 1 
samo Voda which we are studying at present. 



VomlMr of V«raes of the Xl^-i 

We saw that, acoonling to the calculation of tii 
ancient scholai-s, the Rig-veda-sa?)ihitä consisted th 
as it does now, of ten ^la ^k/alas, eighty-five Anuväi 
and 1028 Süktas or hymns. But they went 1 
ther in their calculations, and counted 10,402 vers 
153,826 words, 432,000 syllables. These calculati( 
I am obliged to confess, havo not yet been checl 
except that of the verses, and here there is a < 
crepancy, but only a slight one. On an average, h( 
ever, a hymn may be said to consist of ten verses 
that the number of 10,402 verses for 1028 hyi 
cannot be far wrong. 

This will give you an idea of the extent of the i 
Veda, or the Rig-veda-samhita. If we take i 

^ See Appendix VII. 
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SMicount the length of the Vedic verses, bb compared 
«pith the Greek hexameter, the ßig-veda may be said 
bo contain nearly as much as the Iliad and Odyssey 
bogether. 

This is all we have and ever shall havefor studying 
ibat ancient period in the history of the Aryan race 
which precedes in language, mythology, and religion 
fthe Homeric period, hitherto the most ancient known 
,period in the history of our race. 

r 

The Sftma-veda. 

If all the rest of what is called Vedic literature had 
been lost, we should not have been much the poorer 
for it. To the student of the history of Sanskrit 
literature the other so-called Vedas are no doubt of 
very high interest, as they form the connecting Unk 
between the ancient Vedic period and the later 
Sanskrit literature. But in the eyes of the general 
historian they cannot compare with what is really 
unique in the literature of the whole world, the 
hynms of the Eig-veda. 

What then are the other so-called Vedas ? 

What is called the Säma-veda-samhitä is no 
more than a compilation of verses contained in the 
Eig-veda, which had to be sung at certain sacrifices, 
and not simply to be recited, as were the hymns of the 
Eig-veda. Säman means melody. Very often single 
verses are taken out of the hymn to which they ori- 
ginally belonged, in order to be sung together at 
certain sacrifices. There are only seventy-eight out 
of the 1549 verses of the Säma-veda^ which have not 

^ See Ludwig, Rig-veda, iii. pp. 419-426. Aufrecht, Rig-veda, 
second edition, vol. ii. p. xlv. 

F 2 
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hoon found in oar text of tbe Rig-veda. All the reri 
aro siinply tho same as we find them in the Rig-yedik 
with slight variations, representing the vaiions lead* 
ings of different recensions (8äkb&), but by no meaiu; 
as wns once supposed^, a more ancient text. 



What we call the Yaflfur-veda-sainrhit& is a cd- 
lection of verscs and sacrificial formulas, intended &r 
thü usc of the priests who, while perfonniiig tbe sacn- 
tico, had to mutier these verses and formulas. Ta^us' 
is the namc for these sacrificial formulas, as ya^nai 
tho nanie of sacrifice. 

What then is the difierence between the colleciion 
of hynins of tho Rig-veda and the two collections of 
hymn» of tho Yagrur-veda and Säma-veda ? 

The coUcction of hymns of the Rig-veda represeola 
au historical event, like the final coUection of UM 
books of the Old Testament. It arose from a desin 
to preservo from destruction the sacred poetry thit 
was the property of certain families, in order to band 
it down as a whole from generation to g^ieration. 

Tlie KhtaiaaM or Mantra P«riod. 

I have formerly called the period during 'which the 
hymns coUected in the Rig-veda were originaUy com- 
posed, tbe Khandaa period, Ar^andas being one of 

* This idea of Prof. Wober's has been sufficienily refated Iff 
BarneUy Ämhoya-brfthmaNa, p. xvi, and by Aufrecht, Big-yeä», 
aeoond oditioiif p. xxxvii. 

* The distinotion of riky säman, and yaofus is dearly laÜ 
down in the Aitaroya-äranyaka* II. 3, 6, 8 : *Arik verse, a gftthl^ 
a kumbyft (a moral saw) are measured (metrical). A Ya^ms linc 

m. inyooation (nigada), and general remarks, these are not measorsd. 
S&man, or any portion of it (geshtta, i e. parvan) is mnsicaL' 
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^he oldest names for these sacred verses, and I have 

feded to distinguish it from the period in which these 

rverses were coUected and studied as a whole, which I 

icalled the Mantra period, mantra being the tech- 

.nical name for these hymns. But later researches 

have convinced me that with regard to the Rig-veda 

the Mantra period simply represents the closing of 

^^the -K^Aandas period, while with regard to the Yagrur- 

■veda and Säma-veda it has now become clear that 

sihere never was a Mantra period at all, but that even 

T.ihe first coUection of these hymns and formulas 

f belongs to a later period, that of the prose Bräh- 

manas, and certainly did not precede that period. 

Tlie Prose Brfthmanas. 

I mentioned before that, according to Hindu autho- 
rities, every Veda consists of a eoUection of hymns, 
Sa^Tihitäs, and Brähmaiias. These Brahmarias are 
the earliest speeimens of prose literature in India 
•which we possess, and their object was to describe 
the elaborate System of sacrifices which had grown up 
among the Brähmans, and to show how the hymns 
or portions of the hymns should be used at each 
sacrifice. 

For the Performance of these sacrifices, particularly 
of the gi-eat sacrifices, three distinct classes of priests 
were required. One class had to perform the manual 
labour, which was very considerable, the Clearing of 
the sacrificial ground, the erection of altars, the 
lighting of the fire, the preparation of the offerings, 
&c. They were called Adhvaryus, the labouring 
priests, and their duties, mixed up with endless specu- 
lations, were described in the Brähmarias of thf 
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Adhvaxyus. They formed the BrfthmanaB of th 
Yagrur-veda. 

Another class of priests had to eing. They im 
called XJdgÄtris, the singing priests, and their « 
spective duties were in the same way described inli 
Brähmanas of the XJdgätrzs, or, as they are also caUo 
the iTAandogas, i.e. the singers of the kkssnii 
These formed the BrähmaTias of the Säma-veda. 

A third class of priests had to recite ceriain hymi 
with the utmost correetness of articulation. Th« 
were called Hotris, the reciting priests, and thei 
duties were described in the Brähma-nas of the Hoti 
priests. They formed the Brahma-nas of the Rig-ved 

The Br&lunanMi of tlie Yagmr-Toda. 

We can best study the historical growth of tl 
BrähmaTias in the case of the Adhvaryu priests, ili 
actual performers of the sacrifices. 

We possess for the Adhvaryus four ancient woA 
containing explanations of the sacrifice, — 

(1) The Kä^Aaka, belonging to the school of ti 
Ka^^, 

(2) The Kapish^Äala-ka^Äa Samhitä, belonging t 
the school of the Kapish^Aala-ka^Äas, 

(8) The Maiträyani Sa-wihitä, belonging to th 
school of the MaitrayaTias, and 
(4) The Taittiriyaka. 

In these four works the verses to be used bytk 
' 'hvarvu priest are given in proper order for ead 

"•ey are accompanied by prose portioiv 
actions and general observations. 
«erved that two of them are caDeJ 
gh they would more correctly hat« 
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n called Br&hmaTias. There is, in fact, no other 

IBrUhma^ia for the Kapish^Aala-kaf^as and the Maiträ- 

K-ya^iiyas, besides what is here called their Samhitä. The 

^aittiriyaka, however, exists in two portions, one called 

.^jSaTTihitä, the other Br^hma^ia. But here again there is 

^really no distinction between the two, the Brähmana 

-being simply a continuation and appendix of the Sam- 

"nitä;. S amhitä;, in fact, is a misnomer, as applied to the 

•JiaiträyaTiiya and the Kapish^Aala-ka^Aa Samhitä^s^ 

and, in spite of native tradition, it would be far better 

:to call these coUections of the Taittiriyas, Maiträ- 

-yatias, and Kapish^Aala-ka^^as, Brähmarias. 

After a time, however, it was feit to be useful for 
the priests, when performing the sacrifice, to have a 
Beparate collection of the hynins and sacrificial for- 
mulas, and another containing the rules of the sacri- 
fice and the explanatory notes. And thus we find in 
"the school of the Vägrasaneyins a Samhitä, con- 
i^aining nothing but the hymns, and a Brähmaria, 
<)ontaining nothing but the explanations. In this 
form the Yagrur-veda is called the Bright Yagrur- 
^eda, in contradistinction from the Dark Yagrur- 
-veda, in which hymns and explanations are mixed. 
The BrähmaTia of the Bright Yagrur-veda is called the 
iSatapatha-brähmaTia, and it exists in two texts, 
as handed down by the two schools of the Mädhy- 
a.ndinas and Rärivas. 

We are thus enabled to see how the so-called 
Sa^nhitä of the Yagrur-veda, the collection of verses 
and formulas to be used by the Adhvaryu priest, arose. 
Jt existed first as part and parcel of a Brähmaria, and 
-was afterwards extracted and separated from it for 
the benefit of the officiating priest. It is therefore 
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►f the hymns of the Eig-veda during the Performance 
tf the saerifice. But there is no eoUection giving 
liese hymns in the order in which they have to be 
*ecited by the Hotri priests. Such a coUection would 
lave been analogous to the hymn-books of the labour- 
ing and the singing priests, while the coUection of the 
Big-veda hymns, as we possess it, is really an his- 
torical coUection, carried out in common, as we saw, 
by a number of BraTimanic famUies, and by itself 
utterly useless for sacrificial purposes. 

Tlie Brfthxnana of the TLig~veäA, 

It seems that the Hotri priests, the reciters, were 
bhe most highly educated Brähmans. It was their 
iuty not only to know the whole of the hymns of 
bhe Eig-veda by heart, and to learn to pronounce 
bhem with the greatest accuracy, but likewise to 
Learn from their Brä,hma7ias at what part of the 
äacrifice certain hymns and portions of hymns had 
bo be recited. We stiU possess two of these Bräh- 
ma^ias, intended for the use of the reciting priests, 

(1) The Aitareya-brähmaTia, belonging, according to 
Satyavrata, to the Ääkhä of the Ää-kalas, 

(2) The Kaushitaki - brähmaTia, also caUed the 
Äänkhäyana-brähmaTiÄ. 

If, according to the indications contained in these 
BrähmaTias, the hymns and verses to be recitöd by 
the Hota^ priests had been coUected and arranged 
according to the order of the different sacrifices, we 
should then have had a Eig-veda-samhitä on a level 
with the Samhitäs of the other Vedas. As it is, the 
Rig-veda-samhitä Stands by itself. It had a different, 
not a purely priestly origin, and, so far as we can 
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judge at present, it was anterior, not posterior, to Üie 
Brähmana period. 

The triM Yed». 

What is tho result of all this ? It is this, that we 
roally possess ono coUection only of ancient hymm 
which by itself represents tho earliest period of ladian 
language, mythology, and religion. This is called Übe 
Big-Yeda-sa77ihita, and can alone be spoken of as tbe 
truo Veda. 

Between the period represented by these hymiiS) 
the duration of which may have been many cen- 
turies, and the period which gave rise to the proee 
works called Brahmanas, there is a complete break. 
How it came about we cannot teil, but it is a &Gt 
that the authors of the Br&hmaTias had completely 
lost the true meaning of the Vedic hynms. Their 
interpretations^ or rather misinterpretations, of these 
ancient hymns are perfectiy astounding. Their onfi 
idea is the sacrifice, which had assumed such pro- 
portions, and had been elaborated with such haii' 
Splitting minuteness that we may well understand 
how the Brä;hmans had no thoughts left for anything 
eise. The hymns had become in time a merely salKn> 
dinate portion of the sacrifice. The proper positioD 
of a log of wood or of a blade of grass round the 
sacrificial fire, seemed of more consequence than tiie 
expressions of gratitude, the prayers for forgiveneBS 
of sin, or the praises of the mighty deeds of the gods, 
contained in the hymns of their ancestors. 

The Br&hmanae of the Brfthnuuui. 

I think, therefore, that we may speak of a period 
f BrflJimaTias following on the period of the hymnB, 
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and the very name of BrähmaTia period would fully 
characterise it. The name Brähma^ia has nothing to 
do with brahman, in the special sense of prayer, 
or sacrificial formula and ceremony. These are not 
the principal or exclusivo objects of the BrS.hma9ias. 
The name BrähmaTia was derived either from brah- 
man, neuter, meaning the clergy or priesthood, just 
as kshatram means the nobiUty, or directly from 
brahman, nom., brahmä, masc, the priest, and 
more especiaUy the superintending priest. For it 
should be remembered that, in addition to the three 
classes of priests whom I mentioned before, the 
labouring, the singing, and the reciting priests, there 
•was a fourth class who had to watch the progress of 
the sacrifice and see that all was done and spoken and 
sung correctly and in proper order. For that purpose 
the priests who performed the office of the Brahman 
had to he acquainted with the other Vedas also, and 
especiaUy with the rules laid down in the works 
which were called BräJimaTias. These Brähma^ias 
could hardly have been so called except because 
they were the books of the Brahman, neut., the 
clergy in general, or of the Brahman, masc, the 
superintending priest. BrähmaTia, the Brahman, is 
a derivative of brahman, masc. 

We possess at present a limited number of these 
Brähmanas only, but the number of Brähma-jms 
quoted is veiy large. We also know of numerous 
schools who foUowed the same BrS.hma7ia, though 
with slight variations — variations which may seem 
small to US, but which seemed very important in 
the eyes of the Vedic priesthood That there were 
ancient and modern Brähmanas we know from un- 
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impcachable authorities of the fourth Century B.G, 
for instance, the great grammarian, PäTiini. We aai 
beforo how the Separation of the hymns from tb 
BrahmaTias, a work ascribed to Ysl^/iavalkya, led ti 
the introduction of a new Br&hmana for the Ya^ 
veda, viz. the vSatapatha-br&hmaria, and this voj 
BrähmaTia, ascribed to Y&^/iavalkya^ is reckouelj 
ainong those which were not old ^. 



Ufe durinff tlie ▼•die P«rlod. 

It ought not to be ßupposed, however, that whaiire 
call the Brd;hmana period representsto us the wholerf 
the intellectual, or even of the religious life of IndÄ 
It would be fearful to think that miUions of peopb 
should for generations have fed on such stuff as W' 
find in the Brd;hma7ias, and on nothing eise. All ml 
can say is that these Brahmanas represent to us the 
only pillars left standing in a vast field of n^ns, bot 
that they need not have been the pillara of the only 
temples which once stood there. Besides, e very temple 
presupposes a vast surrounding of busy life, without 
which a priesthood would find itself stranded hi^ 
and dry. 

Even in the hymns of the Eig-veda we find a great 
deal more than merely religious sentiments. We find 
in them traces of a busy life in all its phases, peace 
and war, study and trade. Thus we read in hymn IX. 
112: 

Poem on Trades and ProfessionB. 

* Different indeed are our desires, different the works 
of men. The carpenter looks for something that is 

* PÄn. rV. 3, 105, värtt., IV. 2, 66, värtt. History of Andeni SamOaUi 
lüerature, p. 329. 
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broken, the leach for something that is sprained, the 
priest for one who oflfers oblations. . . . The smith with 
bis dry stieks, with his wings of birds (in place of 
bellows), and his stones (anvil), looks day after day for 
a man who possesses gold. ... I am a poet, my father 
18 a leach, my mother works the mill ; with different 
desires, all striving for wealth, we are as if running 
after cows ^.' 

PoenL of the Oambler. 

The next hymn, if hymn it can be called, contains 
the lamentations of a gambler. That gambling is not 
a modern invention, but one of the oldest, one of the 
most universal vices of the human race, has been 
clearly proved, not only from ancient literature, but 
likewise from the study of the customs of uncivilised 
races. Still it is startling when we meet in this 
poem, not only with dice and public gambling places, 
but with all the miseries entailed on wife and mother 
and brothers by the recklessness of a gambler. Some 
people who know all about primitive society declare 
without hesitation that such verses cannot be genuine. 
If they would prove it, we should feel most grateful. 
As it is, we must simply take note of them ; we must 
live and learn. 

^ * Nänänäm vai u naÄ dhiyaA vi vrat^i gfänänäm ; 

täkshä rish^äm rutäm bhishäk brahmSt sunväntam \kkh&\S. . . . 
GäratibhiA öshadhibhiA pam^bhiA sakun^äm 
kärmäräA äsmabhiA dyübhiA hiranyavantaia i/cÄr^ati . . . 
KärüA ahäm tatä/i bhishäk upalaprakshini nan^ ; 
n^ädhiyaA yasuyävaA änu g^ iva tasthima'. . . 

Rig-veda IX. 112, 1-3. 
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X. 84. 

1. These dice that have grown in the air on w 
great (Vibhidaka) tree, drive me wild when tb^ 
roll about on the board. This Vibhidaka seeni 
to me intoxicating liko a draught of Soma, that hi| 
grown on mount Mu^ävat. 

2. She (my wife) never troubled or chid me, sliil 
was kind to me and to my frionds. But I, for tlifl 
sake of these only-beloved dice, have spumed myl 
devoted wife. 

3. My mother-in-law hates me, my wifeavoids m 
the miserable finds no one to pity him ; nor do I eee 
what is the use of a gambler, as litÜe as of an old hone^ 
offered for sale. 

4. Others pet his wife, while his war-horse, the 
dice, thirsts for booty. Father, mother, and brothen 
say of him, ^We do not know him, lead him away 
bound.' 

5. And when I think that I shall not play with them 
again, then I am left by my friends who nin away. 
But when the brown dice are thrown down and uttä 
Speech, then I rush to their rendezvous, like a love- 
sick maiden. 

6. The gambler goes to the assembly, his body 
glowing, asking, Shall I win? Alas, the dice cross 
his desire, handing over to his Opponent all that he 
has made. 

7. These dice hook, prick, undo, bum, and inflame. 
After giving childish playthings they ruin the winner; 
yet to the gambler they are all covered with honey. 

8. Their Company of fifty-three plays about, like 
the bright Savitri, whose laws are never broken. 
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They do not bend before the anger of the mighty, even 
the king bends down before them. 

9. They roll down, they jump up ; though having 
no hands themselves, they resist him who has hands. 
These playing^ coals, though cold, when thrown on 
the board, bum the heart through and through. 

10. The wife of the gambler moums forlom, so does 
the mother of the son who is gone away, she knows 
not whither. In debt, trembling, longing for money, 
the gambler goes to the house of others by night. 

11. It grieves the gambler when he sees his wife, 
and the wives of others and their well-ordered house. 
In the fore-noon he has hamessed his brown horses (the 
diee) ; and when the fire is out, the wreteh sinks down. 

12. He who is the general of your large Company, 
the king of the troop, the first, to him I stretch forth 
my ten fingers to swear, — I do not refuse my stake, — 
I now speak the truth : 

13. ' Do not play with diee, plough thy field, enjoy 
what thou hast, consider it much. There are thy 
cows, O gambler, there thy wife — ^this is what the 
noble SavitW has told me. 

14. * Make (other) friends, O diee, have mercy on us, 
do not bewitch us with powerful enchantment. May 
your wrath abate, and your enmity ; let some one eise 
be held in the snare of the brown diee.* 

Independent Specnlatloxi. 

In the Brähmarias, particularly in the legends seat- 
tered about in them, we get many a glimpse of active 
life, and we see at all events that the Brähmans did 
not constitute the whole of India. On the contrary, 

^ Read divyaÄ for divy&Ä. 
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the nobility, though willing to work together wA\ 
tho priests, had evidently opened for themselves new 
avenues of thought, and begun to asserfc great ind»*l 
pendence in religious speculation, while among sonii 
of the Brd.hmans also a desire seems to have ariaei' 
to be freed from the tedious routine of their life, anl 
to retire into the forest for silent contemplation. B 
is curious that in both directions the Brahmank 
System should have yielded so readiiy. People tHio 
had done their duty as students and as married mOi 
were allowed to retire into the forest, free from neadj 
all religious restrictions, and to meditate there wiä 
perfect freedom on the highest problems of life. b 
these philosophical meditations princes and noblemei 
took an aetive part, and we hear of kings instructiog 
the wisest among the Brä,hmans in the knowledge rf 
the Highest Seif. 

Aranyakas aad Upanlahad«. 

All these later phases of life are reflected in the 
Brähma^ias, and pai-ticularly in the latest portions 
of them, the so-called AraTiyakas and Upanishads. 
AraTiyaka means a forest-book, Upanishad^ a 
sitting down at the feet of a teacher to listen to his 
Instruction ^. 

^ See Upanishads, translated by M. M., in S. B. E.^ vol. i. p. Ixxx. 
* We have for the Rig-veda, 

the Aitareya-ärawyaka, with an Upanishad, 
and the Kaushitaki-ärawyaka, with an Upanishad ; 
for the Taittiriya, 

the Taittiriya-ärawyaka, with an Upanishad ; 
for the Vägrasaneyins, 

the Bnhad-äranyaka, with an, Upanishad ; 
for the ITÄandogas, 
the i^Äändogya-upanishad, foUowing the Mantra-brähmatta. 
The number of independent Upanishads is very large. See M. M., 
Sacred Books o/the East, vol. i, p. Ixviii. 
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Dnratlon of BrdJmiana Period. 

How long that Br^maTia period lasted, how long 
"t took to elaborate the stupendous System of sacri- 
icial rules, and afterwards the lofty speculations of 
lie AraTiyakas and Upanishads, whieh in their tum 
aay be said to have neutralised and superseded all 
acrifices, we can only guess. If we allowed ourselves 
o be guided by the large number of ancient and 
aodem authorities quoted in the Brähma^ias, and by 
be long lists of suecessive teachers preserved in 
iflferent schools, we should say that three or four 
«nturies would hardly suffice for the whole of the 
SrahmaTia period. But ancient Indian chronology is 
Diiilt up on ever so many ifs, and against an uncom- 
promising scepticism our arguments would prove of 
little avail. 

Tlie Atliarva-TOd». 

Before we proceed, however, to a consideration of 
these chronological questions, I have still a few words 
to say about the fourth so-ealled Veda, the Atharva- 
veda. 

The Atharva-veda possesses a Samhitä or collection 
of verses, a Brähma^ia, and Sütras, like the other 
Vedas. But it is difficult as yet to say what special, 
purpose this Veda was intended to serve. Some native 
luthorities maintain that the Atharva-veda was mcant 
jpecially for the superintending priest, the Brahman, 
ind was therefore called Brahma-veda ; but there is 
lothing to confirm this view. It seems a mere guess 
ihat, because there are four classes of priests and four 
^edas, therefore the fourth Veda must have belonged 

(2) G 
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-l:*: ?:a=rLr riiksif :c pässck So &r as we ko 

rrrnL "äe Aiuj^m-veda mere uflt 
I o^fs. fts i^«£uiiKtticmaf tfae bii 
riCrr:!!. i;i -^efii^SÄ fxzhsmk. and likewise a 
^.-rrc^trj.c ;c* c^^g^ Xazx rf its Terses are a 
lÄitii. fr:n xbr rcr-'^^S* : Ä* resc and thoee the 

lis of impreeatioiis, 
rr away diseases, pi 
::r ^«^^:^ :• j'.izr^frT-s •:«r in gamblii^, and üb 
^:i:j'i;~;g. j^c*— ^liir ^-'.'r.ir-^i^gifcje- Sopposin^ 
tI-t^s-t vrrsf^ bfcd :»£t2i ir. 'cse mwwig the people 
wc'-ili ill:w -5 azi iiisi^t inu) their more h 
iL-: -gtiis, azii ir^««=£rvr ibei^c«« to be stadied 
carefuZv iLai: iber i*vr hiiheno been. Some 
anthoriries sic^ily i>rfc»c xo reieogmse the Athar 
real Vrda* c ibrT^ derend iis authcoity with equi 
The cid n&me of tLe Atharva-Teda is Atharvänj 
which wcTiId 5<^in lo indic&ie that the families 
Atharvans and the Angiias^ or the Atharvangira 
the original coUectoi^ or p: ssessors of this Ved; 

We possess the text of the Atharva-veda as 
down in two schools, the Sannakas and the 1 
ladas ; but there is as yet no reaUy critical 
of the text. A commentaiy lately discovered h 
bas not yet been published. 

In onr next lecture I shall tiy to explain 
bow it is i)ossible to assign eertain dates to th 
mass of Vedic literature which has eome dowi 
partly by oral tradition, partly in MSS. If y< 
Hider that most of these MSS. do not go back 
th(; fifteenth Century, you will understand th; 
HO eaBy undertaking to throw a bridge frc 
fifteenth Century A.n. to the fifteenth centu 
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Jl the attempt must be made, for unless an histo- 
al date can be assigned to these relics of an ancient 
rid, they would dwindle down in the eyes of the 
-Aorian to mere curiosities. They would lose what 
Mie makes them worthy of serious study, their 
fx>rical character. 
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AGE OF THE YBDA. 



FhTidOAl Btflffion. 

rpilK Hurvoy of the Vedic literature wbich I 

I (Inavounid to place before you in my last lect 

ffiay Honiii tf> have occupied a great deal of oor t 

Uui Tor Htu(li(^H such as we are engaged in, itisa 

liil^ily iM'cnHHary to make our foundation sure 

nially iiiak^H ono Hhiver if one sees how the Ve 

h]U)ki'U of })y Homo very eminent writera, in 

in*nl\Mm on th« origin of mythology and reli 

Kirnt of all, T hopo I shall not hear the Veda 

lori^nr Hpoknii of as the Veeda. As I explainc 

you hufon^, Veda means knowledge, and is de 

frorii tlio root vid, to see, which we have in ] 

vulfiTfi, T]u) vow(d in Veda is a diphthong, consi 

of a + i. ThiH a + i is pronounced in Sanskrit 

ai in aid, and should properly be written ö. It i 

samo diphthong which in Greek is represente< 

+ i, as in olbay I know, which Stands for i 

Secondly,though Veda ends in a, it is not a femi 

in Sanskrit, but a masculine, and I hope that Fr 
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c3l German writers more particularly wiU no longer 
^ak of the Veda as ahe, 

Kt is not to be expected that every student of the 
^nce of mythology and religion should read the 
^a in the original. But it is essential that they 
:>iild know more than the name ; that they should 
a clear idea what the Vedic literature consists 
3iow it arose, when it arose, where it arose, how it 
handed down, when it was consigned to writing, 
it is to be interpreted, and what is the reason 
^y so much of it is still doubtful and unintelligible, 
<i why scholars so frequently differ in their transla- 
>Tis of difficult passages. No knowledge is better 
An knowledge that cannot give an account of itself, 
id I do not think that a scholarlike study of Phy- 
cal Religion would be possible without a clear and 
3carate conception of what the Veda is, which has 
een truly called the Bible of Physical Religion, 

Kow to fix the Bäte of the Veda. 

As yet the whole of the Vedic literature, such as I 
jscribed it to you, hangs, so to say, in the air. There 
as a time, not very long ago, when the whole of 
stnskrit literature, the Veda included, was repre- 
snted as a forgery of the Brahmans. It seemed too 
id to be true that the language of India should be 
i perfect as Greek, and that the mythology of Greece 
lould have the same roots as the mythology of India. 
nd though this uncompromising scepticism finds but 
>w representatives at present, Sanskrit is still looked 
pon as an unwelcome guest by many classical 
^holars, and anything that can be said against it, 
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is wolcomcd by all who dislike tibe trouble of kann 
a new language. 

ArjAB immlgmtloii lato Zndi». 

Not long ago my fidend^ Frofesaor Sayce, stt 
a8 the result of bis Babylonian researches, thab 
migration of the Aryas towards India could not t 
taken place bcfore about 600 or 700 b. g. New coos 
what a complete upheaval of all our ideas on 
ancient history of the Aryas in general, and i 
especially on the growth of religious thought in L 
would be caused if this discoveiy could be maintai 
Betweon the migration of the Aryas into the lan 
the Seven Rivers and the composition of hy 
addressed to the rivers of the PenjAb, and contai 
allusions even to the Ganges, some time must '. 
elapsed. We have then to find room for succe 
generations of Vedic poets and Vedic princes, fo 
peated collections of ancient hymns, for a period : 
by the composition of the Brahmanas, written in ] 
and in a dialect different from that of the hymns 
lastly for the rise of that philosophical liten 
which we find in the Upanishads. If this Upani 
literature is, as I have tried to show, presuppose< 
Buddhism, and if Buddha lived about 500 b. c.^ ^ 
becomes of the first immigration of the Aryas 
India about 600 or 700 b.c.? 

Slndliii, cotton, mentloned 3000 B.C. 

But while Professor Sayce has given us no a 
ments in support of this very recent date assii 
by him to the first appearance of Äiyas in Indij 
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placed at our disposal some facts which, if true, 
uld seem to prove that Sanskrit must have been 
.^ language of India at least 3000 b. c. 
We are told ^ that ' in the copy of an old list of 
*3tothing one article is mentioned which has to be pro- 
'"'Söiinced sindhu in Assyro-Babylonian, and has the 
3'%iro ideographs " cloth + vegetable fibre." The copy 
Ttf the list now extant was made for the library of 
^b»ur-bani-pal, but the original Babylonian tablet 
of a much earlier date, possibly as early as the 
^(ge of Khammuragas, say about 3000 b.c., though 
''llfais is not quite certain.' 

^ If we tnist to these facts, and if, as Professor Sayce 
lipaggests, this vegetable fibre was cotton, and was 
40alled sindhu by the Babylonians, because it came 
m the river Sindhu, i.e. from India, this would 
ove the presence of Sanskrit-speaking Aryas in 
ZEadia about at least 3000 b. c. 

Professor Sayce further identifies the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian word sindhu with the Greek aivbdv, which 
^■■occurs in Homer, and he thinks that the Hebrew 
^: Bätin> a linen shirt, mentioned in Isaiah iii. 23, was 
2P borrowed from Greek. I confess I see no similarity, 
Ji^whether in form or meaning, between the Hebrew 
3t sätin and the Greek aivbdi;, particularly as we have 
^ in Arabic the word sätin, meaning a covering in 
fc^ general. But if, as he argues, the Phenicians brought 
this word from the Sindhu, the Indus, and if both the 
Greeks and the Babylonians borrowed that word from 
the Phenicians, the presence of Sanskrit-speaking 
Äryas on the shores of the Indus would go back to a 

* Bibbert Lectures, by Sayce, p. 138. 
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fur fiion; (liHtant antiquity ihan we hitherto 

Ul flNHi^ to it. 

It Hliould likewise be colisidered that ootton ü 

yt:i rnoritioned in the Vedic hymiis, nor in the 

i'ri\}irfia7taH. It appoars for the firat time in 

H^itniH (AmviiI. /Vrauia SQtra, IX. 4) as the namerfi 

ilrt*.HH iiiado of karpäsa, cotton. The oiher tuoBä, 

]tiku, iii^iila, and tüla are oertainljr poBt-Veit 

ilow<)vnr, a dotli made of vegetable substaiioeB 

not utu'AmHiirily l>e cotton. It may have been valk^ 

th<i hark of ccirtain trces, which was used from a^oj 

ftirly tiirin in India for making doth, while inäe 

Vi!<la wool iH Uio principal material used for weaving^. 

ThiH diH<;nfpancy between two such dates as 600&C 

nutl WHH) !».(!., as the time of the migratioii of äe 

Vüdir; AryiiH into India, will show at all events hof 

tifvj'HHiiry it iH to defond every approach to the fif- 

tn-HM of ViMÜc clironology, and how essential foroot 

owfi piiriMiHiJH, to Hcttlo once for all the true antiqüili; 

and iht) n!ally hlHtorical character of the Veda. 

TlMin» anj but fcw chronological sheet-anchors whid 
h(;l(l th<5 ancinnt liistory of India, and we must try to 
ffiHt(;n Üu) floaiiiig lit(^rature of the Veda to one of 
th(ini, aH firnily and Hecurely as we can. In order to 
do that I niuHt, however, first say a few words mm 
on anothor chiHH of litorary compositions which form 
thü last i)r(KluctH of tho Vedic age, and which will have 
to Hcrvo as our hawsers to connect the ancient histoiT 
of India with the terra firma of Greek chronology, 

The S^tras. 

If you could read some of the BrahmaTias, which I 

* See Appendix IX. 
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described to you in my last lecture, you would easily 
anderstand why^ even for the purposes for which they 
were principally intended, they proved in the long run 
utterly useless. I defy any one to leam the correjßt 
Performance of a Vedic sacrifice from these treatises. 
Tbis explains the rise of a new kind of literature, 
in style the very opposite of the Brähmanas, in which 
the Performance of the same sacrifices which we saw 
described in the BrahmaTias, is explained in the shortest 
and the most business-like manner. These works are 
called Sütra, which means literally tkreads. Some 
paBsages occurring in the Brähmams and containing 
short rules are called by the same name, and it is 
quite dear that these Sutras, though independent 
works, are entirely based on ancient Brähmanas. 
Their style is alm^st enigmatical by its terseness, 
iheir grammar retains but few traces of the Vedic 
language, though Vedic irregularities are tolerated in 
them, while the language of the Brähmanas is still 
entirely Vedic, and contains many ancient forms, even 
such as do not occur in the Vedic hymns. 

The introduction of this new class of literature 
must have been the result of some social or re- 
ligious change. The change from the pareless dif- 
fuseness of the Br&hmarias to the studied brevity of 
the Sütras must have had a definite purpose. 

I can think of two explanations only. It is just 
possible that a knowledge of the art of writing, which 
was unknown to the authors of the Brähmanas, 
may have reached India sooner than we know, and 
that its inherent difficulties may have produced 
at first this almost lapidary style of the Sütras. 
What is against this supposition is the non-ap- 
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pearance of any allusion to writing in the Sfttn 
themselvcB. 

Wo arc thcrefore driven to the other explanatia 
ihat tho Bmhmans themselves could no longer tra 
to a traditional knowledge of the difierent saorifioa 
that the text of the Brähmanas, even if leamt \ 
hcart, was no longer found sufficient to enable pries 
to perfonn their respective duties correctly, and th 
thcrefore these new practical manuals were c(X 
posed, containing no useless speculations, but simp 
an outline of the duties of the three classes of pries! 
a thread of rules to be leamt by heart by the priee 
"who had to perform the sacrifices. 

These Sütras are called Kalpa-sütras, and a 
divided into two classes, jSrauta and Sm&rt 
iSrauta is derived from 8ruti, hearing, which meai 
revelation. Sm&rta is derived from smriti, memoi 
which means tradition. 

Each class of priests, the labouring, the singii 
and the reciting priests, have their own Sütras, i 
they had their own Brahma^zas and Sar^ihitäs. 

When this Sfttra-style had once become popoli 
other subjects also were treated in it. The rules 
pronunciation« for instance, which were at first taugl 
in metrioal form, as in the Big-veda-prätiääkhj 
were afterwards reduced to the form of Sütras« Tl 
rules of metre also were composed in Sütras, ai 
not only does the Sütra-style prevail in the gie 
grammar ascribed to Fä^iini, but the quotations fro 
earlier grammarians also seem to indicate that th< 
were handed down in the same short, pithy se 

nces. 
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The Three Uterazy Periods of tlie Tedio ▲g'e. 

We have now finished our survey of the ancient 
literature of India, as it passes through three distinct 
stages, each marked by its own style. We saw Vedic 
Sanskrit at first in the metrical hymns of the Rig- 
veda ; we saw it afterwards in the diffuse prose of 
the Brsthmanas, and we saw it last of all in the strait- 
jacket of the Sütras. 

We also saw that the Sfttras presupposed the 
existence of the Brähma^ia literature, and that the 
Brähmana literature presupposed the existence of 
the hymns as collected in the Rig-veda-sa-iuhitä. 

If now we ask how we can fix the date of these 
three periods, it is quite dear that we cannot hope 
to fix a terminus a quo, Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed 1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 3000 years 
B. c, no power on earth will ever determine. 

CliTonologioal terminus ad quem, 

The question then arises, can we fix on a terminus 
ad quem, can we determine the date of the last Vedic 
period, that of the Sfttras, and then work our way 
back to the two preceding literary periods ? 

Sandrooottas, died 291 B.C. 

I believe this is possible. You know that the 
sheet-anchor of ancient Indian chronology is the date 
of the contemporary of Alexander the Great, S andre- 
eottus, who is the Z'andragupta of Indian history. 
You may also know that this Sandrocottus, who died 
291 B. c, was the grandfather of Asoka, who reigned 
from 259 to 222 b.c., and whose inscriptions we 
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IxmM'hN cn^mviHl on rocks and pillarB in nnmaoi 
|ilai*i*N in liulia. This Aäoka toleiated, or erentf- 
rf'|iti'i| tili« rrli^ion founded by Buddha, anditw 
«liii-iii|{ liiH roi^n that the second gieat Boddiai 
( oiiiiril wuH hold at Pä^alipuira. 

i )n tlio Htii'ii^h of the information contained ii 
iUf. Miiflflirihi Canon, as settled at the Council undff 
Amikii, vvi* nrv (»nahlod to place the lise of Buddhisi 
at alioiit fiCK) ii. (\, aud the death of its foonderit 
477 Ji.«i. 

Thi'hn arn iln.U\H as cortain in the eyes of the genenl 
hiHliDi'ian an wt« can ovcr cxpeet to extract from dv 
i'xl.iLnt litiTaturo of India. 

Now IfuddliiHni in not a completely new religui' 
On i\u*. lutuiriivy, it roprescnts a reaction againstsoDC 
ollM^r aln^uly oxistin^ roligion, and more particnlailf 
H^ainHt HohK^ of i\\o extravagant theories of tk 
HrahnianN. In ono Honso it may really be said ti 
])() a |)ra<rli(*al carrying out of the theories, plx>claiinei 
for Uli) (irnt thno in tho Ara7;yakas and Upanishadii 
Whilo the hrahinans allowcd members of the thi« 
Upper ciiHtiiH to retire from the world öfter they luiä 
perforine«! all the duties of their youth and manhood, 
the BuddhiHtB allowed everybody to become a Bhik- 
shu, a inen<licant, whether he had passed this previouB 
apprenticesliip or not. Again, while the Brähmanfl 
reserved the right of teaching to themselves, Buddha, 
who belonged to the easte of the nobles, claimed tbi 
right for himself, and for all who were ' enlightened,* 
Le. buddha. These are two essential points d 
difference between Brä.hmans and Buddhists, dsA 
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orthodox BrsÜlmans constantly harp on them as 
proving the heterodoxy of Buddha. 

But we can not only show that Buddhism was a 
kind of Frotestantism, as compared with Bi&hmanism, 
we can point out. also a numberof words and thoughts, 
the growth of which we can watch in the periods of 
Vedic literature, and which were taken over bodily by 
the Buddhists, though sometimes with a change of 
meaning. 

Tlie Word Upanlshad. 

For instance, the very name of XJpanishad can 
have been formed and can have grown up towards 
the end of the Brähmatwi period only. Its original 
meaning was a sitting (sad), below (ni), towards (upa) 
the teacher ^. It became the recognised name of the 
attitude assumed by the pupil when listening to his 
teacher. It then was fixed as the name of the teach- 
ing itself, and at last conveyed the meaning of secret 
doctrine (kdem). In that sense which it had slowly 
acquired in the Brä,hma'?m and Sütra periods, we find 
it used again in the sacred canon of the Southern 
Buddhists, who use upanisä in the sense of secret 
and cause. The Northern Buddhists also knew the 
Word upanishad^. We may safely conclude there- 
fore that this title and what it signified must have 
existed previous to the rise of Buddhism, that is, 
previous to 500 B. c. 

^ 8. B. E,t vol. i. p. Ixxix seq. In Pali also the verb upa-ni-sad 
occurs with reference to a king and his friends seating themselves 
at the feet of a teacher. See Mahävansa, p. 82 ; Childers, PcUi Die- 
tionai'y, s. v. 

' Ya^aA;Aedikä, § 16, p 35 ; % 24, p. 42. There it seems to mean 
approach, comparison. 
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The same appliea to the word Sütra. We doo 
know exactly whj Siitra should have become i 
name of those short sentences to which the scholasi 
knowledge of the Br&hmans was finally rednoc 
But that word must have assumed the xnore genei 
meaning of teaching or lesson« hefore the Buddhii 
could have employed it as they do, namely, as t! 
name of the long sermons delivered hy Buddha, ai 
eoUected in one of the three divisioiis of their säen 
eanon, the Sutta-pi^aka^ 

I could mention other words more or less technio 
which have their history in the Br&hmaTias ai 
Sütras, and which in tiiat form and with tb 
meaning which they had gradually assumed ama 
the Brä.hman8 of the Vedic period, were taken os 
by the Buddhists. But even these two won 
XJpanishad and Sütra, will suffice, for it is hejon 
the limits of probability to suppose that such tec 
nical terms as these could have been fonned twi 
and independently one from the other. They we 
fonned by the Brahmans, and accepted by tl 
Buddhists, though often with a slightly modifi< 
meaning. 

Belatlon of Bnddhism to Br&luiuaiiBm. 

Nor must we forget that though Buddhism, as 
religious, social, and philosophical System, is a r 
action against Brä.hmanism, there is an unbroke 
continuity between the two. We could not unde 
stand the antagonism between Buddhism and il 
ancient religion of India, unless the Vedic religic 

* See Appendix X. 
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had first reached that artifidal and corrupt stage in 

nvlüch we find it in the Brä;lima7ias. Buddha himself, 

AB represented to us in the canonical writings of the 

Suddhists, shows no hostility to the Brä;hmans in 

general, nor does he seem to have been fond of 

jiurguing against Brähmanism. If the prevailing re- 

ligion of India at his time had consisted of the simple 

• Vedic hymns only, Buddha*s position would become 

^. quite unintelligible. He does not argue against the 

r.Vedic gods. He tolerates them in that subordinate 

^.isapacity in which they were tolerated by the authors 

_of the Upanishads, after they had discovered the 

*^ higher truth of Brahman, and the identity of their 

"own seif with the Highest Seif, the Paramä,tman. 

' What he attacks is the Brahmanic sacrifice, as it had 

been developed in the Brähmarias, the privileges arro- 

gated to their caste by the Brähmans, and the claim 

pf a divine revelation set up for the Veda, particu- 

larly for the Brähmanas. It is curious to see how 

B, modern reformer, Dayänanda Sarasvati, takes a 

very similar position. He admits the hymns of the 

Veda as divinely inspired, but he insists on the Bräh- 

jnatias being the works of men. 

If then the very origin of the Buddhistic reform in 
India would be unintelligible without the latest phase 
of the Vedic religion, if Upanishads and Sütras must 
havö existed, if the word Upanishad must have come 
to mean secret doctrine, before it could be used in the 
sense of secret and cause, as it is in Buddhism, and if 
the word Sütr a must have assumed the general mean- 
ing of teaching, before it could have been applied to 
Buddha's sermons, we have found a terminua ad quem 
for our Vedic literature. It must have reached its 
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final shape before the birUi of Buddha, ihat is 
600 B. c. Before that date we must make rooi 
three whole periods of literature^ each presupp 
the other. 

OoiuitruuUf« Ohxoaologj'. 

Here, no doubt, cur chronology becomes purely 

stnictive. We can no longer build on solid rock, 

must be satisfied to erect our chronological strnct 

like the palaces of Venice, on piles earefullj dii 

into the shifting sands of historical tradition. If t 

we place the rise of Buddhism between 500 and < 

B. c, and assign provisionally 200 years to the Sl 

period, and another 200 years to the Brähmatia pd 

we should arrive at about 1000 B. 0. as the date lA 

the coUection of the ten books of the ancient hyn 

must have taken place. How long a time it took 

these hymns, some of them very ancient, some of th 

very modern in character, to grow up, we shall ne 

be able to determine. Some scholars postulate5 

others 1000 or even 2000 yeai-s. These are all vaj 

guesses, and cannot be anything eise. To us it suffi 

that the Brähmanas presuppose the Rig-veda as 

have it, including even such very late hymns as 

Välakhilyas in the eighth Marzc^ala. It is possi 

that further critical researches may enable us to < 

tinguish between the present collection of hymns i 

an older one on which our Rig-veda was fouii( 

But even our Rig-veda, such as it is, with es 

MaTicZala and every hymn, with every verse and es 

Word counted, must have existed, so far as we ki 

at present, about 1000 b. c, and that is more than 

be said of any work of any other Aryan literaturc 

We have thus thrown our bridge £rom our i 
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., say 1000 A.D., to the first arch, represented by 
collected Vedic hymns in 1000 b. c. It is a bridge 
,t requires careful testing. But I can honestly say 
ee no flaw in our chronological argument, and we 
st leave it as it is, for the present. But I should 
be honest towards myself or towards others, if I 
not State at the same time that there are hymns 
-the Rig-veda which make me shiver when I am 
ed to look upon them as representing the thoughts 
language of our humanity three thousand years 
o. And yet, how to find a loophole through which 
Äj»t we should consider modern hymns might have 
^pt into the collection of older hymns, I cannot teil. 
Ixave tried my best to find it, but I have not suc- 
k^ded. Perhaps we shall have to confess that, after 
li, our ideas of what human beings in India ought to 
^ve thought 3000 years ago, are evolved from our 
^^er consciousness, and that we must leam to digest 
^ts, though they do not agree with our tastes and 
tiT preeoneeived ideas ^. 

Character of the Veda. 

I should like now to give you an idea of what the 
;eneral character of the Vedic hymns is, such as we 
ind them collected in the Rig-veda-samhitä, and 
ommented upon in the Brähmanas, in the Präti- 
äkhyas, in the Nirukta, and later works. But this 
8 extremely difficult, partly on account of the long 
>eidod of time during which these hymns were com- 
>osed, partly on account of the difierent families or 
^calities where they were collected. 

^ See Appendix XI. 
(2) H 
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SixnpUoitj of Vedlo H^jrmiuk 

The Vedic hymns havo often been characte] 
very simple and primitive. It may be that this 
and primitive character of the Vedic hymns hai 
times been exaggerated, not so much by Vedic s 
as by Outsiders, who were led to imagine tha 
was called simple and primitive meant reallj 
psychologists imagine to have been the vei 
manifestations of human thought and language. 
thought that the Veda would give them what 
Said to Eve, or, as we should say now, what i 
anthropoid ape confided to his mate, when h 
eonsciousness had been roused for the first t: 
his discovering that he differed from other apes 
absence of a tail, or when he sighed over t! 
mature falling off of his hair, which left him 
hairless and naked, as the first Hovio sapiens, 
expectations have, no doubt, been disappoin 
the publication of the Eig-veda. But the i 
that set in has gone much too far. We are n« 
that there is nothing simple and primitive 
Vedic hymns, nay, that these verses are no mc 
the fabrications of priests who wished to acc( 
certain acts of their coraplicated sacrifices witl 
hymns. 

Let US consider each of these objections b 

If one class of scholars maintain that th< 

^othing simple or primitive in the Veda, the 

' teil US, first of all, what they mean by sim 

we may call primitive ^ 
ants, and simple what is 
jquires no explanation. < 
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ights I still malntain, as strongly as ever, that we 
L more in the Eig-veda than in any other book, 
^an or Semitic. 

'. call many of the hymns addressed to the Dawn, 
Sun, the Sky, the Fire, the Waters and Rivers, per- 
ily simple. If Devas or so-called gods had once 
n recognised, — and this, as language teaches us, 
3t have been the case before the Aryas separated, — 
xequire no explanation why human beings should 
e addressed the sun in the morning and evening, 
Lng him to bring light and warmth, on which their 
yr life depended, depreeating his scorching rays, 
ch might destroy their harvest and kiU their 
le, and imploring him to return when he had 
ished for a time, and had left them helpless in 
L and darkness. The phases of the moon, too, 
{hi well excite in an observant mind thoughts fit 
expressibn, particularly as we know that it was 
moon who first helped men to reckon time, with- 
• which no well-regulated social life was possible. 
itly, the retum of the seasons and the year would 
ewise turn the thoughts of husbandmen, hunters, 
sailors to powers above them who controUed their 
i and its occupations, but who themselves could not 
controUed either by foroe or cunning, though they, 
e animals or men, might be softened, they thought, 
kind words and kind deeds. 

Nor could the profound and unvarying order that 
rvades and sustains the whole of nature, escape even 
I most careless observers. It was perceived by the 
die poets in the return of day and night, in the 
Inges of the moon, the seasons, and the years. They 
led that order Rita,, and they soon began to look 

H 2 
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upon their gods as the guardians of that order (ril 
pa), while they suspected in storms and floods 
other convulsions of nature the working of 
opposed to their gods. The order of nature and 
in their gods were so intimately connected in 
minds of the early poets that one of them said (Bv.i 
102, 2), * Sun and moon move in regulär successioD,! 
Order that we may see and believe.' 



Moral Slements. 



The moral relation between men and the Devasi 
gods was also in its origin of the simplest chaTactet| 
We meet in the Vedic hymns with such hoi 
phrases, addressed to their gods, as ' If you give 
this, I shall give you that,* or, * Äs you have giyeaoll 
this, I shall give you that/ This was a mere barftfl 
as yet between men and gods, and yet the foim* 
sentiment might grow in time into a prayer, the lato 
into a thank-offering. Sometimes the poet expoflti' 
lates with the gods, and teils them that * if he wereH 
rieh as they are, he would not allow his "worshippai 
to go begging.' 

Surely, nothing can be more simple and mo«! 
natural than all this, provided always that we an 
dealing with men who had elaborated a perfect 
language, not with missing links between brüte and 



man. 



Early Sacrlfices. 



Even when sacrificial ofierings came in, tiiey 

flrst of nothing but some kinds of food 

len themselves, such as water, milk, 

lins, and berries, prepared in diflFerert 
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rays as puddings, cakes, etc. Of sacrificial animals 
ire find goats, sheep, oxen; for later and greater 
»crifices, horses and even men. There are dark 
araditions of human sacrifices, but in the recognised 
seremonial of the Veda a man is never killed. Incense 
ftlso is mentioned, and in some sacrifices an intoxicat- 
ing beverage, the Soma, is very prominent, and must 
Mive been known before the Zoroastrians separated 
irom the Vedic people, because it forms a very 
>rominent feature in both religions. 

ChUdlslL TlLO-UfiTlLts in tlie Veda. 

As to ahnost childish thoughts, surely they abound 
a the Veda. It is rather hard to have to pick out 
ihildish and absurd thoughts, in order to prove the 
>rimitive and unsophisticated character of the Veda. 
But if it must be done, it can be done. The Vedic poets 
?9'onder again and again why a dark or a red covr 
jhould give white milk/. Can we imagine anything 
nore primitive ? Yet that thought is not peculiar to 
[ndia, and some people might feel inclined to refer it 
tio a period previous to the Aryan Separation. There 
IS a common saying or riddle in German, which you 
may hear repeated by children to the present day, 

* O sagt mir doch, wie geht es zu, 
Dass weiss die Milch der rothen Kuh.* 

* Teil me how does it happen 

That the milk of the red cow is white.' 

There is perhaps more excuse for their wondering 
at another miracle. In I. 68, 2, we read, * that men 
were pleased with the power of Agni, that he should 

* Rv. I. 62, 9 ; Aufrecht, vol. ii. pref. p. xvii. 
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tx) Iforn ftlivn frorn a «Iry stick,' at it te 
«yiwliKiita »Miküt y&t deva ^tM ^Anishf 
A|^iri, can aiiytliing be more primii 
W"ri'l«rmoiit oxiin:Hsc(l by Vedic poets, 
Nhoiild not tuniblf! down from the ak^ 
i*«l, Ilv. IV. 13, 5, 

' nriNiippitrUici, not fafitcned, how does 
rioiii^ iip, not fall rlown?' 

nit!iyn.tnji. dtii)>!i'l<llia/i katha aydm i 
livd ]n'lyniis n&. 

Otliiir tjatioiiK Imvo wondered -why the 
riHwivti kII bliu rivi-i'H and yet never overf 
7). Tliü VmÜc piict too discovers Bigns 
ml^lit of wtiat liit vaMh tho wisest Being, 
•Till! bricht mpouring rivers never i 
wiUi w.iU-r*(Uv. V. H5, 6). 

My iibjoct in qiioting these pa^iagi 
U) »Imw tli« lowcMt lovel of Vedic thoi 
otlinr lili>riit.iirii do wo lind a record of th< 
iililldliood U) )n> aitiiinmid witb tbat of t 
i" rjiiny ti, (.jiH tlmst! utttJances ehildish 
Tlmy aru (sliildmli mul abwurd. Eut if 
"tudy tho uarly diiMlnK)d, if not the in 
human race ; if w« thiiik that there is i 
*•" giiinod froni thiit study, as there ia fro 
Hw Hcattwoii boiildüinof unstratiüed roci 
"" ovon thcHü ehildish aayijigs are we 
"dünt of rcligion, welcome for the sim 
whatever thfir'clironological age may be, 
^ y be ttiatched anywhere eise. 

Max« «xaltad M«u. 
ideas, however, thig sii 
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nent at the commonest events in nature^ soon led 
>ix to more exalted ideas. One poet asks (Rv. X. 
58, 18), 

* How many fires are there, how many suns, how 
many dawns, and how many waters ? I do not say 
bhis, fathers, to worry you ; I ask you, seers, that 
[ may know it.' 

Another says : 

* What was the wood, and what was the tree from 
which they have cut out heaven and earth ? ' 

(Rv. X. 31, 7 ; 81, 4.) Kim svit vänam käÄ u säA 
vrikshäÄ äsa yätaÄ dyävglprithivi niÄ-tatakshüA. 

Or again, X. 81, 2: 

' What was the stand on which he rested, which 
was it and how, from whence the AU-maker, the aU- 
seeing, created the earth and spread out the sky by 
his might?' 

Kim svit asit adhish^Aänam arämbha^iam katamät 
svit kathä äsit, yätaÄ bhumim granäyan visväkarmä 
vi dyäm aür^iot mahinä visväÄ:akshäÄ. 

We see here how diflScult it would be to draw 
a line between what we call childishness and what we 
call wisdom from the mouths of babes. If it is true 
that il ny a quun pas du 8ubli7)ie au ridicule, it 
would seem to be equally true that il n'y a quun pas 
du ridicule au sublime, A childish question may 
call forth an answer füll of profound wisdom. But to 
say that we look in vain for simple and primitive 
thoughts in the Veda is to set up a Standard of 
simplicity and primitiveness that would apply to 
cave-dwellers rather and prehistoric monsters, and 
not to people who, as long as we know them, were in 
füll possession of one of the most perfect of Aryan 



■ I 
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languages. No doubt there are in ihe Yeda thoa 
and sentimentB also that might have been uUeie 
the nineteenth Century. But this only serves to sl 
how large a period is covered by those ancient hyi 
and how many different minds are reflected in it 

The Bacrlflcial Gharaetor of th« Vadlo SC^auui. 

Another view of the Veda, first Srdvanced 
Professor Ludwig, has of lata been defended \ 
great ingenuity by a French scholar, M. Bergaigo 
man whose death has been a serious loss to 
studies. He held that all, or nearly all the V( 
hymns, were modern, artificial, and chiefly comp( 
for the sake of the sacrifice. Other scholars 1 
foUowed his lead, tili at last it has almost becon 
new doctrine that everywhere in the world sacr 
preceded sacred poetry. Here again we find ti 
and untruth strangely mixed together. 

It is well known that in several cases verses ( 
tained in hymns, totally unconnected with 
sacrifice, were slightly changed in order to a( 
them to the requirements of the sacrificial ceremoi 
The first verse, for instance, of the dialogue bet^i 
Yama and Yami (Rv. X. 10, 1), is 

ö Zeit säkhäyam sakhyS( vavn'tyäm, 
*May I bring near the friend by friendship/ 

In the Säma-veda, X. 340, the same verse appears 

ä tvä säkhäyaÄ sakhyä' vavntyuÄ, 
* May the friends bring thee near by friendship,* 

that is, 'May the priests bring the god to the sacrific 

* Von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur , p. 168; Äpast. Paribh S 
129. 
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That many Vedic hymns, however, contain allusions 
iO "what may be called sacrificial customs, no one who 
tias ever looked into the Veda can deny. Some of 
the hymns, and generally those which for other 
reasons also would be treated as comparatively late, 
presuppose what we should call a highly developed 
*8ystem of sacrificial technicalities. The distinction, 
-for instance, between a verse (rik), and a song 
:(8&man), and a sacrificial formula (yagrus), the dis- 
rtinetion on which, as we saw, rests the division of the 
Veda into Rig-veda, Säma-veda, and Yagrur-veda, is 
found in one of the hymns, X. 90, and there only. 
But curiously enough, this very hymn is one of those 
that occur at the end of an Anuväka, and contains 
several other indications of its relatively modern 
character. Many similar passages, füll of sacrificial 
technicalities, have been pointed out ^ in the Rig-veda, 
and they certainly show that when these passages 
•wäre composed, the sacrifice in India had already 
asßumed what seems to us a very advanced, or, if you 
like, a very degraded and artificial character. 

But there are other passages also where the poet 
says, *Whosoever sacrifices to Agni with a stick of 
"wood, with a libation, with a bündle of herbs, or with 
an inclination of his head,' he will be blessed with 
many blessings (Rv. VIII. 19, 5 ; 102, 19). 

This whole question, so hotly discussed of late, 
whether sacrifice comes first or prayer, whether the 
Vedic poets waited tili the ceremonial was fully 



^ The most complete coUection of sacrificial terms occurring in 
the hymns of the Rig-veda may be found in Ludwig's Die Mantra- 
HUeratur, 1878, pp. 353-415. Bergaigne's Religion Vedique appeared 
trom 1878 to 1883. 
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developed before they invoked the Dawn, and i 
Sun, and the Storms to bless ihem, or whether, 
the contrary , their spontaneous prayers suggested i 
Performance of sacrificial acta, repeated at certi 
times of the day, of the monlh, of the year, is i 
possible to solve, because, as it seems to me, it 
wrongly put. 

* Sacrifice,' as Grimm remarked long ago, * ifl <M 
a prayer offered with gifts/ We nowhere hear 
a mute sacrifice. What we call sacrifice, the ande 
called simply karma, an act. Now in one ße 
a simple prayer, preceded by a washing of the hau 
or accompanied by an inclination of the head, may 
called a karma, an act^. On the other hand, an 
who in lighting the fire on the hearth or in putfc 
one log on the smouldering ashes, bows his h 
(namas)^ raises his arms (uttd^nahastaA^ Bv. 
16, 46), and utters the name of Agni -with sc 
kind epithets (yagrus), may be said to have addres 
a hymn of praise to the god of fire. Prayer i 
sacrifice may have been original ly inseparable, but 
human nature I should say that prayer comes alwi 
first, sacrifice second. 

That the idea of sacrifice did not exist at a vi 
early period, we may gather from the faet that in 
common dictionary of the Aryan nations there is 
Word for it, while Sanskrit and Zend have not oi 
the same name for sacrifice, but share together a gr 
many words which refer to minute technicalities 
the ancient ceremonial. 

1 Kalpa, act, in the plural, occurs Rv. IX. 9, 7. 
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Ymg, to ■acrlfloe. 

^ The usual word for sacrificing in Sanskrit is YAG, 
:£end yaz, from which yagr/ia, sacrifice, yagr-us, 
iSacrificial formula, yagrämi, I sacrifice, yägrya, to be 
Jworshipped. This yägrya has been compared with 
Oreek &yL0Sy sacred, though this is not certain ^. Why 
yagr should have taken that meaning of sacrificing, 
or giving to the gods, we cannot tell^, for it is 
impossible to trace that root back to any other root of 
a more general meaning. 

Hn, to sacrifice. 

Another Sanskrit root which has frequently to be 
branslated by sacrificing is HU. In this case we can 
elearly see the original Intention of the root. It meant 
to pour out, and was chiefly applied to the act of 
throwing barley and oil and other substances into 
the fixe ^. It afterwards took a more general meaning, 
not so general, however, as to be applicable to animal 
sacrifices. From it we have in Sanskrit ha vis, 
havya, sacrifice, ä-häva, a jug, g^uhü, a spoon, 
h-O-tri, priest, homa and ähuti, libation. In Greek 
^v or x^^ means simply to pour out, xv-rpa, an earthen- 
ware pot*. ©vctr, to sacrifice, might phonetically 

^ The Greek 0705 or 0705 does not mean sacrifice, but rather ex- 
piation. It cannot be the Sk. ägas, because in Greek the a is short. 

' Sanskrit theologians connect jB.g with ty agr, to give up, to leave, 
but there is no analogy for this. Comparative philologists used to 
place bhag, to worship, by the side of yagr, assigning to bh (bhi) 
and y (ni or ti) a prepositional origin, but this is a pure hypothesis, 
which has long been surrendered. 

3 Al-Birüni, ii. p. 96. 

* Aufrecht in Kuhn's Zeitschrift^ xiv. p. 268. This root hu, to 
pour out, exists also in the Latin futis, a water-jug, and in vasa 
fuiilta, which Paulus, Epit. p. 89, explains rightly as derived a /ww- 
dendo. Futilis, in the sense of futile, may have been conceived either 
as a man who always pours forth, or as a vessel, leaky, not holding 
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be traced back to the same soaroe, but its mean 
cause difficulty. 

BaorlfloUl T«niuL 

Ä third Word for sacrifice in Sanskrit is adhvi 
which is generally, though I doubt whether correc 
cxplained as a Compound of the negative a 
dhvara, flaw. From it, adhvaryu, the name of 
officiating priest. 

Stress is frequently laid on the sacrificial offei 
being without a flaw, or free from any blemish. 1 
may account for the meaning of the English l 
which is the AS. hdllg, derived from hdl^ that is, i 
and ivhole, The Greek lepos, sacred, holy, ha 
similar origin. It is identical with the Sk. ish 
which means ahve, strong, vigorous, a meaning 
perceptible in the Greek of Homer, who speaki 
Upbs IxOvs (II. ii. 407), a lively fish, Uphv iiivo 
vigorous mind, while in later Greek l^pos in( 
sacred only, and Upevy, a priest, like adhvar-yu. 

This is aU that we can discover as to the orig 
conception of a sacrifice among some of the Ai 
nations. The equation of y agr, to sacrifice, with Gj 
äfo/xat, to stand in awe, is difficult, if not impossi 
on account of the difference of meaning. Nothinj 
fact, justifies us in supposing that the idea c 
sacrifice, in our sense of the word, existed a^i 
the Aryas before they separated. The concept of j 
or devas had, no doubt, been elaborated before t 
final Separation. Words also for metrical langu 
(ÄJÄandas = scandere, 8as-man = Carmen in c 

water. Fundo is a nasalised form offüd, and/wd is a secondaiy: 
of /w, Sk, hu. The Gothic giuta means to pour out. 
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^na) existed. Such expressions as dätaras v&sii- 
&in or väsuäm in the Veda, dätä.r6 vohuiiä.m 
jad dätavanhväm in Zend, and boTrjpes edo^v (i.e. 
ma-facov) in Homer, would seem to show that the idea 
Ethe gods giving gifts to men had been fuUy realised^, 
Eiough not yet the idea of men giving gifts to the gods. 
F in boTTJpes idcov and dätäras väsuäm we may 
^cognise, as Kuhn suggested, a phrase that had 
»ecome fixed and idiomatic before the Aryan nations 
eparated, it would have to be kept as a perfect gern 
xi our linguistic museums. 

Prayer better tlian Sacrifice. 

In spite of the preponderance which the sacrifice 
•has assumed in India, it is important to observe that 
the Vedic poets themselves were strongly impressed 
with the feeling that after all prayer was better than 
sacrifice. Thus we read, Rv. VIII. 24, 20 : 

däsmyam Yäk&h ghnt^t syKdij&h mädhuna^ A-a voAata, 

* Utter a powerful speech to Indra, which is sweeter than butter 
and honey/ 

Rv. VI. 16, 47: 

U. te agne rikK h&Yih hriöK t&ahtäm. bharämasi, t6 te bhayantu 
cCkshänsJi 7-iahahh^&k vas^ utä. 

* W^e offer to thee, O Agni, an oblation made by the heart with a 
veTBe, let this be thy oxen, thy buUs, and thy cows */ 

Rv. I. 109, 1 : 

Vi hi äkhyam mänasä väsya^ ikkhä.n 
Indrägni güäsäJi utä yä sagrät^n, 
Nä anyä yuvät prämatiA asti mähyam, 
Sä^ yäm dhiyam yägfayäntim ataksham. 

'I looked about in my mind, Indra and Agni, wishing for wealth, 
among acquaintances and kinsfolk. But there is no guardian for 
me but you, thereforo did I compose this song for you.' 

^ Benfey, VocatiVy p. 57 ; M. M., Seleded Essays y i. p. 224. 
^ It may also mean, * Let these oxen be thine/ 
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Rv. m. 53, 2 : 

PitüA nä puträA siAam K rabhe te 
Indra sYi[dish^Aayä gir^ saJdYsJi. 

^ With the sweetest song I lay hold of the hem of thy garment 
O Indra, as a son lays hold of his father's garment, O helper.' 

The gods are quite as frequently invoked in ih< 
hymns to hear as to eat and to drink, and hysm 
of praise are among the most precious oflFering 
presented to the gods. 

The Primitive Sacrifiee. 

But sacrifices certainly occupy a very prominei 
part in the Vedic hymns. Only we must distinguisl 
When we hear of sacrifices, we cannot help thinking i 
once of sacred and solemn acts. But the very nam( 
and concepts of sacred and solemn are secondai 
names and concepts, and presuppose a long develo] 
ment. In Sanskrit a sacrifiee is simply called a 
act, karma, though in time that name assumed tl 
technical meaning of a sacred and solemn act. ^ 
must never forget that many of the ancient sacrifiö 
were indeed nothing but the most natural acts, an 
that some of them are found with slight variations i 
the most distant parts of the world, and amon 
people entirely unrelated and unconnected. 

Moxning' and Evening' MeaL 

A morning and evening offering, for instance, : 
met with among Semitic quite as much as amon 
Aryan nations. It was originally the morning aD 
evening meal, to which in many places a thii 
offering was added, connected with the midday mea 
Throwing a few grains of corn on the fire, pouriD 
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a few drops of their own drink on the altar, whether 
in memory of their departed parents, or with a thought 
of the sun, the giver of light and life, as he rose, and 
calminated and set every day, was the beginning of 
the daily sacrifice among the Aryas. These two or 
three libations in the morning, in the evening, and at 
noon, were quite familiär to the poets of the Rig-veda. 
For instance, Rv. IV. 35, 7: 

PrätäÄ sutäm apibaA haryasva, 
M^dhyandinam sävanam k^yalam te, 
Säm nbhübhiÄ pibasva ratnadhöbhiÄ 
Säkhin y^ indra ksikrish^ sukritjK. 

* O Indra, thou hast drunk what was poured out in the morning, 
the midday libation is thine alone ; drink now with the liberal 
jRibhus, whom thou hast made friends for their good deeds ^.' 

The name savana, libation, occurs in the Veda; 
but the technical term trishava^ia, the threefold 
libation, is not yet found in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. 

ILiglLting' and keeping* of the Fire. 

Another most simple and natural act, which in time 
came to be called a sacrifice, consisted in the making 
up of the fire on the hearth, at sunrise and sunset, also 
at noon. It was a useful and necessary act, and 
-would probably soon have to be sanctioned by habit, 
or enforced by law. It was the beginning of what 
afterwards became the solemn Agnihotra, or fire- 
sacrifice. Thus we read, Rv. IV. 2, 8 : 

YäÄ tvä dosh^ yäÄ ushäsi prasämsät, 
Priyäm vä tvä knwävate havishmän. 

* He who praises thee, Agni, in the evening or at dawn, Or who 
makes thee pleased with his oblation.' 

1 See also III. 26, 1, 4, 5 ; V. 76, 3. 
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Or again, IV. 12, 1 : 

YäA iyKva agne iniLdhate yattfsmk 
TriA te Annam krinävat «*tf«min ähan. 

* Ho who lighta thee, O Agni, atretching forth hia 8poo]i.h6^ 
givoM tluM> fiKHl tliTve times on the same day.' 

But while the simple act of the making-up of 
fire, and pouring some fat on it to make it ßaxe uftilj 
ofton mcntioncd, the technical term of the Agnihol 
sacrifice is not y et met with in the hymns of the Si| 
veda. 

Vew aad Fnll Mooa. 

Again, the Observation of the phases of the 
■which was essential in order to remember the month 
the fortiiights. and the seven days, nay, without wlini 
no wcll-rogulated social life was possible, is cleaiij 
presupposed by the hjTnns. But the technical nafflß 
of the New and FuU-moon sacrifice, Darsa-pftr«*- 
mäsa, does not occur in the hymns. 

The Tliree Seasonji. 

Anothcr probably very primitive sacrifice was ih 
Four-monthly sacrifice, marking the three most iift 
portant seasons of the year. Here again the technio 
name Vväturmasya is later than the hymns of Ü 
Rig-veda. 

In all these acts, whether they lasted one momö 
only, or a whole day, or even many days, we ö 
still discover a simple and natural purpose. Th« 
^re not sacrifices, in our sense of the word. Th- 
P^ove no more than the existence of festive gatb 
J^gs m a family or a village, to commemorate a 
^^Press on the mind of the young the importa 
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ivisions of the year, or to make sure of the regulär 

•Performance of certain essential household duties. 

^fter- a time, what was natural became artificial, 

^"What was simple became complicated; and there 

cannot be the slightest doubt that in many of the 

Vedic hymns the poets show themselves already well 

- acquainted with the later complicated phases of the 
_ sacrifice in India. Many priests are mentioned with 

- their technical titles ; the times and seasons for certain 
sacrifices are accurately fixed ; sacrificial offerings have 
reeeived their special names, they are restricted to 
certain deities ^, and the original purpose of the sacri- 
fice is often completely lost in a mass of ritual that 
seems perfectly meaningless. 

The meaaünir of Solemn. * 

But what I wish to make quite clear is this, that 

there is a growth, or a natural development in aU 

iihis. , The mere fact that these simple offerings or 

these festive gatherings were repeated every day, or 

every month, or every year, imparted to them a 

cred and solemn character. Language itself teaches 

^?is that lesson. For how did we get the idea of 

'^.olevin ? How did we come to call anything solemn ? 

imply by regulär repetition. Solemn, the Latin 

; ■ Uennis, was derived, as the Romans themselves teil 

." ' from sollvs, whole, and annns for amnus^ year. 

' .,ineant therefore originally no more than annual, 

i ' . then by slow degrees came to supply the new 

idea of solemn. 

^ The three Savanas, or libations. are chiefly intended for Indra, 
the Agnihotra for Agni. See Ludwig, Mantralitteratur, p. 384. 

(2) I 
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I should 8Äy then that we are perfecÜy jm 
whottovor we find in the Veda hymns füll of alli 
ti> luinuto oexemonial teohnicalities, to class 
hynms as secondary or teitiary. But there rei 
tho fact, and in spite of all efforts, I do not see 
wo can escapo from it — ^that all the 1017 hymns 
oven the eleven Välakhilya hymns, in which 
todmicalities occur, must have been collected not 
than alx^ut ICKX) b,c, Can any other Aryan li 
ture match tiüs ? If anybody can break througl 
not of our chronological argument, let him do so. 
ono would rejoice more than myself. But until 
is done, wo must learn to hear the slavery of facte 
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LECTURE VI. 

PHYSICAL BELiaiON. 
I>eflnitlon of Fhysical Bellglon. 

^HYSICAL Religion is generally defined as a 
worship of the powers of nature. We hear it 
i of ancient as well as of modern nations, that 
ix gods were the sun or the moon, the sky with 
Thunder and lightning, the rivers and the sea, the 
iila, and even the powers under the earth. As 
'Ton Said to the Israelites, the poets and prophets 
the heathens are supposed to have said to their 
ople, * These be thy gods/ 

There are some well-known philosophers who go 
^n further, and who, repeating again and again the 
3 mistake of De Brosses and Comte, maintain that 
^ earliest phase of all religion is represented by 
ople believing in stones and bones and fetishes of 
l kinds as their gods. 

Ood, aa a predioate. 

As their gods I Does it never strike these theorisers 

at the whole secret of the origin of religion lies 

that predioate, their gods. Where did the human 

ind find that concept and that name 1 That is the 

I 2 
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^/Uen. -wiiiü hat 10 l« BoJred : cvtxj 

inert cLiJie play. 

Wik i>c;«^]Tes. tbe beire of so ma 
'/ u-i] bnd tiioacbt, posseaK, f^ eonn 
kij'i (y^&t^ft of God. SDd m tmn hardl 
buuiui iLiiad iriüioat Utat nmme and ec 
Vi a tuatter bf fact- tlie ehild's nünd is ' 
iiAiw: aiid ooccept, and sadi is Üie ( 
tuc&uJQg a^ign«d by differrait leligiom 
hy mem^jera of the same religion, to t 
Ood, that a geoeral definitioti of U haa aL 
an imposKibilitf. Neveitheless, howeve 
of <jo<1 may difler, for us to say that Um 
inoon, or a pebble, or tbe tül of a tägi 
would V>G absurd and aelf-coDtradidiOTy. 

Tlie Greeks also, at leaflt the more 
among thcm, who had anived at Um 
concept of God, — men, I mean, like £ 
Plato, — could nevcr have brougbt thenu 
tliat aiiy one of thcir mytbological dei 
HeniioH or Apollo, was God, 6 6f6s. ' 
liowuvur, had tikowisc the name and 
({odH in the plural, but even that nam< 
a nieaning totally different from that of 
lungular, could nevor havo been applied 
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objects, just as we nail a horse-shoe on our stable- 
doors, or keep a farthing for luck in our purae. 
These objects they call gHgri, or Juju ^. This may 
ftnean anything, but certainly it does not mean fetish 
in the sense given to this word by De Brosses and 
others, neither does it mean God. 

It has led to the greatest confusion of thought that 
our modern languages had to take the singular of the 
Greek plural, öcoi, the gods, and use it for Oeos, God. 
It is quite tnie historically that the idea of Oeös, 
God, was evolved from the idea of Oeol, gods ; but in 
passing through that process of intellectual evolution, 
the meaning of the word became changed as com- 
pletely as the most insignificant seed is changed when 
it has blossomed into a fuU-blown rose. Oeos, God, 
admits of no plural, Oeol always implies plurality. 

The problem of Physical Religion has now assumed 
a totaUy diflTerent aspect, as treated by the Historical 
School. Instead of endeavouring to explain how 
human beings could ever worship the sky as a god, 
we ask, how did any human being come into pos- 
session of the predicate god ? We then try to discover 
what that predicate meant when applied to the sky, 
or the sun, or the dawn, or the fire. With us the con- 
cept of God excludes fire, the dawn, the sun, and the 
sky ; at all events, the two concepts no longer cover 
each other. What we want to study therefore is that 
ever-varying circumference of the predicate god, which 
becomes wider or narrower from Century to Century, 
according to the objects which it was made to include, 
and after a time to exclude again. 

* Hibhert Ledures, p. 103. The naiaea ßtisOj fetish^ &nd ßtiserOy priest, 
are traced back to Portuguese sailors in Africa by W. J. Müller, Die 
Afrikanische Landscho-ß Fetu, 1675. 
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This problem, and a most difficult problem it is, 
can be studied nowhere so well as in the Veda, tU 
is, in the ancient hjinns of the Rig-veda. I douK 
whether we should ever have understood the leJ 
naturo of the problem with which we have to ded, 
unless we had become aequainted with the Rif 
veda. 

D«lfication. 

It is quite clear that other naüons also passei 
through the same phases of thought as the Aryi 
conquerors of India. We see the results of Üiat 
process everywhere. In Africa, in America, in ite 
Polynesian Islands, everywhere we catch glimpses of 
the process of deification. But the whole of that 
process is nowhere laid opon before our eyes in suA 
fulness and with such perspicuity as in the Vedfc 
Deification, as we can watch it in the Veda, does not 
niean the application of the name and coneept of god 
to certain phenomena of nature. No, it means 
slow and inevitable development of the coneept 
nam-e of God out of these very phenomena of natuie- 
it means the primitive theogony that takes place in 
the human mind as living in human language. 

It has always been perfectly well known thri 
Zeus, for instance, had something to do with the sky, 
Pomdon with the sea, Hades with the lower regions. 
It might have been guessed that Apollo^ like PhoA(» 
and Helios, had a solar, Artemis, hke Mene, a lunar 
character. But all this remained vague, the divine 
epithet applied to them all remained unintelligible, 
tili the Veda opened to us a Stratum of thouo^ht and 
language in which the growth ofthat predicate could 
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latur&L in löe 2*!Efie vL izris^tau •namu.o. .a^ 
e. ETerr ^iraBeit '.c ijasiinl ««lAtOi*.^ lu^^uix; 

ose that wcrd is. ili^ in^oisu^ 'JL -viasi r^subru« 

sperience of cij^ifsdn zassc^ 

and fiiirarlf^, tbe imrK«:.T^ a* d^EK^ir 
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from tho known, or, as I like to express it, the ii 
liiiito, 88 distinct from the finite, which suppliedfrö 
the earliest tiines the Impulse to religious thou^ 
and language, though in the beginning these though 
and names had little of what 'we now call religioi 
about them. You remember that the very name 
deva in Sanskrit, of ileus in Latin, 'wrhich afterwar 
beeame the name of God, meant oiiginally brig! 
and no more. It came to mean God after a long p 
cess of evolution, which took place even before i 
Aryan Separation, and of which we can only just cal 
the last glimpses in the phraseology of the Vedic pcH 

How this came about we shalL I thmk, best b 
to understand if we analyse the gro^rth of one of 
inany Devas or gods who form tbe £uitheon of 

Voda. Many of these Vedic IVTSiS aj^^^eaur like^ 

iindt^r nioro or less puzzling difkgiDi&g«es^ äiDi lÄhe mytholc 

iUmI H'li^cion of the other Arraii nattäöBas. Seme, h< 

,v«^»'. «^'^iwt/ in the Veda only as mHgl rVTats. while 

i|ii<l ^»<» trace of them, as lEiTiiÄÄcilkgäeiJl <ar di\ 

jii^jn, h» other countries of dw ikinrani ^mraöi. Isl 




<!•'• pi IwUiariian as M^*. m<iyD£:äli»5Tniiij»3ß; ^,j 

\^ * |,»M» bocornfi familiär to- i» tXKnxxi <rihösnöfi2 

), M * ' ' W«^ rtjKjak of a g^i^d af tfi« ,Äj:. nr ci 

,1. j/'A^ V (,1 llii^ rain, Eos you; iw£C ä^'^tÖihi üi 
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can watch this god of fire long before he 
at all ; and, on the other hand^ we shall be 
race his further growth tili he is no longer 
fire merely, but a supreme god, a god above 
gods, a Creator and ruler of the world. 
t we shaU learn to understand by this one 
the authentie history of that long psycho- 
)rocess which, beginning with the simplest 
jly material perceptions, has led the human 
bhat highest concept of deity which we have 

together with our language, as members of 
. Aryan, and not of the Semitic family. 

Early ooncepUons of Tire. 

can for a moment transfer yourselves to that 
ge of life to which we must refer not only 
a, but 1 kewise the early phases of Physical 
, you can easily understand what an im- 
the first appearance of Fire must have made 
luman mind. Fire was not given as some- 
rmanent or etemal, like the sky, or the earth, 
^ater. In whatever way it first appeared, 

through lightning or through the friction 
ranches of trees, or through the sparks of 

came and went, it had to be guarded, it 
destruction, but at the same time it made 
lible in winter, it served as a protection 
le night, it became a weapon of defence and 
ind last, not least, ib changed man from a 

of raw flesh into an eater of cooked meat. 
T time it became the means of working metal, 
lg tools and weapons, it became an indispen- 
jtor in all mechanical and artistic progress, 
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r i^ti'-jI :: ^xiv-iinf ^^:IIle more of the old 
:: i:v. ':.-^:i.isr vv^zv .ne ^i thein. if we can 
tviTi-: :: r:v:_.:' .rl:allv. will enable us to 
See in h.:w m&nv .ünVr'.nt wavs üre was conceived 
Ly the Anas, how it Struck iheiii. what they thought 
of it 

Dahana means timply the bumer. 

Anala, from an, to breathe. would seem to mean 
the breathing, or blowing fire, just as anila is a 
riamo for wind. The root AN, to breathe, is the 
Haino which we have in animus, anima, and in 
Groek ivijM^. In the Veda the fiie is often said to 
h« fareathing (abhi-evasan, L 140, 5). 
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Pävaka, a frequent name of Agni, conveys the 
meaning of cleaning, Clearing, illuminating. Some 
scholars have derived irvp and fire from the same 
root. 

Tanünapät is a Vedic name of Agni. It is ex- 
plained as meaning * offspring of himself/ It is 
possible, no doubt, to conceive Agni as self-born. 
He is called sva-yoni in the Mahäbhä,rata (19, 
13931). But the usual idea in the Veda is that he 
has ä father and mother, namely, the two fire-sticks. 

(ratavedas, another name for Agni, means all- 
seeing, all-knowing, like visvavedas. 

Vaisvänara seems to convey the meaning of kept 
by all men, or useful and kind to all, universal. 

Another epithet applied to Agni is Bhuranyu. 
BhuraTiyu means quick, and is formed on the same 
lines as Agni and Vahni. Derived as it is from a 
root BHAR, to bear, to carry, it seems to have meant 
originally, carried along headlong, bome away, or 
possibly, bearing away, like the Greek fjyepofxevos. 
This Sanskrit word bhura^iyu is almost the same 
word as the Greek fPopoavevs, who is supposed to have 
brought to men the gift of fire, and to have become 
the founder of cities (Paus. ii. 15, 5)^. 

Tif, named aa aottve. 

We ourselves occupy, of course, a totaUy different 
Position from those who had first to conceive and 
to name fire. We leam the name mechanically from 
OUT parents, and the sound fire is a mere outward 
sign for what bums and hurts, or warms and cheers 
US. In after life we may learn to call fire with the 

^ Kuhn, Mythologische Studien, i. p. 211. 
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ancient Greek philosophers one of the four elements;! 
and, later on, a study of natural philosophy m&y 
teach US that fire consists of luminous and calorifis 
rays, that it is a natural force, or, it may be, a motion 
of something unknown which we call ether. But in 
all this we deal with predicates only, and the under- 
lying substance remains as unknown as the underlyisg 
agont whom the, as yet, undivided Aryas ealled simply 
Agni, the mover. 

At all events we may well understand that the 
eai'ly inhabitants of the earth were puzzled by the 
tire. There was nothing like it in the whole world 
— now visible, now invisible, tangible, yet dangeroos 
to touch, destroj^ng whole forests and the habitations 
of men, and yet most welcome on the hearth, most 
cheerful in winter. 

We can weU understand how, after the senses had 
once taken note of this luminous apparition in its 
ever-varying aspects, a desire arose in the human 
mind, and in the human mind only, to know it ; to 
know it, not simply in the sense of seeing or feeling 
it, but to know it in the sense of conceiving and 
naming it, which is a very different thing. 

How could that be done ? I cannot explain here 
once more the whole of the process of conceiving and 
naming, or naming and conceiving. You will find 
that subject treated in my first course of Gifford 
Lectures, and more fully in my work On the Science 
of Thought, published in 1887. 

I can here only state it as a fact that the only 
instruments by which man could achieve this process 
of naming were what we call rootSy and that all these 
roots, owing to the manner in which they first came into 
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existence, expressed actions, the ordinär j actions per- 
formed by men in an early state of society. There were 
Toots expressive of striking, pushing, earrying, binding, 
lifting, squeezing, rubbing, and all the rest, and with 
these roots all that we now call naming and conceiving, 
the whole of our language, the whole of our thought, 
)ias been elaborated. 

This is a fact, simply a faet, and not a mere theory. 
To doubt it, as has been done of late again, is to doubt 
the laws of thought. We may differ as to the exact 
form in which those roots existed from the first. Such 
doubts are allowable with regard to roots, as Clements 
of speech, they are allowable with regard to letters, as 
the Clements of sound, nay even with regard to the 
chemical Clements, as constituting the whole material 
World. But to doubt the existence of any of these 
three classes of Clements is either ignorance or 
unreason. 

No one denies that we name and conceive by means 
of signs. These signs might have been anything, but, 
as a matter of fact, they were sounds ; and again, as a 
matter of fact, these sounds were what in the Science 
of Language we call roots. When we examine these 
roots, as the actual Clements of speech, we find that 
they signify acts, and we conclude that their sound 
was originally the involuntary clamor concoviitans 
of the simplest acts of man. This last conclusion 
may no doubt be called an hypothesis only, and 
I have never represented it as anything eise ; but, 
tili a better hypothesis has been suggested, I retain it 
as the best working hypothesis. 

If then the Äryas possessed a root, such as AG, by 
which they expressed their own acts of morckm^^ 
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running, jumping, and, at last, moving in genenü, iD 
they did in naming and conceiving the marchii^ 
running, jumping, or quickly moving luminooi 
appearances of fire, was to say to each of them : * Mot» 
ing here,' * Moving there,' or in Sanskrit Ag-ni-s^ 

Agni therefore meant originally the mover, and» 
more. Many more qualities of the mover mightte 
recalled by the name of Agni, but they were Bot 
definitely expressed by that one name. We mvA 
remember, however, that by calling him Agni, or tiifi 
quick mover, the ancient people knew no more lAm 
or what that mover was than we do when speakisg 
of fire as an element, or as a force of nature, or, as ^ 
do now, as a form of motion. It sounds very learoed 
when we say that * a mass of matter becomes a soufoe 
of light and heat in consequence of an extremely 
rapid vibratory movement of its smallest partides, 
which is propagated as a series of undulations into 
the surrounding ether, and is feit by our tactile nerves 
as heat, and by our optic nerves, if the midulations 
are sufficiently rapid, as light/ 

I confess, from a philosophical point of view, I 
see little difierence between this Ether, and Agni 
the god of fire. Both are mythological. Professor 
Tyndal asks quite rightly : ' Is it in the human mind 
to imagine motion, without at the same üme imagin- 
ing something moved? Certainly not. The very 

^ From the same root we have in Greek ^70», to drive, dypa, the 
chase ; in Latin agOf agmen. The Sk. a^ra, Gr. dypos, Lat. agett 
Goth. akr-8, mean meadow and field, possibly from the oattle being 
driven over it. The German Trift comes likewise from treiben. The 
words for goat also may be referred to this root, if they meant 
originally quickly moving or agile ; Sk. agra, Greek «djf, Lit. oiya. 
Consider the drift of an argument, and what are you driving ai. 
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- ionception of motion includes that of a moving body. 
What then is the thing moved in the case of sunlight ? 
The undulatory theoiy replies that it is a substance 
of determinate mechanical properties, a body which 
inay or may not be a form of ordinary matter, but to 
which, whether it is or not, we give the name of 
Ether/ 

May not the ancient Aryas say with the same right : 
* Is it in the human mind to imagine motion without 
at the same time imagining some one that moves ? ' 
Cei*tainly not. The very conception of motion in- 
cludes that of a mover, and, in the end, of a prime 
mover. Who then is that mover ? The ancient Aryas 
reply that it is a subject of determinate properties, a 

. person who may or may not be like ordinary persons, 

. but to whom, whether he is or not, we give the name 

, of Agni. 

Agni aa a Bttxnan or Animal Agrent. 

When that step had once been made, whon the 
Word Agni, Fire, had once been coined, the temptation 
was great, nay almost irresistible, as Agni was con- 
ceivod as an agent, to conceive him also as something 
like the only other agents known to man, as either 
an animal or human agent. 

We often read in theVedaof the tongue or the tongues 
of Agni, which are meant for what we call his lambent 
flames. We read of his bright teeth (suÄidan, VII. 4, 2), 
of his jaws, his buming forehead (tapuÄ-mürdhan, VII. 
3, 1), nay, even of his flaming and golden hair [sokih- 
ke^a, V. 8, 2 ; hiranyakesa, I. 79, 1), and of his golden 
beard (hirismasru, V. 7, 7). His face (antkam) is 
mentioned, but that means no more than his appear- 
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ance, and when he is called winged (I. 58, 5 ; VIILi 
4), or even the hawk of the sky (divaA syenaÄ, Vttll 
4), that IS simply intended to express, what his YC 
name expresses, his swift movement. 

This may help to explain how some natic 
particularly the Egyptians\ were led on to conc 
Bome of their gods in the shape of animals. It 
from a necessity of language. This was not the (W^ 
however, in India. Agni and the other gods of 
Veda, if they are imagined at all in their bodily sliap8i 
are always imagined as human, though never as » 
intensely human as the gods and goddesses of ti» 
Greeks. Beauty, human, superhuman, ideal beautf, 
is not an Indian conception. When in later tim« 
the Indians also invented plastic representations of' 
their gods, they did not shrink from unnatural and 
monstrous combinations, so long as they helped to 
convey the character of each god. 

All this is perfectly intelligible, and a careful study 
of language supplies us with the key to almost all the 
riddles of ancient mythology. 

New ezplanation of Animism, Fersonlficatioii, ajid 

Antliropoxuorpliisxu. 

Formerly the attribution of movement, of life, of 
Personality and of other human or animal qualities to 
the great phenomena of nature, was explained by 
names such as Äniniism, Personification, Anthropo- 
Tnorphism. It seemed as if people imagined that tö 
name a process was to explain it. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, against Anlinlmn. 

Here we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Herbert 

* See Appendix XII. 
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for having stood up for once as the champion 
itive man. I haye often pointed out the bad 
Qt which these poor primitive creatures receive 

Lands of anthropologists. Whatever the 
ologists wish these primitives to do or not 
o believe or not to believe, they must obey, 
jnt Karyatides supporting the airy struetures 
logical psychology ( Völkerpsychologie). ItAni- 
3 to be supported, they must say, ' Of course, 
m has a soul/ If Personification is doubted, 
e called in as witnesses that their fetish is 
rsonal indeed. If AnthropoTtiorphism has to 
ed as a universal feature of early religion, 
'^e man is dragged in again, and has to confess 
! uncouth stone which he worships is certainly 
9,nd a great deal more than a man. 
lever I protested against this System of 
ding Animism, Personification, and Anthropo- 
m as the primeval Springs of aU religion, I 
i that I knew nothing of primitive man, nor 
irect descendants, the modern savages. I have 
pleaded guilty of a complete want of acquaint- 
th primitive man, and have üever ventured to 
ibout savages, whether ancient or modern, 
'. knew something, however little, of the nature 

language. Mr. H. Spencer, however, cannot 
osed of so easily. If any one knows the 
, surely he does. But even he has had to pro- 
ast against the theory that the primitive man 
id of maid-of-all-work, at the beck and call 
' anthropologist. * The assumption,' he writes 
gy, p. 143), ' tacit or avowed, that the primitive 
nds to ascribe life to things which are not 

K 
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liviBg. is demrij an untenrnble afiBumpticm.' 
defends evcn the child, iduch has likewise h 
do Service again and again foridiat I called Nor 
p<^vchologT, against the diaxge of animism. Wl 
child 6ays. *Xaii^^ diair to hnit baby — ^bea 
Mr. Herbert Spencer shows that this borst of a 
admiti» of veiy difierent explanations, and that ik 
would be more frigfatened than the child if the e 
on beiDg beaten. began to kiek, to bite, or to ciy. 
But though Mr. Herbert Spencer does not bei 
that any human being ever mistook an inanimate fi 
animate object. for even animals have leamt to o 
that distinetion, he still considers them capaU 
very wonderful foUies. He thinks that ihey do not 
tiDguish between what they see in dreams and i 
they see while awake (p. 147), iiay, he considere i 
capable of mistaking their actoal ahadows for i 
Bouls. On this point we shall have to touch at ft 
time. 

At present it suffiees to state that all these pro» 
have now been traced back to their vera cau&a, nan 
to language, and more particularly to what are ö 
the roots of language. As every one of these i 
expressed, owing to their very origin, one of the d 
acts with which men in an early state of society 
most familiär, the objeets thus named could n( 
named and coneeived except as agents of such a( 
as subjeets. 

If the Aryan nations wished to speak of fire, 
could only speak of it as doing something. If 
called it Agni, they meant the agent of fire. In 
of this understood agent, implied in the nan 
Agni, we hoar other nations speak of the hearl 
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le spirit, the lord, or ihe god of fire ^. Bot «11 
spressions belong to a later phase of iboa^t, tar 
resuppose the former elaboratian of soA tfMr 
.8 soul, spirit, god, or they are baied on in«tt>- 
s in the case of heart. 



Prof. Title's ThaoKj of tho Oodte wm f^Mieftn, 

essor Tiele in his Z« Mythe de Kiro$\oi, l^W- 
learest to my own yiew on the deTelopcii^ct cf 
ncept of God. 'The andent gryk.' b^ SAjf 
' are what, according to oxsr ahstnut inar.r;ig ">/ 
Qg, we should call "de* facUui^ dei f-y^.e^. ^^^ 
\ de vie" ' He does not indeed lav strsifi cc. ?Ji^ 
at there was in onr very langnagie aiui ti'./'^«i^rn 
sistible necessity of onr spetiking of tL? ik j ^ 
le fire, if we speak of them at alL a^ a^e^Siu 
ly wams ns against snpposmg that ' xi^ r'Ask 
3r the phenomena of natup^ th^et&^^lT'»)!, ^r^c^ 

as acting persons, bot always w£at b^ ^m 
r spirits, represented a« analogotis xo xkj^ h',»\, 
L, that impart movem^it to thü; ei^k^ttlal r»i>^ 
oduce all the effeeta for good or er;, iri.^r. 

in natore.' This ia most tme, V>at ^>yt :i rxn 
1 one difficulty by another ? Va* th^ j*vi. ^^ 
matter of more eaay diser/verjr thac lüu^ v^r,, #;/ 
r'i When we have onee arriT<^ at th^ «Mut^. /'^ 
t, as something snbstantiaL yet dlSyr^A fr ^rr^ 
terial body, the task of the religyyc» aw: Uijtcyfr- 
poet is easy enougfa. In aoot^^ pla^. ;,, >/p^ 
lor Tiele most ri^tly defin^ tL^^ ph;* *ii»* ^^>ti^, 
*des objets ruäurda quetf/a a p^t¥/f<o/ö*A , tf^a, 
j eire» posüif»^ des effprlU^ fpßjt, l!^/f>^ a v^ß^ /x 

IL» 
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VoßXLvre clana la riature, ou Ü8 se manifestent 
leur action* All this is perfectly tarne in our mc 
languages, which supply us with such terms as 
and etres positifs, ready made, bnfc if we 
account for the more ancient formations and 
earliest strata of religious thought, the science of 
guage alone will solve the riddle why the great phfi 
mena of nature were named as agents, as fai 
nay, it will show that what at first seemed a 
freak of fancy was in reality a necessity of langn« 
While I accept Professor Tiele's fact&urs, I 
for the early periods of human thought, accept 
forces or sources de vie. While I gladly accept HrJ 
Spencer's agents, I cannot accept his agencie8\ 

The Aflrents in Vatnre. 

Facts are strenger than theories, and unl^ H 
facta as collected in my Science of ITiought canM 
shown to be no facts, the fact remains and w 
remain for ever, that all objects which were nanw 
and conceived at aU, were named and conceived^ 
first as agents. The sky was he who Covers, the sd 
he who warms, the moon he who measnres night aJ 
day, the cloud he who rains, the fire he who tdiM 
the horse he who runs, the bird he who flies, the W 
he who grows or shades, even the stone he who cflt» 
We need not wonder at this, for we onrselves stJ 
speak of a cutter, a tender, a sucker, a slipper, <il 
clinkers and splinters, without thinking of the activi- 
ties ascribed to all these objects by the primitiv 
framers of words. 

Though the agents of the different acts of nato« 

^ Sociologyy p. 237. 
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ed unknown, yet as the agents of the light of 
i or of the rain of the clonds, they were con- 
as very real agents. All this was the work, 
nost inevitable work of language, provided 
that we take language in the sense of the 
\ogos, comprehending both speech and thought 

Tlie Categori08 of the Undarstaading'. 

^ once have accustomed ourselves to speak of 

b as something diflFerent f rom language, then, of 

instead of appealing to the necessities of 

je as a whole, we should, with Kant, have to 

to the categories of the understanding. We 

bhen have to recognise the eategory of substance 

lodied in the active character of roots. We 

thus gain, perhaps, a clearer insight into the 

t process of thought, but we should lose all 

most important to us, namely, the historical 

of the human mind. 

TQ neither forgotten Kant, nor surrendered my 
n his categories. But the study of language, 
embodiment of thought, has made it elear to 
b Kant's categories are abstractions only. They 
10 existence by themselves. They are not 
holes made of a pine and covered with cloth — 
e simply the inside of language. 

The Cateffories of ILangnage. 

Lce has at last been done to language. At 

ristotle leamt from language what he very 

y called the categories, that is, the predica- 

or what we can predicate of our experience. 
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JTedic hymns, the latter conveying hardly any mean- 
^ing at all. 

.' But it is true nevertheless that this epithet deva, 
jQueaning originally bright, became in time, in the 
Vedic, nay even in the Aryan period ah-eady, the 
irecognised name of those natural agents whom we 
have been accustomed to eall*gods. We can watch 
Üie evolutionary proeess before our very eyes. When 
the different phenomena of nature representing light, 
such as the moming, the dawn, the sun, the moon, 
the sky, had been invoked each by its own name, they 
could all be spoken of by the one epithet which they 
shared in common, namely deva, bright. In this 
general concept of those Bright ones, all that was 
special and peculiar to each was dropt, and there re- 
mained only the one epithet deva, to embrace them 
all. Here then there arose, as if by necessity, a new 
concept, in which the distinctive features of the various 
bright beings had all been merged in that of brightness, 
and in which even the original meaning of brightness, 
being shared by so many very different beings, had 
been considerably dimmed or generalised, so that there 
remained little more than the concept of agent which, 
as modified by brightness, had been from the begin- 
ning contained in the root DIV. 

You will now perceive the difference between our 
saying that the ancient Aryas applied the name of 
gods to the fire, the sun, or the sky, or our watching 
the proeess by which these Aryas were brought to 
extract or abstract from the concepts of fire, sun, moon, 
and sky, all being bright beings, the general con- 
cept of Deva-hood. But, though we cannot help 
translating deva by god, you wiU easily understand 
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what a (lifetance there is from Deva-hood toGo!-] 
Irnnd, A Deva is as yet no iiiore than a bri^I 
ageiit, then a kind agent, then a powerful agent,!] 
niore than human agent, nay, if you like, a 8upc^l 
human agent ; and then only, by auother step, lij 
wliat may be callod a step in the dark, a divi« 



agent. 



Oreek and Xonuui Oods. 

In Greece the process was slightly different. Tk 
Groeks very soon endowed tbese powerful agenii 
with human qualities, to such an extent that iminof 
tality seems almost the only quality which they 4> 
not share in common with human beings. In Italj 
the old gods had less of that anthropomorpte 
character which they had in Greece. It is, in faßt 
a distinguishing feature of ancient Koman inythologj 
that there are few family ties that hold the gods to- 
gether, while the Greek gods are all related with obc 
another most intimately, if not always, most correctiy. 

The early Christians invented still another concept 
for these Greek and Roman gods. They did not doiy 
their substantial existence, but they accepted them 
as living beings, as spirits, as they called them, but 
as evil spirits. This idea has remained tili almost 
to our own time, when the study of ancient religion 
and ancient language has enabled us to see what 
the Devas of the Aryas really were — ^not evil spirits, 
not human or superhuman beings, but names given 
to the most prominent phenomena of nature, which 
naturally and necessarily implied the idea of agentß. 
With the progress of language and thought we are 
now able to speak instead of agents, of agencies^ of 
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es, forces of nature, as we call them ; but what 
lehind those agencies, what is behind warmth or 
t or ether, we know as little as the Vedic 
lis knew what was behind their Agni or their 
)r Devas. 

Buakin on the Ancient Ood«. 

[ow powerfal the influence of words may be, how 
l they may continue to charm and to mislead 
Q the wisest, we may see from an eloquent passage 
Mr. ßuskin's Fraeterita, vol. iii. p. 172. He tries 
explain to himself and to others what he means 
an he speaks, as he oflen does, half poet, half 
loßopher as he is, of gods. *By gods in the 
ral,' he writes, *I mean the totality of spiritual 
rers, delegated by the Lord of the universe to do, 
their several heights, or offices, parts of His will 
)ecting man, or the world that man is imprisoned 

not as myself knowing, or in security believing, 
b there are such, but in meekness accepting the 
imony and belief of all ages, to the prosence, in 
ven and earth, of angels, principalities, power«, 
)nes, and the like — with genii, fairies, or spirits 
listering and guai'ding, or destroying and tempting, 
aiding good work and inspiring the mightiest. 

all these I take the general word " gods," as the 
i understood in all languages, and the truest and 
est in meaning, including the minor ones of 
phj cherub, ghost, wraith, and the like ; and 
»elf knowing for indisputable fact, that no true 
piness exists, nor is any good work ever done by 
lan creatures, but in the sense or imagination of 
i presences.' 
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Does not this confirm ihe words of Rosmini yAßA, 
he Said : ' The deeper we penetrate into this matter, 
the more do we find that all our intellectual erron, 
all the pemidous theories, the deceptive sophistriee 
by which individuals and nations have been deladed, 
can be traced back to the vague and improper use of 
words ^' 

SrolutioiL of the word Deva. 

It is very important that you should clearly appre- 
hend this process by which the word deva, originally 
meaning bright, assnmed in time the meaning of god, 
in that sense at least in which the Hindus, like the 
Greeks and Bomans, would speak of Agni, thefire, 
Ushas, the dawn, Dyaus, the sky, as their Devas, 
or their gods. It is one of the most interesting cases 
of intellectual evolution, for it shows us how a word, 
having originally the purely material meaning of 
brightness, came in the end by the most natural 
process to mean divine. There was nothing inten- 
tional in that process. It was impossible that there 
should have been a conscious Intention to express 
the divine, for, if there had been such a conscious 
intention, there would have been already in the 
human mind a pre-existent name and concept of 
the divine. The process was one of the most natural 
evolution. You may say that nothing could be 
evolved that was not involved in the word deva, 
and in one sense this is perfectly true. In the 
idea of agency, which was involved in every root, 
there lay the germ which, as one outside envelope 

^ T?ie Ruling Principle of Methody applied to Education by Eosmini. 
Translated by Mrs. W. Grey, 1887, p. 262. 
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after the other was removed, came out in the end 
in all its simplicity and purity. But it came out 
nevertheless after it had been coloured or deter- 
mined by these former eavelopments. It had passed 
through an historical process, and had thus grown 
into an historical concept. 

Nor must we suppose that the evolution of the 
Word deva was the only evolution which gave us in 
the end the idea of divine. That idea wa» evolved 
in many different ways, but nowhere can we watch 
every stage in the evolution so well as in the history 
of the Word deva. Our own word God must have 
passed through a similar evolution, provided it be 
an old word. But unfortunately nearly all its ante- 
cedents are lost, and its etymology is quite unknown. 

We have as yet traced the history, or, if you like, 
the evolution of the word deva to that stage only 
when it signifies a number of bright, kin^l, powerful 
agents, such as Mr. Buskin declared he could still 
accept on the testimony and belief of all ages. But 
its history, as we shall see, does not end there. It 
gradually rises to the highest concept of deity, to a 
belief in a God above all gods, a creator, a ruler of 
the World, a judge, and yet a compassionate father, 
so that what seems at first a mere matter of linguLstic 
archaeology, will stand before us in the end as the 
Solution of one of the most vital questions of religious 
philosophy. How many times has the question been 
asked, Whence comes the idea of God ? and how many 
diflTerent answers has it elicited ! Some people main- 
tain it is inherent in the human mind, it is an innate 
idea, or a precept, as it has lately been called. Others 
assert that it could have come to man by a ö^ecv^i 
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revelation only. Others again, like Professor Gruppe, 
maintain that it is a mere ballucination that took 
possession of one man, and was then disseminated 
through well-known Channels over the whole world. 
We do not want any of these guesses. We have a 
guide that does not leave us in the dark when we are 
searching for the first germs of the idea of God. 
Guided by language, we can see as clearly as possible 
how, in the case of deva, the idea of God grew out 
of the idea of light, of active light, of an awakening, 
shining, illuminating, and warming light. We are 
apt to despise the decayed seed when the majestic 
oak Stands before our eyes, and it may cause a certain 
dismay in the hearts of some philosophers that the 
voice of God should first have spoken to man from 
out the fire. Still as there is no break between 
deva, bright, as applied to Agni, the fire, and many 
other powers of nature,and the Deus Optimus Maximm 
of the Romans, nay, as the God whom the Greeks 
ignorantly worshipped was the same God whom 
St. Paul declared unto them, we must learn the lesson, 
and a most valuable lesson it will tum out to be— 
that the idea of God is the result of an unbroken 
historical evolution, call it a development, an unveil- 
ing, or a purification, but not of a sudden revelation. 

Natural Bevelation of Ood. 

It seems almost incredible that in our days such 
a lesson, confirmed as it is by the irrefragable evidence 
of historical documents, should be objected to as 
dangerous to the interests of religion, nay, should 
form the object of virulent attacks. 

ie reason or other, our opponents claim for 
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their own theories the character of orthodoxy, while 
they try to prejudge the whole question by stigma- 
tising OUT own argument as heterodox. Now I 
should like to ask our opponents, first of all, by what 
authority such metaphysical theories as that of irmate 
ideas can possibly claim the name of orthodox, or 
where they can point to chapter and verse in support 
of what they call either a special or a universal 
primeval revelation, imparting to human beings the 
first concept and name of God? To a student of 
the religions of the world, in their immense variety 
and their constant divisions, the names of orthodox 
and heterodox, so freely used at all times and on all 
sides, have lost much both of theii* charm and their 
terror. What right have we to find fault with the 
manner in which the Divine revealed itself, first 
to the eyes, and then to the mind of man ? Is the 
revelation in nature really so contemptible a thing 
that we can afibrd to despise it, or at the utmost treat 
it as good enough for the heathen worldl Our eyes 
must have grown very dim, our mind very dull, if we 
can no longer perceive how the heavens declare the 
glory of God. We have now named and classified the 
whole of nature, and nothing seems able any longer 
to surprise, to terrify, to overwhelm us. But if the 
mind of man had to be roused for the first time, and 
to be lifted up to the conception of something beyond 
itself, what language could have been more powerful 
than that which spoke in mountains and torrents, in 
clouds and thunderstorms, in skies and dawns, in sun 
and moon, in day and night, in life and death ? Is 
there no voice, no meaning, is there no revelation in 
all thisl Was it possible to contemplate the move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies, the regulär retum of 
day and night, of spring and winter, of birth and 
death, without the deepest emotion ? 

Of course, people may say now, Wo know aU this, 
we can account for it all, and philosophy has taught 
US Nil adviirari, If that is so, then it may be true 
indeed that the sluggish mind of man had to be 
stirred once more by a more than natural revelation. 
But in the early days of the world, the world was 
too füll of wonders to require any other miracles. 
The whole world was a miracle and a revelation, 
there was no need for any special disclosure. At 
that time the heavens, the waters, the sun and 
moon, the stars of heaven, the showers and dew, 
the winds of God, fire and heat, winter and sum- 
mer, ice and snow, nights and days, lightnings and 
clouds, the earth, the mountains and hüls, the green 
things upon the earth, the wells, and seas, and floods, 
— all blessed the Lord, praised Hirn, and magnified 
Hirn for ever. 

Can we imagine a more powerful revelation ? Is it 
for US to say that for the ehildren of men to join in 
praising and magnifying Him who revealed Himself in 
His own way in all the magnificence, the wisdom, 
and Order of nature, is mere paganism, polytheism, 
pantheism, and abominable idolatry? I have heard 
many blasphemies, I have heai'd none greater than 
this. 

It may be said, however, that the road from nature 
leads only to nature's gods, to a belief in many, not in 
orte supreme God. It certainly leads through that 
gate, but it does not stop there. If we return to the 
Veda, the oldest record of a polytheistic faith, and if 
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we take up once more the thread where we left it, we 
shall be able to see how Agni, the god of fire, being 
at first but one by the side of many other gods, 
develops into something much higher. He does not 
remain one out of many gods. He becomes in the 
end a supreme god, the Supreme God, tili his very 
aame is thrown away, or is recognised as but one out 
[)f many names by which ancient seers in their help- 
less language called that which is, the One and All. 
YovL may remember the passage from the Veda which 
[ quoted before : * That which is one, the seers call in 
many ways, they call it Agni, Yama, Mätarisvan. 

Tlie Blography of Agni. 

This process, which I call the theogonic process, is 
so important that we must study it carefully, and 
step by Step, in the case of at least one of the ancient 
gods. If I select for that purpose the god of fire, 
Agni, and not Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, the supreme god 
of the Aryan Pantheon, it is because the biography 
of Dyaus, having been fully worked out by me on 
former occasions, need not be gone through again in 
füll detaU^. It is my chief object at present to show 
how many roads, starting from different beginnings, 
all converged and met in the end in the sarne central 
point, the belief in one Supreme Agent, manifested in 
all that is and moves and lives, and how the perception 
of the Infinite was revealed every where in what we 
call the perceptions of the Finite. 

* Science of Language, vol. ii. chap. 11. 



LECTURE VIL 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF AGNI. 
Faots asrainst Tlieories. 

WE begin to-day the biography of Agni, the goi 
of fire, and shall try to follow it from the fiitrk 
chapter to the last. That biography may sometimeB 
seem lengthy and wearisome, but we must go througb 
all its chapters patiently, for the whole qnestion of 
Natural Eeligion depends really on the success of onr 
present inquiry. The only successful way of contro- 
verting the prevalent theories of the origin of religion 
is an appeal to facts. I maintain that the ancient 
records of religion, more particularly in India, supply 
historical evidences that the human mind was able, by 
its own inherent powers, to ascend from natura to 
nature's gods, and, in the end, to the God of natnre. 
If we can prove this, the verdict cannot be doubtful, 
for even in theological discussion facts are still 
stronger than theories. In answer to those who have 
recourse to what they call innate faculties or special 
revelations, we appeal to historical records, and, 
where so much is at stake, we must not shrink 
from wearisome labour. Some of the details in 
the historical evolution of Agni, fire, may seem unim- 
portant for our purpose, but we have watchfal and 
powerful enemies, and we must not leave any posi- 
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X in OUT onward maxch exposed to surprise and 
ture. 

Premature CI«&erallsatlon. 

^othing does so much mischief in our sphere of 
rk as premature generalisation. It seems that 
ofessor Weber ^ remarked, in one of bis early publi- 
bions, tbat 'Agni is adored essentially as eartbly 
crificial fire, and not as an elemental force.' Tbis 
atement bas been repeated again and again^ tili at 
8t it was supposed tbat Agni was really a mere in- 
ution of priests, and unknown, at all events, before 
B development of tbe sacrificial System in India. It 
perfectly true tbat Agni, as tbe fire on tbe altar, 
ces a very prominent place in tbe Vedic bymns. 
ni, in fact, is, togetber witb Indra, tbe Deva to 
Lom most bymns are addressed, and in many of 
)jn tbe same praises are repeated and tbe same 
thets used wbicb apply to tbe sacrificial fire. But 
ire are otber passages, less numerous, no doubt, but, 
tbat very reason, more important to us, in wbicb 
ni is celebrated witbout any reference as yet to tbe 
) on tbe altar. 

[ shall begin by examining tbese passages in wbicb 
ni is described in bis purely pbysical cbaracter. 

Agni in hlM Fbarsioal Charaotor. 

The first question was, Wbence did be come ? To 
LS many answers are given. We read, Rv. II. 1, 1 : 

Tyäm agne dyübhlA tväm SLSUsukah&nih tväm adbhyäA tväm 
äsmaxiah pari, 

* History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 40. 
(2) L 
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Tväm vänebhyaÄ tvÄm dshadhibhya^ tväm nrtnäm nn'p 
päyase sukih, 

* Thou, O Agni, art bom wishing to shine forth, thou art h 
from the skies, thou from the waters, thou from the stone, tl 
from the wood, thou from the herbs, thou, king of men, 
bright one/ 

Here we leam in one verse all the possible ways 

which Agni could have appeared to man. First, fr 

the skies, as the fiery and scorching sun, -which by 

heat could kindle inflammable substances ; seconc 

from the waters, that is, from the clouds, as lightni 

thirdly, from the stone, which must be meant for 

jlint, though the striking fire out of flint is not rec 

nised in the Veda as a sacrificial act ; fourthly, fi 

the wood and the herbs, that is, from the fire-sti 

and from dry leaves which, like our tinder, caught 

Bpark and kept it safe, tili, by means of blowinj 

would burst forth into flames. 

Let US now examine these four kinds of Agni's bi 
xnore in detail. 

Asrni, as tlie 8un. 

That Agni was often taken as the sun, is proved 
xnany passages in the hymns of the Rig-veda. 
instance, Rv. VI. 9, 1 : 

AhaÄ fea knshnäm ähafe ärgfunam fca vi vartete räflrasi v 

äbhi/i, 
Vaisvänarä/i gäyamänafe na r^gä. äva atirat gryötishä a 

tämämsi. 

<The black day and the red day (night and day) turn h« 
and earth by their different colours. Agni strides down a( 
the darkness, beloved by all men, like a born king/ 

Here Agni, striding down across the darkness 
evidently meant for the sun itseK. In .another ve 
ni. 14, 4, Agni is called Sürya, sun. 
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Tat soMshä sahasaA putra tishiMh 
abhi kshitii^ prathäyan suryaA nnn. 

' (Agni) when thon, O son of strength, stoodst as the sun, spread- 
^g Wide over men and their dwellings.' 

In the BnOmiaTias it is stated explicitly that Agni 
in his third character is the sun^. (Yad asya divi 
tntiyam tad asäv &ditya iti hi brähmaTiam, Nir. VII. 
28.) In other passages, however, the two are distin- 
j^oished from, though ako compared with, one another. 
Thus the sun is said to spring £rom the nocturnal 
Agni. For instance^ Rv. X. 88, 6 : 

Mürdhi[ bhuYäA bhavati näktam agniA tataA aurysJi yäyate 
pr&t&h udyän. 

'Agni is the head of the world by night ; from him is born '-' the 
sun, rising in the moming.' 

The two, Agni and the sun, are compared, as when 
it is said, V. 1, 4, that ' the minds of worshippers tum 
together towards Agni, as our eyes tum towards the 
sun.' Or, VII. 8, 4, suryaÄ n& röArate, * Agni, who shines 
like the sun.' 

And again, VIII. 43, 5 : 

Et^ ty^ ynthak agnäyaA iddh^saA säm adrikshata ushäsdni 
iya ketävaA. 

* These lighted fires are seen scattered, like the splendours of tlic 
dawn/ 

We often read, particularly in the Brähma'Mas, that 
Agni is the light by night, the sun by day. There is 
a passage often quoted from the Aitareya-Brähma'Ma, 
VIII. 28, * The sun (Aditya), when setting, enters Agni, 
and vanishes — Agni, flaring up, enters the air (Väyu), 
and vanishes.' And afterwards, * Agni is born from the 
air, the sun iß born from Agni, fire.' 

' Bergaigne, Religion Vedique, i. p. 13. 
' Cf. X. 88, 16, sirshatä/» grätäm. 

L2 
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Agni, the Bau, or thm Fix« on thm Kearth.. 

There are other passages where it is doubtful whe- 
ther the poets thought of the sun rising in the mom- 
ing and filling the world with splendour, or of the fiie 
on the hearth and the altar, which may likewise be 
Said to rise in the moming and fill the world with 
light. For instance, Rv. X. 1, 1 : 

Agre bn'hän ushäsäm ürdhväA astMt 
niA-^aganv^ tämasa^ gyötiahä. ^ agät, 
Agni/» bhänünä rusatä sväiigaA 
ä gä.täh ylsvä sädmäni aprä/». 

' Agni stood up mighty at the head of the dawn, he approached, 
Coming with light out of darkness. Born with beautiful limbs, he 
has filled all dwellings with his shining light/ 

And again, X. 88, 12 : 

Visvasmai agnim bhüvanäya dev^Ä 
vaisvänaräm ketüm ahn am aknnvan, 
X yäÄ tat^a ushäsaÄ vibhätiÄ 
äpo ünioti tamaA ar/cishä yän. 

* The gods made Agni Vaisvänara the light of days for the whole 
world, he who stretched out the shining dawns, and drove awiy 
the darkness, Coming with splendour.* 

VII. 78, 3 : 

A^i^anan süryam y&gnära agnim apä/rinam tämaA agat ägusAitam. 

*They, the Dawns, created the sun, the sacrifice, the fire; the 
unloved darkness went away.* (Cf. VII. 99, 4.) 

Though the commentators often prefer to apply 
such passages to the fire on the altar, or to look upon 
that fire, when lighted in the moming, as a symbol of 
the rising sun, it is quite clear that the idea of Agni, 
as manifested in the sun, was perfectly familiär to the 
Vedic poets. 
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Sun and Fix« in America. 



It requires a certain eflPort with us to understand 
how two such different percepts as that of the fire, 
buming on the hearth, and that of the sun, rising in 
the moming, crossing the sky, and setting in the 
evening, could be brought into the same mental focus, 
and be conceived as one and the same object. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, a comparison of other religions, 
more particularly of religions which cannot claim any 
genealogical relationship with the Veda, is very useful 
in either removing or confirming our doubts and 
difficulties. 

Let US look to the American religions. It is tnie, 
there are but few cases where fire and sun have actu- 
ally received the same name. Brinton, however, in 
his Myths of the New World^ p. 143, teils us that the 
Tezuque of New Mexico use tah both for sun and fire, 
and that the Kolosh of British America derive at least 
their names for sun and fire from the same root, fire 
being kan, sun kakan. But in their accounts of the 
creation, the sun is always spoken of as fire. It is not 
represented as anterior to the world, but as manu- 
factui'ed by the old people (Navajos), as kindled and 
set going by the first of men (Algonkins), or as freed 
from a dark cave by a kindly deity (Haitians). 

J. G. Müller, also, in his History of the American 
oHginal Religions, teils us that fire was kept burning 
in the temples of the Sun, as a constant representation, 
it would seem, of the solar deity (pp. 54, 69, 519). 
Worship of fire, he remarks, was intimately connected 
with worship of the sun (p. 125). And again: *The 
worship of fire continued under the Incas, but it was 
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brought into tbe most intimate relaiion with siin- 
worship. In the temple of the sun, as well as in Übe 
house of the Tirgins of the sun, the etemal fire was 
always kept buming. At the high festival Raymi, in 
winter, this fire was lighted, as at Rome, by means of 
a golden coneave mirror. Only if the sky was clouded, 
did they try, aecording to the most ancient custom, to 
get fire by means of rubbing two pieces of wood.' 

In Peru, we hear of a fight between two gods, one 
called Con or Viracocha, the other Fachacamac 
The former is said to be the god of water or fertilisii^ 
rain, the latter of fixe, particularly of life-giving fire. 
This Pachacamac is represented as the son of the sun, 
thus showing once more the close relation in which, 
in the imagination of piimitive people, sun and fiie 
stood to one another. 

Bnn and Fire amonir the Fins. 

K now we tum for a moment to the Fins, who, as 
little as the Americans, can be suspected of having 
borrowed anything from the Veda, we find there also 
that Panu, the god of fire, is conceived as a son of 
the sun. Thus we read in the Kalevala^, the famous 
epic poem of the Fins : 

* O Panu, son of the sun, 
OfPspring thou of the dear day, 
Lift the fire up to the sky. 
In the middle of the golden ring, 
Within the rock of copper, 
Carry it as a child to the mother, 
Into the lap of the dear old woman. 
Put it there, to shine by day, 
And to rest at night, 
Let it rise every morning, 
Let it set every evening.' 

* Eune xxvi, w. 431-441. 
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Castr^n remarks on this passage, that ' it clearly 
showB how the ancient Fins looked upon the sun as 
aa enclosed mass of fixe, and upon earthly fire as an 
emanation from the sun, or, to adopt the language of 
the runes, as a child of the sun-mother. As therefore, 
sun and &e/ he continues, *are originally one and 
the same thing, it is clear that with our ancestors 
the worship of the Fire coincided with the worship 
of the Sun, and that Panu, Fire, could not be wor- 
shipped as an independent deity, but only as a son of 
the sun.' 

After these parallels, to which many more might be 
added, we shall be better able to enter into the ideas 
of OUT own Aryan, not Finnish, ancestors, when 
they comprehended under the name of Agni both 
the fire on the hearth or the altar, and the sun in 
the sky. 

Agni, as Ufflitninflr. 

We now come to a second class of passages, where 
Agni is Said to be the son of Dyau8^ the sky (DivaÄ, 
8Ünu%, or sisuA), and Kkewise to spring from the 
waters, or to be the child of the waters (apäm gär- 
bha^, Rv. III. 1, 12). Here he must be understood 
as lightning Coming from the clouds. For instance, 
Rv. VI. 6, 2 : 

Sä/i syi\Äxi&h tanyatü/i ro^anasthSt^. 
* This Agni, brilliant, thundering in heaven/ 

Or again, VII. 3, 6 ; 

"DiY&h nä te tanyatü/i eti sushma/t. 
* Thy fierceness comes like the thunder of heaven.' 
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Rv, X. 4o. 4 : 

<Xcü nssäeil übe the- drandeiiiig sky.' 

Kv. L14S.2: 

Sä« o^ruBi&jA puraine TyC>iiuu[ii 

Ast:ä kr:ÜT:i sunkUk&nftsrm nuijiniiäiiA 
p» ^äriviä Mcii pritkiTi jüraA;ftYai. 

* .V£n:. K-ra in ibe bleibest hcAine-n. appe^red to MÄtarüvan. Bis 
<T>/f =^5:*:ir. wh-eiä he Ivfcd ^ikü kindled bj wisdom and strength, 



This MAtari^YSLii. to whom Agni appeared as light- 
ning. is fi^uently mentioned. and we here reach a 
Stratum of mythology, which erops op again and agam 
in the Veda, but Trhich hitherto has resisted all 
analysis. We do not know what is meant by 
Matariji\an. tbe name a*imits of no satisfactory 
etymology -. and soems to date firom a remoter period 
ot lanofiiaüi^. We mav jjather, however. from the 
passages in whieh MatÄri^\-an occurs that he was 
moant for the air or for the wind that seemed to carry 
the fire of lightning firom heaven thron o^h the air to 
the earth -. I quote again from Rv. I. 143, 2 : 

SäA (TaVamanaA paraiQ4§ vyomani 
Svi/i a^rniA abhavat mätarisTane. 

'Agni, born in the highest heaven, appeared to Mätari^ran.' 

^ The oldest etymologr is that given in Rv. III. 29, 11, mätamTä 
vät ämimita niätkri. 

* * Among the Creeks also the foiir winds from the four comers of 
the earth are believed to have brought the sacred fire and pointed 
out the seven sacred plants. After having rendered this aervice to 
men, the kindly visitors disappeared in the clouds, retuming 
whence they came.* (^Brinton, Mytfis of the New World, p. 77.) 
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In III. 5, 10 Mätarisvan is said to have lighted 
Agni, when he was hidden, for the Bhngus (see ako 
in. 2, 13), and these BhWgus are often mentioned as 
having spread Agni among men (1. 58, 6). In VI. 8, 4 
Mätarisvan is caUed the Messenger of Vivasvat, who 
brought Agni. 

It is but natural that this Mätarisvan, who is said 
to have brought down lightning from the sky to man, 
should have been compared to Prometheus. But though 
in one point their functions are similar, their names 
are different, and we shall have to consider hereafter 
some other well-known attempts to trace the very 
name of Prometheus in the language of the Veda. 

Fix« froxn Tlint. 

The striking fire out of a stone seems abnost un- 
known in the Rig-veda. In one passage, however, 
n. 12, 3, Indra is said to have produced Agni from 
two stones : 

YäA äsmsinoh antä^ agnim gag^na.. 

' He who produced fire from two stones,' or, as others explain, 
' from two douds, acting as stones/ 

In either case the mere fact that fire may be Struck 
from a flint seems to have been known in Vedic times. 

Fix« firom Wood. 

The foui'th process, that of eliciting fire by means of 
rubbing two fire-sticks and catching the spark in dry 
herbs, is mentioned again and again. It was evidently 
considered to require both force and skill. One of the 
Standing epithets of Agni is *the son of strength' 
(süntiA sahasaA, III. ], 8), and among ancient families 
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the Bhr'^aa are often mentioned as having poeseesed 
the aecret of malting and keeping a fire in tbe honse '. 
Thus we read, L 143, 4 : 



And agun, II. 4, 2 : 

dTitiC adadhoA bhi-igaTaA Tikahä kjöh. 
' The Bhr^os pUced Agni twDfold amoag tlie tribes of men/ 

It is corioos tbat the name Bhriga ehoold correspond 
letter by letter to the *A,ey««s of Greek mythology. 



Thia last procesa of prodncing fire by rubbing iß a 
Tery favoorite sabject of the Vedic poets. Of the two 
pieces of wood used for rubbing ont fire, one is called 
the mother, the other the father of Agni. Tbus we 
read,V. 9, 3: 



Thia myth of the new-bom babe aoon aseumeB 
greater proportions. Thua it ia said, Rv. X. 79, 4: 

Tat v4m ritim rodasl prä bravimi ^amAnaA mStärft girbli»* 



' It is curious to observB that in man; of the languagee of 
AuBtralia there ia but one word both for fire and for wood, See 
Curr, The Äuttratim Baee, toL i. p. 8. 
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' O Heaven and Earth, I proclaim this truthful fact, that the 
child, as ■ soon as bom, eats his parents. I, a mortal, do not 
understand this (act) of a god ; Agni indeed understands, for he 
is wis© ! * I 

It was considered another wonderful thing, as we saw 
before, that a Uving thing, Uke Agni, should be bom 
from a dry stick, or that, though his mother does not 
suckle him, he yet should grow so rapidly, and proceed 
at once to do his work as messenger between gods 
and men (X. 115, 1). Again (V. 9, 4), he is said to be 
difßcult to catch, like a brood of serpents, and to con- 
sume forests, as cattle do on their pasture. 

But all this is a beginning only. The subject grows, 
and is varied in every possible way. You know how 
often our critics have expressed their inability to 
believe that the conversation of the Vedic Aryas 
should have turned on nothing but the trivial events 
of every day. I can understand their incredulity, so 
long as they do not open the pages of the Rig-veda. 
But on every one of these pages they will find facts 
which are stronger than all theories, and which leave 
US no doubt that the poetry of the Vedic Aryas tumed 
chiefly on the sun, the moon, the sky, the wind, the 
storm, and the fire. 

The repetition of the same ideas is apt to become 
tedious, but even this tedious repetition contains a 
lesson, if it helps to give us a truer idea of the slow 
but natural growth of the human intellect where we 
can best watch it, — in the hymns of the Rig-veda ; 
and, if it makes us understand that even a belief 
in Agents, whether in the fire, or in the sun, or in the 
sky, need not be considered as mere paganism and 
idolatry, but as containing healthy seeds, which in 
time were meant to grow into a rieh harvest. 
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We saw how naturally Agni, the fire, could be called 
«leva. bright, without any thooght, as yet, of calling 
hiin a god. Even when the light of Agni is spoken 
of as imrnortal, that need not mean, as yet, any more 
than that it lasts for ever, if properly kept up. We 
read, for inßtance, Rv. VI. 9, 4, idäm gryotiA amritain 
iiiärtyeshu, ' See this light imrnortal among mortals.' 
Höre iinmortal might stUl be translated by the never- 
dj ing light. The fire, as a masculine^ er rather as an 
agent, was also called, I. 58, 4, agrara, not-aging, and 
the Vedic poets dwelt again and again on the contrast 
Ixitween the undying Agni and his dying friends. 
Of other Devas also it was said that they were not, 
like human beings, subjeet to decay and death. 

Agni, the Zmmortal awiOTig Mortals. 

But while the ancient poets brought themselves to 
think of an impassable gulf between the mortals on 
one side and the immortals on the other, this gulf 
vanished again in the case of Agni. He, immortal as 
he was, dwelt among men. He was the guest (ätithi, 
IL 4, 1) of men, often called the inmiortal among 
mortals (amHtaA märtyeshu, VIII. 71, 11). 

Now this expression, 'immortal among mortals,' 
seems at first sight of no great consequence. But 
like many of these ancient phrases, it contains germs 
waiting for a most important development in the 
future. We may recognise in that simple expression 
of an immortal, dwelling among mortals, being the 
"uest, the friend, the benefactor of mortals, the first 
«mpt at bridging over the gulf which human lan- 
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guage and human thought had themselves created 
between the mortal and the immortal, between the 
visible and the invisible, between the finite and the 
infinite. Such ideas appear at first in a very simple 
and almost unconscious form, they present themselves 
without being looked for, but they remain fixed in 
the mind, they gain from year to year in strength and 
depth, and they form at last a fertile soil from which in 
later ages may spring up the most subhme coneeptions 
of the unity between the mortal and the immortal, 
between the visible and the invisible, between the 
finite and the infinite, such as are expressed in the 
dark words of Heraclitus, adavaroi dvrjToC, Ovrjrol 
aöiivaToi. There is a continuity in all our thoughts, 
and there is nothing more important for a true ap- 
preciation of our intellectual Organisation than the 
discovery of the coarse threads that form the woof 
of our most abstract thoughts. 

▲gni, the Friend, Kelper, Father. 

If Agni had once been recognised as a friend or as 
a welcome guest in the house, there soon followed a 
shower of other epithets expressive of man's apprecia- 
tion of Agni's benefits. I can mention here a fewonly. 
He is called master of the house, grihapati A, 1. 12, 6 ; 
lord of the people, vispatiA, I. 12, 2 ; leader, puraetä, 
III. 11, 5; king, rägrä, I. 59, 5. In I. 31, 10 we 
read : 

TVäm agne prämati^ tväm pit^ asi na/i, tväm vayaskn't täva 
gkca&jSLh vayäm. 

* Thou, O Agni, art our providence, our father ; thou givest us 
vigour, we are thy kindred.* 
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II. 1, 9 : 

Tviün puträA bhavasi y&h te ävidhat. 
* Thou art a son to him who worships thee/ 

VI. 1, 5 : 

Pit^ mkiM. sädam it m^ushänäm. 
'Thou art always father and mother for men/ 

X. 7, 3 : 

Agnim manye pitäram agnlm äpim 
agnim bhrätaram sädam it säkhäyam ; 
agn^A änikam brihatäA sapaiyam 
divi sukräm jagratam silryasya. 

* I hold Agni to be my father, I hold him to be my kinsman, my 
brother, and always my friend. I worshipped the face of the 
mighty Agni, the holy light of the snn in heaven.* 

Acrni, Kelp«r in BattAe. 

But Agni was not only beneficial in the house, he 
was also a powerful helper in battle, the destroyer of 
enemies, whether human or superhuman. It is easy 
to imagine what an advantage the possession of fii*e 
must have proved in primitive warfare. How easy it 
was with a well flung torch to set a whole forest on 
fire, or to smoke out enemies who had taken refuge 
in a cave. 

Flreless Baoes. 

The enemies of the Aryas in the Vedie times ai*e 
called Dasyu^, or even Rakshas and Yätudhäna, 
giants and devils. These wild tribes are often called 
an-agni-tra, those who do not keep the fire. Thus 
we read, I. 189, 3 : 

Ägne tväm asmät yuyodhi 
ämivä^, änagniträ^ abhi ämanta krish^L^, 
püna^ asmäbhyam suvitäya deva 
kshäm visvebhiÄ amntebhiÄ yagratra. 

^ Letter <m the Turanian Languages, pp. 83 sq. 
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* Agni, drive away from Tis the enemies, — ^tribes who keep no fire 
came to attack us. Oome again to the earth for our welfare, sacred 
god with all the immortals.' 

These &eless races are also called kravya-ad, 
eating raw flesh (Kpeof^dyot), and am ad (X. 87, 7) (w/lio- 
<jf)(lyot). They are even suspected of feeding on human 
flesh, X. 87, 16 (yäA patirusheyeTia kravishä sa- 
mankt^). They are described very much in the same 
way in which lower races are described even now by 
those who covet their land. Thus, in Rv. VII. 104, 
two of the warlike gods of the Vedic people, Indra 
and Soma, are invoked by Vasish^Äa to help him and 
bis people to destroy those who do not worship bis 
gods, who do not speak the truth, and who keep no 
fire in their houses. 

1. Indräsomä täpatam räksha^ ubgrätam 
ni arpayatam vrishanä tama^-yndhaA ; 
pärä snnitam akitsJi ni oshatam 
hatäm nud^thäm ni sisitam atrinaA. 

2. fndräsomä säm aghäsamsam abhi aghäm 
täpuA yayastu kajrah agni^^n Iva, 
brahmadvishe kravya-äde ghora/rakshase 
dv^sha^ dhattam anaväyäm kimidine. 

3. Indräsomä duh-knt&h vayr^ antä^ 
anärambhan^ tämasi prä vidhyatam, 
yäthä nä äta^'püna^ 6k&h k&n& udäyat 
tat yäm astu sähase manyumät säva^. 

4. fndräsomä vartäyatam diväA yadhäm 
säm pnthivysU aghäsamsäya tärhanam, 
üt takshatam svaryam pärvatebhyaA 
yöna räksha^ yavndhänäm nigrurvathaÄ. 

1. *0 Indra and Soma, burn the devils (Rakshas), hold them 
under, throw them down, they who grow in darkness. Tear them 
off, the madmen, burn them, kill them, hurl them away, slay the 
gluttons. 

2. ' Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! 
May he burn and hiss like an oblation on the fire. Put your ever- 
lasting hatred upon the villain who hates the Brahman, who eats 
flesh, and who looks abominable. 

3. * O Indra and Soma, hurl the eyil-doer into the pit, into un- 
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fathomed darknees, that no one maj oome out again — Buch maj be 
your wrathful strength to hold out. 

4. ' O Indra and Soma, hurl from the sky and from the earth the 
holt to feil tho cursing demon. Shape the rattling lightning ftom 
out the clüuds to crush the growing devil.* 

The descriptions given of these enemies are so real 
that we can hardly doubt that they refer to the abori- 
giiial inhabitants of India whose descendants survive 
to the prcsent day, speaking non-Aryan dialects. The 
poets of the Veda often distinguish between their 
Aryan and non-Aryan enemies. They praise their gods 
for having destroyed their enemies, both Aryan and 
barbarian (däsä ia Yriirk hatam, krykni ka.), and we 
frequently find such expressions as *Kill oui- Aryan 
enemies and the Däsa enemies, yea, kill all cur 
enemies.* 

In my letter to Bunsen 'On the Turanian Lan- 
(junges,' published in 1854 in bis ^ Christianity and 
Mankind,' vol. iii, I pointed out that these indigenoos 
races were black-skinned, while the Aryas prided 
themselves on their bright colour. They were called 
kravyäd, eating raw flesh ; anagnitra, not keeping 
fire ; vrisha-«ipra, bull-nosed; a-näsa, flat-nos^or 
noseless, &c. These enemies had strongholds, and their 
wealth consisted chiefly in cattle. 

Sometimes, no doubt, these enemies are represented 
as demons and devils, as enemies of the gods rather 
than of men. But that again is perfectly natural, and 
need not surprise us after we have read more recent 
descriptions of savage races occupying land which is 
coveted by the white man. You remember that even 
Dai-win spoke of certain tribes in South America aß 
being more like devils than human beings. On the 
contraiy, these warlike hymns, which describe the 
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enemies whom the advancing Äryas had to conquer, 
contain some of the few glimpses of real history, and 
are all the more valuable at present, when we have so 
often been told that the Vedio hymns were nothing 
but the lacubrations of priests, when performing their 
intricate ceremonies. It must be clear that the work 
on which Vasish^Aa is bent in this hymn has little to 
de with intricate ceremonial; it is the simple and 
always recarring work of men killing men, of the 
stronger depriving the weaker of his land, his servants, 
and his cattle — what we now more euphemistically 
call 'the struggle for life/ and 'the survival of the 
fittest.' 

Agrionltural iirsraB. 

From the glimpses which we catch from the hymns 
of the Veda, it is safe to conclude that the Äryas who 
settled in North- Western India were agricultural 
tribes, Their very name äry a, as I haye tried to show 
(Encycl. Brit, s.v. Arya), meant ploughers, from ar, to 
plough, to ear. Even before the great Aryan Separation, 
agriculture must have been known, for Greek &povpa, 
as Benfey has shown and Meyer has not disproved, 
corresponds to the Sk. and Zend urvarä, a culti- 
vated tield. The Aryas in India call themselves 
krish^is, tribes, and that too is derived from karsh, 
to plough^. 

The poets of the Veda begin to complain that the 
land is not large enough for them. Thus we read, 
Kv. Vi. 47, 20 : 

' O gods, we have come to a country withoiit 
meadows, the earth which is wide, has become narrow.' 

^ See Biographies of Words, p. 174. 
(2) M 
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The wealth of these Indiaii Aryas consisted chiefly 
in cattle, in cows, horses, sheep, goats, and in men. 
Com was cut with sickles and afterwards thrashei 
Their Settlements were called vrigrana, Clearings, 
gräma, villages ; while outside the gräma was the 
aranya, the heath or the forest which belonged to no 
one. Towns, in our sense, did not exist, though strong- 
holds and camps are mentioned. 

Each family had its house and hearth. Several 
families together formed a vis, vicus, or gräma, 
pxgus, and several of such Settlements seein to have 
formed a ^ana. i.e. kin or clan. We hear of the vi»- 
pati, the lord of a vis, of grämanis, leaders of 
villages, and of kings, rägran, who are also cafled 
gopägranasya, shepherds of a clan. We even hear of 
leagues of five granas or clans. We read of kings, 
both hereditary and elective. They led the armies, 
and received booty and tribute. We also hear of public 
assemblies, samitis or vidathas, held in a sabhä,a 
public hall. The king was present. Discussions took 
place, and likewise social amusements. 

The cultivated land seems to have belonged to the 
village, but booty in war seems to have constituted the 
first private property. 

In the struggles between the Äryan invaders and 
the dark-skinned natives the possession of Agni or fixe, 
as an ally, was in those distant days as great an 
advantage as the possession of armour or gunpowder 
in later days, and we may well understand, therefore, 
that Agni or fii-e should have been celebrated, tili he 
became a familiär name, as a protector, a leader, a 
ruler, a powerful something, whether he was called 
deva, bright, or amartya, immortal. 
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^ What Agni was, or what he did, was often called a 
^ miracle (väpus). 

Ev. IV. 7, 9 : 

,. Krishnam te ^ma rüsata^ puräA bh^/t /carishnü axkih väpushäm 

it ^kam. 

*Thy path is black, but there is light before thee when thou 
shinest ; — thy flame moves swiftly — this is one of (many) wonders.' 

Agni, destroylnfir Forests. 

More particularly bis power of destroying or devour- 
ing whole forests imparts to Agni in the eyes of the 
Aryas a terrible character. We saw before how bis 
flames were represented as tongues, licking (I. 140, 9) 
•what tbey meant to consume. Tbese tongues of Agni 
are called brilliant (II. 9, 1), and sbarp (tigma, IV. 7, 10). 
Tbey are also conceived as teetb, golden (V. 2, 3) and 
brigbt (Vn. 4, 2), as tusks strong bke metal (X. 87, 2), 
as jaws strong (III. 29, 13), sbarp (1. 79, 6), and buming 
(I. 36, 16). In VIII. 43, 3, we read : 

DadbhiA yänäni bapsati. 
*He eats the forests with his teeth.' 

In I. 143, 5 : 

Nä yäÄ värÄya marutäm iva svanäÄ 
s6nä iva snsh^^ divy^ yäthä asäniÄ, 
a.gnih g&mbha.ih tigitai/^ atti bhärvati 
yodhäA nä sätrün a&h vänä ni ringate. 

* He "who cannot be resisted, like the blast of the Maruts, like a 
hurled weapon, like the heaveiily thunder-bolt, Agni eats with his 
sharpened jaws, he champs, he prostrates forests, like a warrior his 
enemies.* 

I. 58, 4-5 : 

Vi y^tagrüta^ atas^shu tiahth&te 
vii'thä gruhubhiÄ sn'nyä tuvi-sväniÄ ; 

M 2 
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tWshü ydt agne vaninaA vrtshayäse 
knsh))äm te äma rüsat-urme agfara. 

TäpuA-yambhaA väne ^ yU.t&-koditsJi 
yuth^ nä sahv^n äva väti vämsaga/t ; 
abhivrägran äkshitam p^^asä rägah 
sthätuA /carätham bhayate patatrina/i. 

' Roused by the wind, he moves about among the shrubs eveiy- 
where with bis tongues, and resounding with his sickle. When 
thou in a moment doest violence to the trees in the foresti thy 
path is black, O thou never-aging Agni, thou "whose waves are 
brilliant. 

* With fiery jaws, roused by the wind, he blows down on tlie 
forest like a powerful bull' on his herd, moving with splendour to- 
wards the eternal sky. What moves and Stands trembles before the 
bird 1/ 

VIII. 43, 6-8 : 

6. Kn'shnä rägrämsi patsutä^ pray^ne 
^ätävedasaA agni^ yät rödhati kshämi. 

7. Dhäsim knnvänäft öshadht^ bäpsat 
agniA nä väyati püna^ yän tärunlA äpi. 

8. Gihv^bhiA äha nämnamat arA;ishä 
^an^anäbhävan agniA väneshu ro/rate. 

' The clouds are black under his feet at his advance, when Agni 
descends to the earth, 

* Making the herbs his food Agni never tires, eating, coming again 
and again, even the tall herbs. 

* Turning about with his tongues of fire, as if laughing with his 
light, Agni flares up in the forests.* 

I. 65, 8 : 

Yät vata-glitaÄ yänä vi ästhät 
agniÄ ha däti röma p»-ithivy^, 

*When roused by the wind he strides about on to the forests, 
Agni shaves off the hair of the earth.* 

His horses also when let loose are said to shave 
the earth (VI. 6, 4), and much the same is meant 
when Agni is said to lick the garment of the earth 
(I. 140, 9). 

' See, however, I. 94, 11. 
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Airni'B Homes. 

Agni*s horses are frequently mentioned, and they 
appear in diflfcrent colours, as red (arusha and rohita, 
I. 94, 10), as dark (syäva, II. 10, 2), as bright (harit, 
I. 130, 2), and as brilliant white (sukra, VI. 6, 4). All 
this is quite intelligible, nor is the next step so very 
bold which leads the pcets to speak of Agni himself 
as a horse. I know that some philosophers would 
see in this at once a sign of what they call zoolatrv, 
whereas to the student of language such expressions, 
particularly if they occur as in the Veda but casually, 
are nothing but poetical metaphor. If the poet has 
once brought himself to say that Agni chews like a 
horse (VI. 3, 4), or that he shakes his tail like the 
horse of a chariot (11. 4, 4), why should he not say as 
he does in IV. 15, 1 : 

AgniA hötä n&h adhvar^ 
yäffi sän pari niyate 
deväJi deveshu yaflwiyaÄ. 

* Agni, our priest, is led about at the sacrifice, being a horse.' 

The leading about is an expresslon that applies to 
horses being led round or exercised, and the words, 
* being a horse,' are no more than a metaphor. They 
mean that, as he is supposed to be a horse, therefore he 
is led about at the sacrifice. And this is exactly what 
has often to be done with the fire also, which at a 
sacrifice is carried about from one altar to another. 
This is not zoolatry, it is nothing but the natural play 
of language. 

Agni, as Saorifioial Fire. 

Hitherto it must be clear that all that has been said 
of Agni in the Veda applies to fire, such as it is, with- 
out any necessary reference as yet to the sacrificial fire. 
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This, as we shall see, occupies, no doubt, a very large 
place in the poetxy of the ancient Rishis, but all that 
is Said about it teils us very little of what we reaUy 
care to know, the historical genesis of the concept of 
fire and its elevation to a divine rank. 

That the Vedic poets were not entirely overawed by 
this sacrificial or sacred character of Agni, is best 
shown by their painting the same Agni occasionaUy in 
the most hideous colours. We saw how they spoke 
with horror of the black inhabitants of Tndia as flesh- 
eaters, kravyäd. But they could not help seeing that 
Agni, the fire, also was a kind of flesh-eater. He not 
only served to cook the meat, whether for feasts or for 
sacrifices, he also devoured it, and he became parti- 
cularly terrible in the eyes of the Vedic poets, when 
used for cremating the corpses of animals or men. 
In one hymn of the tenth Manc^ala (X. 87) he is asked 
to sharpen his two iron tusks, and to put the enemies 
into his mouth to devour them. He is implored to 
beat the edges of his shafts and to send them into the 
beart of the Rakshas, and to break their outstretched 
arms. He is supposed to tear tbeii* skin, to mince 
their members. and to throw their bodies before shriek- 
ing vultures, to be eaten by them. 

However, we have only to open the Veda in order 
to see that the sacrificial character of Agni is certainly 
very predominant in our collection of hymns. It 
began, as we saw, with the very natural feeling 
towards Agni, that is, towards the fire, which was 
carefuUy preserved on the hearth of every house. 
Agni, the fii-e on the hearth, was the centre of the 
family. Whoever belonged to a family, shared the 
same tire, and whoever was driven away from that 
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^ fire was what the Romans called aqua et igni inter- 

' dictus^. The fire on the hearth was looked upon as 

" a feiend and benefactor, round whom the members of 

- a family, old and young, gathered in the moming and 

the evening. At meals, again, and at more solemn 

festivals, the fire was always present, and when liba- 

tions and offerings were introdueed, either in memory 

of the departed or in gratitude to the powers above, 

the fire pn the hearth was the most convenient place 

to receive them. The people of Mexico threw the first 

. morsel of their meals into the fire, they did not know 

why^. Many Tungusian, Mongolian, and Turkish 

tribes would never dare to eat meat without first 

„ throwing a piece on the fire of the hearth^. Here 

: then we see what we call by the grand names of 

sacrifices and ceremonial, springing up in the most 

natural manner. The people, while feasting and en- 

joying themselves, thought in their childish way that 

something should be given up to their departed friends, 

and that the bright friends also whose presence they 

thought they had discovered in the genial sky, in the 

seasonable rain, or in the cheerful breezes of the 

moming, should not be forgotten. Everything eise 

followed without any eflfort. The fire burning on the 

hearth, when it flared up with the fat or butter that 

had been poured upon it, was supposed to be carrying 

the oflFerings to the sky in clouds of smoke and fire. 

* Thus Festus, p. 78, explains extrarius as qui extra focfmn sacra- 
mentum jusque sit; cf. Leist, Jus Gentium, p. 608. According to the 
judicial law, the same idea is expressed by declaring that a man 
who does not keep his fires becomes like a Südra, Yasish^/ia III. 1 ; 
or that to deseii; one's fires is as great a crime as to desert ono's father, 
mother, son, or wife, Vishnu XXXVII. 6. 

' J. ö. Miiller, Geschichte d&r Amerikanischen Urreligionen, p. 626. 

* Casträn, Finnische Mythologie , p, 57. 
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Or when it consumed itself the more substantial gifts, 
the fire was looked upon as the representative of gods 
or ancestors, accepting and enjoying what had been 
offered to them (Rv. 11. 1, 13). 

Agnlf tlie MeflMMXLger between Oods and Men. 

Here comes in the very natural idea that Agni is 
the messenger between gods and men, the swift carrier 
travelling between heaven and earth. At first he is con- 
oeived as caiTying prayers and offerings to the abode of 
the gods ; but very soon he is also supposed to bring 
the gods down frora their abodes to the abodes of men, 
and more particularly, to the places where sacrifices 
were performed. Thus we read, Rv. X. 70, 11 : 

Ä agne vaha värunam ishtöye nah 
indram div&h marutaA antärikshät. 

* Agni, bring hither Varuna to oiir offering, bring Indra from 
the sky, the Maruts from the air/ 

Agni, as Priest. 

All this is still more or less natural, but after Agni 
has once been raised to the rank of messenger, he soon 
assumes the office of priest in all its endless varieties. 
The Vedic poets never weary of this subject. Agni is 
called the priest, and with the refinements of the 
priestly offices, every special ofGce also is assigned to 
bim. He is called the Hot?' i, the priest who pours out 
the libation ; he is the i? it vigr, the priest who performs 
at the great seasons of the year ^ ; he is the Purohita, 
the domestic priest; he is the Brahman, the super- 
intending priest, who sees that no mistakes may be 
made in the Performance of the sacrifice, or, if they 
have been made, corrects them. Even the more special 

^ Rv. X. 2, 1 : Vidv^n ntün ntupate yagra ihä. 
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ieremonial offices of the minor prieste ai-e all assigned 
■jO him, and nothing gives us so strong an impression 
)f what we should call the modern character of the 
Vedic hymns as these trivial and paltry ritualistic 
ievices which are actually transferred from the human 
priesthood to the gods. Still, in this case also we 
must live and leani; and it is not for us to say that 
Etucient sages were utterly incapable of follies which 
we are too much inclined to consider as peculiar to 
our own age. 

However, as Agni, the sacrificial fire, was identified 
with the sacrificer and the priest, he participated like- 
wise in aU the good qualities of his prototypes, and 
was represented as kind, as wise, as enlightened, and 
as omniscient (visvavit, X. 91, 3). Thus he is called, 
VI. 14, 2, präÄ^täÄ, wise; VII. 4, 4, ayÄm kavlA 
äkavishu pr&Ä^etäÄ, the sage wise among the foolish ; 
VI. 14, 2, vedhfistamaÄ rfehiA, the wisest poet. If any 
mistake has been committed, Agni is supposed to be 
able and willing to correct it. For instance, X. 2, 

4-5: 

4. Yät va^ vajäm pramin^a vratitni 
vidüshäm deväk äyidushfarftsa/i, 
agni/» tat yisvam K pn'näti Tidvltn 
y^bhiA dev^ n'tübhiA kalpäyäti. 

5. Yät päkati-il mänasä dinädakshä^ 
nä ya^fiäsya manvat^ martyftsa^, 
agni/» tat hötä kratuyit vigr&nän 
yägiahihsJi dey^ ritvLs&h yagfäti. 

'If we, O gods, impair your Statutes, we Ignorant among the 
wise, Agni makes it all good, he who knows at what scasons to 
place the gods. 

* Whatever of the sacrifice weak mortals with their foeble in- 
tellect do not comprehend, Agni, the Hotn priest, who knows all 
rites, comprehends it, and he will worship the gods at the proper 
seasons/ 
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Sjain to Airnl. 



In Order to give you an idea what an ordinary Vedic 
hymn to Agni is like, I sha]! read you now the first 
hymn of the Rig-veda which is addressed to Agni. It is 
a poor hymn in many respects. First of all, it belongs 
to the first Ma«rfala, which, as I pointed out before, 
contains many hymns merely put together for the sake 
of the sacrifice, and possibly of a l&ter date. It repeats 
the ordinary praises and invocations of Agni which we 
find elsewhere in the Veda, and treats A^ii simply as 
the sacrificial fire, as the divine priest by the side of 
the ordinary human priests. Yet it contains a few 
expressions which are of value to us, because expres- 
sive of a genuine human feeling, particularly the last 
verse, where Agni is implored to be * easy of approach 
as a father is to his son.' 

Hymn to Agni, 

ascribed to MadhuZ;Z;Äandas of the family of Visvä- 
mitra, written in Gäyatri metre. 

1. Agnim i/e purohitam ya^^läsya devdm n'tvi^am, 
hotäram ratuadhätamam. 

* I implore Agni, the chief priest, the divine minister of 
the sacrifice, the Kotri priest, the best giver of wealth/ 

The verb i/o is not only * I praise,' but ' I implore ;* and the Ni- 
rukta explains it by adhyeshaiiä, solicitation, or pür/ä, worship. 
Thus, Rv. III. 48, 3, we read upasth^ya mätäram ännam ai^fa, 
he (the new-born Indra) having approached his mother asked for 
food ; unless we prefer to transiate, he having approached, asked his 
mother for food, making both accusatives dependent on the verb. 
Cf. Rv. VII. 93, 4. The verb id is construed with the accusative of 
the god implored, with the dative of the object for which, and the in- 
strumental of the means by which, he is implored ; cf. Rv. VIII. 71| 
14, agnim iMshva ävase gäthäbhiÄ. Stress ought to be laid 
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on devam, dmne, the adjective to rttvigr, minister, Agni being 
liere called the diyine minister as contrasted with the ministering 
priests. 

2. AgniÄ pÄrvebhiÄ rCshibhiA Xdjo nutanaiÄ utd, 
b4^ devan a ihä vakshati. 

* Agni, worthy to be implored by former poets and by new, 
may be bring tbe gods hitber !' 

Bemarkable only for its allusion to former poets or Kishis, an ex- 
pression which frequently occurs. 

3. Agninä rayim a«navat pösham eva div^-dive, 
yasäsani virdvattamam. 

* Through Agni man gained wealtb, satisfying even day by 
day, glorious wealth of vigorous kindred/ 

The imperfect asnavat implies that man always gained wealth 
through their sacrifices. The third person singular is used without 
a noun, in the sense of *one gains.* The adjective viravattama 
is well explained by Säyawa, and well translated by Benfey, helden- 
reichsten. It implies that the wealth consists in a large number of 
sons, and relations, and slaves, who constituted the wealth and 
strength of the ancient Aryan settlers in India. 

4. Agne y4m ya^Tläin adhvaräm visvdtaÄ paribhiiÄ äsi, 
säA it dev^shu ga^&^Aati. 

* Agni, the offering which thou encirclest on all sides, un- 
hurt, that alone goes to the gods/ 

The adjective adhvara, unhurt, belongs to y&gna, an offering. 
There is no necessity for translating adhvara by 'without fraud,' as 
Benfey does. Adhvara means originally * without hurt,' from a, 
and dhvara, root dhvar. The idea that whatever is offered to 
the gods must be free from hurt and blemish is common to Aryan 
and Semitic nations. In Homer the victim must be r^Aetoy, perfeet 
(Friedrich, EealieUf p. 444), and lepcL T€A.€ta, are perfeet sacrifices, 
performed with all rites. Moses (Leviticus iii. 1) commands : ' And 
if his oblation be a sacrifice of peace offering, if he offer it of the 
herd ; whether it be a male or a female, he shall offer it without 
blemish before the Lord/ In the ritual Sütras of the Brähmans the 
same idea is constantly expressed, and the whole chapter on Prä- 
yasfcitta or penance refers to remedies against accidents happening 
during a sacrifice. Agni, in particular, is implored not to injure the 
offering. (Rv. X. 16, 1 ; see also History ofAnc. S. i., p. 553 seq., and 
Nirukta, ed Roth, p. xl.) From being originally an adjective con- 
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stantly applied to sacrifioes, adhyara, masc., came to be used bj 
itsi>lf in the sense of sacrifioe, and adhyaryu became the nameof 
tili* minisU'ring priest. 

o. AgniA h6tk kavikratuA saiykh i(iträ«rayastamaA, 
deväA devebhiA & gamat. 

* Agni, the Hotri priest, the wise counsellor *, the trutbftil, 
llie most glorious, may he, the god, come with the gods ! ' 

^ It iä next to impoesible to render these pregnant Sanskrit words. 
Thore is in most of them the etymological background discemifole 
without great efifort, and not too distant from the real and tradi- 
tional meaning. In kavikratu we hare kari, a poet, a sage, and 
kratu. counsel, agreeing with the German BcUh, as meaning both 
thought and deed. Wise counsellor renders only half of the San- 
skrit term ; wise-mindcd is not much better. On Roth and its sup- 
poöcd connection with rädhas, see Kuhn, Zeitschrift, Ti. 390. 

G. Yät angä da^ushe tväm ägne bhadrim karishyäsi, 
tdva it tat satyäni angiraA. 

' Wliatever wealth thou, Agni, shalt bestow on the sacri- 
ficer, thiue it will be ^, forsootb, O Angiras *. 

^ The idea of bargaining with the gods is frequent in the Veda. 

^ Angiras is a name of Agni, but it also became a name of a 
family or clan, the Angiras. Its original meaning seems to have 
bccn bright or shining, and populär etymology naturally, and it 
sooms riglitly, connected it with angära, cinders. As there were 
tvvo kinds of Angiras, namely, the bright rays of light personified 
in various aspects of nature, and represented by Agni, the chief of 
tlio Angiras (gyesh^Äam ängirasäm, the oldest of the Angiras, Kv. 
I. 127, 2), and secondly the clan of the Angiras, many of them dis- 
tinguislied as priests and poets, the race of the Angiras is often 
dcrivcd from Agni, and the two are often confounded. 

7. Upa tvä agne dive-dive doshä-vastaA dhiya vayäm, 
nämaA bhärantaA ä imasi. 

* To theo, O Agni, we come day by day, bringing praise in 
mind, O illuminator of darkness.' 

To bring praise in mind is to pray. Doshävastar oceurs three 
tiines in the Rig-veda. In our passage the commentator explains it 
as an adverb, by night and by day. Rv. IV. 4, 9, he allows both 
moanings, either by night and by day, or illuminator and dispeller 
of darkness. In VII. 15, 15, he only gives the second Interpretation, 
because divä naktam, by day and by night, oceurs in the same 
vcrse. The true meaning therefore seems the second, irradiator of 
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night or of darkness, from doshä, darkness, and vastar, a vocative 
of vastrt, lightener. With this the accent too agrees. Rv. VII. 1, 
6, the expression dosh^västo^ occurs, meaning by night and by 
day. Cf. Rv. VIII. 26, 21 ; V. 32, 11, &c. 

8. Ea^antam adhyaranam gopam n'tdsya didivim, 
värdhamanam 8v^ däme. 

* To thee, the lord of sacrifices, the bright guardian of the 
law, who art growing in thy own house.* 

Didivi occurs but once in the Rig-veda. It is formed from div 
or dyu, to shine, like gkgrivih. Cf. XJnädi-sütras IV. 54-56. It 
might be a Substantive as well as an adjective. As, however, the 
phrases rägrantam adhvarän&m and gopäm rttasya are 
stereotyped phrases, we could not well connect didivim with 
rttasya, as it were, the lord or ruler of law ; but must take it as 
an adjective. (Rd^antam adhvaränäm, Rv. I. 45, 4 ; I. 27, 1 (sam) ; 
VIII. 8, 18 (asvinau).) If it were not for this, the Interpretation of 
S&yana might be adopted : * To thee, the brilliant, the guardian of 
sacrifices, the revealer of order.* 

i2tta means what is settled, ordered, what is right and holy. 
This is the primitive meaning which can be perceived in all its 
manifold applications. 

9. Bkh n&h pitaT Iva sünäye ägne süpayanäA bhava, 
säA»sva nah svast^ye. 

' * Thou, then, O Agni, be gracious to us like as a father to 
his son ; stay with us for our welfare ! ' 

Süpäyana, gracious, literally of easy access. The comparison of 
the god Agni with a father being gracious to his son, the worshipper, 
is remarkable. The number of such simple and genuine sentiments 
is small in the Veda. 

The next hymn is less formal, though again füll of 
references to the ceremonial. Vei*se 6, however, is 
probably a later addition. 

Mam^ala I, S&kta 94. 

1. Let US skiKully build up this hymn of praise, 
like a chariot, for the worthy öätavedas (the omni- 
scient Agni) ; for his protection is blissful to our 
home&tead ; — Agni, let us not sufFer in thy friend- 
ship I 
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2. He for whom thou sacrificest, succeeds, he dwells 
unhurt, he gathers strength. He prospers, and evil 
does not touch him : — O Agni, let us not suflFer in 
thy friendship ! 

3. May we be able to light thee, fulfil thou cur 
prayers ; in thee the godB consume the poured-out 
libation. Bring thou hither the Adityas, for we long 
for them: — O Agni, let us not sufFer in thy firiend- 
ship! 

4. Let US bring wood, let us prepare the libations, 
thinking of thee at every phase of the moon. Fulfil 
our prayers that we may live longer : — O Agni, let ns 
not suflFer in thy friendship ! 

5. He is the guardian of men^, his creatures — all 
that is two-footed and four-footed — move about 
freely by night. Thou art the bright and great 
shine of the dawn: — O Agni, let us not suflFer in 
thy friendship ! 

[6. Thou art the Adhvaryu priest, and the cid 
Hotr^ priest, thou art the iPra^^ästri and Fotri priest, 
and the Purohita by birth ; knowing all duties of the 
priests, thou prosperest, O wise one: — O Agni, let us 
not suflFer in thy friendship !] 

7. Thou who art always alike ^, beautifui to behold 
on every side, thou blazest forth, like lightning, 
though being far oflF; thou glancest forth even above 
the darkness of the night : — O Agni, let us not suflFer 
in thy friendship ! 

8. O gods, let the chariot of the sacrificer come 
first, let our curse overcome the wicked. Accept and 

' Cf. I. 96, 4. 

- It might be better to read ydh visväta7< supratikaÄ susamdmaA : 
soe I. 143, 3. 
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prosper this our speech : — O Agni, let us not suffer in 
thy friendship ! 

9. Strike away with thy weapons the evil-wishers, 
and the wicked, the devourers, whether they be far or 
near ; then make it easy for thy praiser to sacrifice : — 
O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

10. When thou hast yoked the two red mares to ^ 
the chariot, quick like the wind, then thy roar is like 

a bull's, and thou stirrest the trees with thy smoke- 
bannered flame: — O Agni, let us not suffer in thy 
friendship! 

11. Then the birds also tremble before thy shout ; 
when thy grass-devouring sparks are scattered about, 
the road is made easy for thee and thy chariot : — O 
Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

12. This is the marvellous futy of the storm winds, 
for the Support of Mitra and Varu77a. O have pity 
on US, let their (kind) mind retum to us : — O Agni, 
let US not sufier in thy friendship ! 

* 13. Thou art the god of gods, the marvellous friend, 
thou art the Vasu of Vasus, beautiful at the sacrifice. 
O let US abide under thy far-reaching protection : — 
O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

14. This is thy blessing that, when once kindled in 
his house and fed with Soma, thou bestirrest thyself 
as the most gracious friend, and givest treasure and 
wealth to thy worshipper : — O Agni, let us not suffer 
in thy friendship ! 

15. May we be of those to whom thou, O wealthy 
god, grautest sinlessness, O Aditi, at all times, and 
whom thou fillest with happy strength, and with 
wealth of offspring. 

16. O thou, Agni, who knowest true welfare. 
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Ungtheii our life, O god. May Mitra and VaruTia 
aohiove this for us, ako Aditi, Sindhu, the Earth and 
the Skv I 

Wt' have now finished the biography of Agni as a 
purt'ly mythological god. In our next lecture I sball 
try to show, how Agni is slowly being divested of all 
that is mythological, and Stands before us in the end 
with the name of Agni, but with the nature of true 
Divinitv. 



LECTURE Vin. 

AGNI AS DIVESTED OF HIS MATEBIAL CHARACTEB, 

XAter Development of Agni« 

WE saw in our last lecture how Agni, the fire, 
grew as it were before our eyes, from a mere 
spark of light to the dignity of a kind and omniscient 
being, a Deva, or, if you like, a god. Nowhere in 
the annals of the human intellect have we an oppor- 
tunity of watching this natural theogonic process 
in such fuhiess as in India, for I need not teil you 
that the specimens which I was able to place before 
you, form but an insignificant portion of what the 
Vedic poets have to say about Agni. The most 
important lesson which the evidence, so far as we 
have examined it, should teach us is this, that there is 
nothing that is not perfectly natural and intelligible 
in the development of this concept up to the stage 
which we have now reached, where Agni Stands be- 
fore US in every respect the equal of such beings as 
we are accustomed to call gods, I mean Apollo in 
Greece, or Mercury in Italy, or Odin in Germany. We 
saw that Agni, like other gods, could boast of many 
fathers and mothers, and, like other gods in Greece 

(2) N 
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and Italy,he also has acquired a wife, Agnä-yi (Rv.L 
22, 12 ; V. 46, 8), though we do not know much more 
of her than her name. Agni, so far, has become wkt 
we should call a mythological god. 

But his career does not end there ; on the contrary, 
it becomes more and more interesting and important 
to US, as showing how the natural theogonic procefls 
which we have hitherto watched, does not stop there, 
but forms the foundation only, and the only safe 
foundation firom which in later times the highest, the 
truest, nay, from which something exactly like our 
own conception of the Deity has sprang. 

If you remember the many things that were said of 
Agni, the vaiious names by which he was called, the 
different phenomena of nature in which his presenee 
was suspected, you will find it easy to understand how 
behind these various apparitions a more and more 
general character grew up, a being that was Agni, but 
was nevertheless distinct from all these individual 
manifestations. We saw how Agni was perceived in 
the fire on the altar, in the spark produced by a 
powerful friction of fire-sticks, in the lightning that 
sprang from the sky and the clouds and consumed 
vast forests, like a horse champing his hay, and finally 
in the immortal light of the sun. 

Now, it is clear that Agni, who was all these things, 
could also be divested of every one of these attributes. 
and yet remain Agni. This led to two trains of 
thought. Agni was either identified with other Devas 
who likewise represented the sun, the sky, and the 
lightning, or he was more and more divested of his 
purely material attributes, and recognised as a supreme 
deity, in every sense of the word. 
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Agni identto«! wltli otlier Ck>d8. 

The first process, that of Identification, is very 
prominent in the Veda. It could hardly be otherwise 
but that, after nature had been peopled with ever 
so many Devas, some of them should encroach on 
each other's domains, and be no longer distinguishable 
one from the other. This has been very well brought 
out by Professor von Schroeder in his book on the 
Literature and Culture of India (p. 77). * It should 
be pointed out/ he says, *that many of the Vedie 
gods coincide from the beginning in their spheres of 
action, and cover one another almost entirely in their 
character and functions, so that each may be said to 
represent but a slightly varying conception of the 
same phenomenon. Thus Dyaus was the sky as shin- 
ing, but VaruTja also was originally the sky, as all- 
embracing. Sürya was the sun, but Savitar also 
was the sun, as imparting movement and life to all 
creatures. Püshan also was the sun, as giving pros- 
perity to the flocks, and light and leading to the 
Wanderer on his joumey. Vish^iu lastly was the sun, 
as striding across the regions.of the sky. Indra was 
the powerful lord, the begetter of storm, thunder, 
lightning, and rain. But the same is said of Par- 
3anya,and Brihaspati also performs much the same 
work. Budra is the storm, the Maruts are the 
storms, Vfiita is the wind, and so is Väyu. It seems 
clear that this peculiarity of the Vedic gods is closely 
connected with what has been called their henotheistic 
character, and that it contributed to its formation/ 
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BMLoth«ism. 

What Professor von Schroeder here calls the heno- 
theistic character is, indeed, a very important and 
instructive feature in the development of all religious 
thought, though it is nowhere so prominent as in the 
religion of the Veda. It was formerly supposed that 
there were only three forms of religion possible, 
Polyiheib^i, Monotheisvi, and Ätfieism. But in the 
Yeda, and elsewhere also, it has become necessary to 
distinguish Polytheism from a previous stage, which 
may best be called Henotheism. What we mean by 
Polytheism is a belief in many gods, who, by the 
very faet that they are many and stand aide by aide, 
are limited in their divine character. They generali/ 
form together a kind of Pantheon, and are mostly, 
though not always, represented as subjeet to a supreme 
god. Polytheism tberefore implies the admission of a 
number of beings who all claim a kind of equality, so 
far as their divine character is concemed, who are 
conceived, in fact, as members of one class, and whose 
divinity is consequently a limited divinity, or, if we 
hold that divinity cannot be limited, no true divinity 
at all. 

But there are, as I said just now, clear traces of 
a totally difFerent phase of religious thougbt in the 
Veda. No doubt, the number of gods invoked in the 
hymns of the Kig-veda is very considerable, and in 
this sense the Vedic religion may be called poly theistic. 
In many hymns where different gods are invoked 
together, ihe conception of divinity shared by them 
all, is as limited as in Homer. But there are other 
hymns in which the poet seems to know, for the time 
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being, of one single god only. That single god is 
to him the only god, and in the momentary vision of 
the poets his divinity is not limited by the thought 
of any other god. This phase of thought, this wor- 
ship, not of many, nor of one only god, but of a 
Single god, I called Henothemn, a name whieh is now 
accepted by the most competent authorities as repre- 
senting an important phase in the development of 
religiouB ideas ^. It may be that India, where social 
life was chiefly developed in families, clans, and 
village-communities, favoured the growth and per- 
manence of this worship of single deities more than 
any other country ; but, from a psychological point of 
view, it seems as if all polytheism must have passed 
through this previous phase, and as if everywhere, 
whether consciously or uneonsciously, the progress 
must have been from the single to the many, and 
finally to the one. 

But apart from all theories, the fact remains that in 
the religious childhood of India, as represented to us 
in the hymns of the Veda, we can see this henotheistic 
tendency fully developed. We can see a poet, or a 
family, or a clan, or a village believing in this or 
that god as for the time and for certain purposes the 
only god, yet quite ready, under new circumstances, to 
invoke the help of another god who again Stands 
supreme, or, more correctly, Stands alone, before the 
mind of the suppliant, as his only helper in distress. 

' It is to be regretted that other scholars should have used the 
name henotheistic in a different sense from that which I assigned 
to it. Nothing causes so much confüsion as the equivocal use of 
technical terms, and the framer of a new term has generally had 
the right of defining it. 
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Benotlieisiii in rinland. 



The same henotheistic character was pointed out by 
Castr^n in his Lectures on Finnish Mythology. He 
described it fully, though he did not give it any 
definite name. *In general/ he writes, 'the sin^e 
deities of the Finnish mythology do not, as in Greek 
and Koman mythology, seem dependent on each oÜier. 
Each god, however small he may be, acts in his own 
sphere as a free and independent power, or, if we nse 
the language of the runes, as host in his own house. 
As among mortals, so among immortals, one host is 
rieh and powerful, possessed of wide-stretching lands, 
large flocks, numerous man- and maid-servants, whib 
another has but a small property, a small famUycv 
none at all. Yet within their own walls each enjojB 
the same independence. The god of a star rules only 
over an insignificant spot in the sky, but on that spot 
he is his own host and master.' 

Early Scepticism. 

I must protest against the supposition that I had 
ever represented the whole of the Vedic religion as 
henotheistic. I seldom speak of the whole of the 
Vedic religion, for the simple reason that it does not 
form a whole, but represents to us in its numerous 
hymns several phases of the early religious thought 
of India. That is the very thing which makes the 
Veda so instructive to students of religion. There are 
hymns in which the gods have been counted and 
represented as all alike, none greater, none smaller. 
There are others in which one god is praised as greater 
tban another god, nay, as great^T tlaaji «11 otKer gods. 
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[t could not be otherwise. The great natural pheno- 
nena of which the gods were supposed to be the 
lecret agents, though they might seem all powerful 
)y themselves, showed ^Iso clear traces of their 
Qutual limitations. When the fire was seen quenched 
)y water, or the sun was seen hidden in the clouds 
►r sunk into the sea, the poet could only repeat what 
le saWj that Agni was hidden in the water, that the 
un was swallowed by the clouds. We saw how these 
deas were expressed mythologically, but they acted 
,l80 in a diflFerent direction. They provoked the first 
loubts in the omnipotence, nay in the very existence 
►f certain gods of nature. 

We find traces of this early scepticism in the well- 
:nown dialogue ascribed to Abitiham and Nimrod ^. 
lere it is said that fire should not be worshipped, 
)ecause water can quench it ; nor water, because the 
ilouds can carry it ; nor the clouds, because the winds 
ear them ; nor the winds, because even men can 
rithstand them 2. 

The same scepticism appears in the remarkable 
tory of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, as told by Garcilasso 
viii. 8). Though it may have been embellished by 
he Jesuit Blas Valera, on whose authority Garcilasso 
ells it, it seems to have had an historical foundation. 
?hat Inca, though himself reputed a son of the sun, 
►egan to doubt the divine omnipotence of his divine 
ncestor ^. 

At a great religious Council, held at the consecration 
f the newly-built temple of the Sun at Cazco, about 

* Beer, Leben Abrahams, p. xi. 

* See Whitley Stokes, Academy, No. 933, p. 207. 

^ Rävüle, Les Beligions du Meonque, p. 321 ; Brinton, Myths of the New 
V09M, p. 55, 
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1440, he rose before the assembled multitude to deny 
the divinity of the Sun. * Many say/ he began, *that 
the Sun is the maker of all things. But he yAiO 
makes should abide by what he has made. Now 
many things happen .when the Sun is absent ; theie- 
fore he cannot be the universal Creator. And that he 
is alive at aÜ^ is doubtful, for his joumeys do not 
tire him. Were he a living thing, he would grow 
weary like ourselves; were he fire, he would visit 
other parts of the heavens. He is like a tethered 
beast who makes a daily round ; he is like an arrow 
which must go whither it is sent, not whither it wishes. 
I teil you that he, our Father and Maker, the San, 
must have a lord and master more powerful than 
himself, who constrains him to his daily circuit without 
pause or rest/ 

Surely, this speech forms one of the brightest 
moments in the whole history of religion, and cur 
bold Inca deserves a place by the side of Luther at 
the Diet of Worms. 

Exchansre of Oods. 

If I have succeeded in making the henotheistic 
phase of religious thought clear to you, you will 
understand how rightly Professor von Schroeder re- 
marked that the later Identification of several gods, 
which is also very prominent in the Veda, is closely 
connected with this henotheistic tendency. K two 
families or two villages, each having their own name 
for the god of fire, came into closer contact, notlung 
was more natural for them than to say, What you 
call the moming sun we call the dawn; what you 
call Agni, fii-e, we call Dyaus, light; what you call 
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Sörya, the sun, we call Savitri, the enlivener. If 
Agni, as we saw, meant Ught and fire aad warmth 
in its various manifestations, no wonder that the 
Vedic poets identified Agni with the various naraeB 
under which light and fire and warmth had assumed 
a certain individuality in their ancient religiouB 
phraseology. Thus we read, Ev. V. 3, 1-2 : 

Tväm agne väruna^ g&y&se yät 
tv^Un miträ/t bhavasi yät sämi^dhaA, 
tv^ visve sahasaA putra dev^ 
tväm indraA dä^she märtyäya. 

Tväm aryam^ bhavasi yät kanfnäm 
n^ma svadhävan guhyam bibharshi, 
an^nti miträm südhitam nä göbhi/t 
yät dämpati sämanasä knnöshi. 

* Thou, O Agni, art Varuna, when thou art bom ; thou art Mitra, 
when thou art kindled ; in thee, O son of strength, are aU the gods ; 
thou art Indra to the generous mortal. 

* Thou art Aryaman, when with the girls, thou bearest a secret 
name. When thou makest the husband and wife to be of one mind, 
they anoint thee with butter as a welcome friend/ 

Or again in the Atharva-veda^ (XIII. 3, 13) we read : 

S&Ji väruna/t säyäm agni^ bhavati 

säJi mitral bhavati prätäA udyän ; 

säJi savit^ bhütvä äntarikshena yäti 

BäJi fndra^ bhütv^ tapati madhyatäA diväm. 

' In the evening Agni becomes Varuna ; he becomes Mitra wlien 
rifiing in the morning ; having become Savitn he passes through 
the sky ; having become Indra he warms the heaven in the centre/ 

In another place the idea that Agni is or com- 
prehends all other gods is expressed metaphorically, 
Rv.V. 13, 6: 

Agne nemiA ar^n iva dev^n tväm paribhu/t asi. 

, * O Agni, thou surroundest the gods, as a felly the spokes of a 
wheel.* 

* Hihhert LectureSy p. 297. 
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In other hynmsi this idea of identifying Agni m 
every possible god is carried to excess, and may , 
merely the fancy of individual poets. 

Dual Dtities. 

But that the common character of certain gods wa* 
clearly perceived by the people at large, we can see 
best in a number of dual names which have become 
the recogmsed titles of certain deities^. Thus we find 
hymns addressed to Agni and Indra as one deity, 
called Indrägnt ; to Agni and Soma,thencalledAgni- 
shomau — a process similar, probably, to that which 
in Greek led to such combined names as Phoebos 
Apollon and Pallas AthenCy where two originally 
distinct names were Ukewise recognised as, to aU 
intents and purposes, identical names, and the gods as 
identical gods. 

Beconoiliation of the Solar and M eteorio Tlieoxles. 

A clear recognition of this religious syncretism, or 
rather of the common foundation of three such gods as 
those of the sun, the lightning, and the fire, may help 
US to remove a difficulty which has hitherto divided 
Comparative Mythologists into two hostile, or, at all 
events, separate camps. The two schools, called the 
solar and meteorological, were often driven to explain 
the same myth as developed originally from solar 
phenomena, such as the sudden efFulgence of the dawn, 
the fight of the sun against the darkness of the night, 
and the victorious retum of the light of the mom- 
ing ; or from meteoric events, such as the sudden 

* Rv. n. 1. « HiW)ert Lecturea^v-^^T. 
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effulgence of the lightning, the fight of the stonn-god 
against the dark clouds, and the victorious retum of 
the blue sky at the end of a thunder-storm. 

These two Systems of mythological Interpretation, 
which for a time seemed irreconcilable, may afber all 
find their common justification in the faet which we 
discovered in our analysis of the growth of Agni, 
recognised as present not only in the sun, but in the 
lightning also, both being manifestations of the same 
bright power, both performing similar deeds, though 
under difFerent circumstances. Professor Tiele, in his 
excellent essay, Le Mythe de Kronos, 1886 (p. 17), has 
shown very clearly that there are deities who are at 
the same time gods of the dawn, the sun, and the 
thnnder. 

Snpremaoy of Agni. 

But besides this process of Identification which led 
to such conceptions as the Vis ve Devä.s,the All-gods, 
and in the end to the more or less well-founded sus- 
picion that all the names of the gods were names of 
one nameless power, there was another result, springing 
from what I explained before as the henotheistic ten- 
dency of the Vedic Rishis, namely, the exaltation of 
one or other of these Single gods to the rank of a 
supreme deity. 

This last stage in the development of divine beings 
is again very fuUy represented in the case of Agni. 
Other gods also share the same fate^ Indra, for 
instance, is constantly celebrated as the strengest 
and most heroic of gods, and in one of the hymns 
addressed to him, every verse ends with the words, 
visvasm&d Indra uttara^, * Indra is greater than 

^ Hibbert Lechires, p. 293. 
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all.* Of VaruTia it is said that he is lord of all, of 
hcaven and earth, that he is king of gods and men, 
that he ruies the world, that he knows the past and 
tho futuro, and that he rewards the virtnooB and 
punishes the evil-doer. Nor is this character of 
Bupremaey ascribed to such mighty gods only as 
Indra and Varuna. Soma, a god of whose original 
oharacter we peroeive but few traces in the Veda, and 
who has become identified simply with an intoxi- 
oating drink used at the sacrifice, is neverihelesB 
praisod as the king of heaven and earth, of men and 
goda, the giver of life, nay, the giver of immoitality. 

liOt US now retum to Agni. Let us remember tiiat 
Agni was at first simply ignis, the &e. It was a 
naino for oertain luminous manifestations, oompre- 
hended under the name of Agni, which, so &r as ire 
know« nioant originally not much more than agüe, 
quickly moving. 



The CtaMrml Vame of Dcity.. 

Lot uiSi r^momber also that, in accoidance with Äf 
faot that most words are fonned firom loots, and mc^ 
nH>tjji an^ exprv^ve of human acts, Agni, the agiit. 
had to W cinuvived and named as an agent. an acKr. 
though nothing was said as to who that artcr w«^ 
It was enough that he was known and named frvm. 
oiH^ of his manifestations as a quick mover or Tjoms^ 
OtheT viäax\es and epith^ts wen? added firom tinifr v 
tiuu? to nvftke him bener known and hftter named fa 
everv one ot his modes ot actin:? and modes rf bsEasr 
Vut he iJwav^ renMd&Hi A^rnL the cnick. 

We $aw äLso thit cue oi his eariiest efithK? 
vU^va, briÄt* and that br shared that cfs^fet 
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many other unknown agents, the sun, the sky, the 
dawn, and others, who were all called Dovas, the 
bright. Now it is clear that when a number of 
different objects ai*e comprehended under the same 
name, that name becomes ipao facto a general name. 
These general names mark a most important period in 
the growth of language, and, what is the same, in the 
growth of the human mind. Individual objects, when 
brought under a general name, are divested for the 
time of their distinguishing features, and named or 
known by one prominent feature only, which they all 
share in common, and which is expressed by the 
general name. On the other band, the general name, 
applied to them all, becomes likewise less definite than 
it was when applied to one object only, so that in 
the end it expresses not much more than some very 
general quality shared in common by a number of 
otherwise quite different beings. 

When Agni, fire, was called deva, bright, there 
could be little doubt what was meant. But when the 
sun, the sky, the dawn, the day, the spring, and the 
rivers were all called deva, the brightness they shared 
in common had become, if I may say so, a very diluted 
brightness. On the other band, the different objects 
or agents, now comprehended under the name of 
Devas, had so far to surrender their respective 
characters, or their peculiar modes of agency, that 
when they had all alike become conceived as Devas, 
deva could mean hardly more than sunny, cheerful, 
kind, and beneficent. If then Agni, fire, and Dyaus, 
the sky, and XJshas, the dawn, and all the rest were all 
called Devas, or sunny, cheerful, kind, and beneficent 
agents, unknown agents, powerful agents, never 
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ceasing, never dying, immortal agents, — had not the 
word Deva then reached very nearly the general or 
abstract meaning of gods, at least of what we call 
the gods of the ancient world 1 

STOlntion of Conccpt«. 

So far, I think, it will be admitted that nothing of 
what is called supematural, no miracles in the modern 
sense of that word, no superhuman revelation were 
required to account for the simple and perfectly in- 
telligible evolution of the concept of deity. What 
should we give if in any realm of nature vie could 
watch that wonderful process of evolution, of growth 
or development, so clearly as here in the realm of 
thought ? If some students of physical science come 
to US and teil us of the great discovery of evolution in 
the nineteenth Century, and express a hope that we 
also, we poor metaphysicians, and psychologists, and 
philologists should become evolutionists, one hardly 
knows what to say. 

What have we been doing all this time but trying 
to understand how things have become what they are, 
how from a few roots language, by an uninterrupted 
growth, developed into the endless varieties, now 
scattered all over the world ; how from a few simple 
concepts the infinitude of thought was evolved which 
represents the intellectual wealth of mankind ; and 
how philosophers, as distant from one another as 
Kant and Thaies, are nevertheless held together by 
"sn unseen chain in the historical march that led them 

arer and nearer to the truth. 

Really, to be told, as we were lately by Professor 
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Romanes in bis Origin of Human Fdculty, p. 240, 
that Hhe idea that language was the result of 
natural growth could not be appreciated in its füll 
significance, before the advent of the general theory of 
evolution/ that ' tili the middle of the present Century 
the possibility of language having been the result of a 
natural growth, was not sufficiently recognised,' and 
that it was ' the same y ear that witnessed the publiea- 
tion of the Origin of Species (1859) which gave to 
science the first issue of Steinthal's Zeitschriß für 
Völkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft* is enough 
to take away one's breath ^. It is nearly as bad as 
when Mr. M. Conway teils us that not a single society 
for the protection of animals existed before the publi- 
cation of Darwin's book. The Origin of Species ap- 
peared in 1859 ; the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was founded in 1824. The idea of evolution 
was more fuUy recognised and more clearly defined by 
the students of language than it has ever been by the 
students of nature, and they certainly did not wait for 
ihe advent in 1859, before explaining what was meant 
by genealogical, what by morphological Classification ; 
what was meant by dialects (varieties), by families of 
Speech (genera) ; what was meant by the constant elimi- 
nation of useless words, which is but another and a 
more correct name for natural selection. If Professor 
Romanes says, Even Professor Max Müller insists that 
*no Student of the science of language can be anything 
but an evolutionist, for, wherever he looks, he sees 
nothing but evolution going on all around him,' what 

* WUhelm von Humboldt died in 1835. His great work on the 
Kcuoi-sprache, with the introduction, Über die Verschiedenheit des mensch- 
Ikhiii Spracf^xmes, appeared in 1836-40. 
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is the meaning of that evenf Even before Professor 
Romanes joined the ranks of evolutionists, I had in 
the wannest terms greeted the discoveries of Darwin, 
as a biologist, because they lent such Btrong support 
to the theories put forward long ago by comparative 
philologists, and they enabled them to see msjiy things 
far more clearly by their analogies with bis theories. 
Unfortunately, Darwin had been misiufonned as to 
the results obtained by the Science of Language, 
having consulted some personal friends T^hom he 
trusted, and who were not quite competent to give 
the necessary Information. It was in the interest of 
the true theory of evolution, in support of true against 
false Darwinism, that I published my criticism of 
Darwin's Views on Language, not as an Opponent of 
the theory of evolution. That theory has no stronger 
fortress than the Science of Language, of Thought, 
and of Religion. For it is here that evolution Stands 
before us as a simple fact, and not, as is so often the 
case in nature, as a mere hope and desire. We have 
here no missing links, but one perfect and unbroken 
chain. 

The Eisrhest Concept of Deity. 

And now we have another and a much more impor* 

tant st^p to make. Many philosophers, many historians, 

many students of the evolution of the human mind 

would readily grant that the human mind, unassisted 

by any but the great natural miracles by which it 

itself surrounded from the first moments of its 

US life, might have reached the concept of gods, 

we find it in the ancient religions of the world, 

Vave often been called natural religions as 

supematural religions, But they would 
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demur, if asked to admit that the highest concept of 
God, such as we find it among Jews, Christians, and 
possibly among Mohammedans, was within the reach 
of unassisted human reason. We need not inquire 
why they should have so strong a wish that it should 
be so, and why others should wish with the same 
intensity that it should not be so. K it can be shown 
that the highest and purest concept of deity has been 
the result of a natural and perfectly intelligible 
evolution, all we have to do is to study the facts which 
history has preserved to us, and then to draw our own 
conclusions. Let those who hold that the highest 
concept of deity is unattainable without a special 
revelation, put down those attributes of deity which 
they believe are outside the ken of natural religion. 
Let US then put by the side of them the divine 
attributes which are the property of natural religion, 
and if there remain any that cannot be matched, let us 
tiien freely admit that these were unattainable by 
man as placed in this world, though it is a world of 
unceasing miracle and of never-ending revelation. 

There is one powerful prejudice against which all 
believers in evolution have to guard. When we see 
the last result of an evolution we are loth to identify 
it with its simple and often apparently very mean 
beginnings. When we see the mouth of the Thames,. 
which can be as wild and as terrific as the ocean 
itself, we can hardly believe that it began with the 
few trickling rills on the south-eastem slope of the 
Cotswolds. When we look up to the towering branches 
of an ancient oak tree, we cannot realise how it should 
have Sprung from one of those small decaying acoms 
that lie scattered round its roots. And when we 
(2) 
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admire the beauty of a fall-grown man, we ahnost 
shrink from the idea that not many years ago that 
noblest work of nature was nothing but a plastic cell, 
uDdistinguishable, to our eyes at least^ from any 
other cell that might in time develop into a dog or 
an ape. 

It is the same with our words. Their original meaa- 
ing is often so commonplace and so material that 
nothing but downright facts can force ns to believe that, 
for instance, such abstract terms as to perceive and 
to conceive are derived from capio, to lay Lands on a 
thing. But because aspiration and Inspiration come 
from the same source as respiration and perapim- 
tion, they lose nothing of that sublime meaning with 
which in the course of time they have been invested. 
K, therefore, we should find that the highest and 
purest coneept of divinity had slowly been elabo- 
rated out of the primitive material coneept of fire, 
that would in no way lower the divine coneept. On 
the contrary, it would only serve to impress upon 
our minds the same lesson which nature teaches us 
again and again, namely^ that the highest achieve- 
ments are often connected by a continuous growth 
with the meanest beginnings, and that we are not 
to call common or unclean what has been cleansed by 
the spirit. 

Agni, as Creator, Bnler, Jndsre. 

With these warnings as a preface, let us now 
watch the latest phases in the growth of Agni. We 
saw him in the Veda as one of many single gods, 
afterwards as identified with other gods whose nature 
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and functions he shared. We shall now see him, still 
"with the name of Agni, though with little of his 
original physical character left, as the Supreme God. 

From an Indian point of view, the idea of a creator 
of the World is by no means the highest idea of deity. 
Some Indian philosophers regard the character of a 
creator, whether explained as a maker, or architect, 
or Operator of any kind, as even incompatible with 
their subliraest idea of God. But in the Veda, Agni 
is still distinctly conceived as the creator. In I. 96, 4, 
it is he who is called ^anita rödasyoÄ, the pro- 
genitor of heaven and earth ; and in VII. 5, 7 it is 
Bsid that he produced all things, bhüvanä» ^anäyan. 
Sometimes this act of creation is represented as a 
spreading out of heaven and earth, as in III. 6, 5, tava 
kr&tvä rödasi & tatantha; or as a stretching out of 
heaven and earth like the stretching out of skins, 
VI, 8, 3, vi Je&rm€i,ni iva dhishärie avartayat, * he un- 
folded heaven and earth, like two skins.' At other 
times it is said that Agni supported earth and heaven, 
I. 67, 5, and that he kept heaven and earth asunder, 
VL 8, 3 \ 

Being the maker, the creator, the progenitor of the 
World, he is likewise the supreme lord (samr%), the 
king of men {rägk krish^lnam manushi/iam, I. 59, 5). 
Not only does his greatness exceed that of heaven, 
L 59, 5, but his wisdom also is infinite. He knows 
all worlds, III. 55, 10, and his laws cannot be broken 
(n. 8, 3 ; VI. 7, 5). 

Nor are his moral character and his kindness towards 

1 Cf. Isaiah xlii. 6, * Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the 
heaTens, and stretched them out ; he that spread forth the earth and 
that which cometh out of it.* xl. 22, * He that stretcheth out the 
heavens as a Qurtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwoll in.' 

02 
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sinful man forgotten. For in IV. 13, 4 he is invoked 
in the following terms : 

Yät Mt hi te puroshatrlt yavishüAa 
äkitühhih kakriin& kät Jdt KgaA, 
kndhi su asmKn äditeft ilnftgftn 
vi ^nämsi sisTAthah Yishvak agne. 

'If we have committed any sin against thee thrtmgfa human 
weakness, through thoughtlessness, make us sinless before Aditi, 
O Agni, loosen our misdeeds from us on eyery side.' 

And those wbo worship him and obey bis commands 
do not prosper here on earth only, but it is believed 
that he can also impart to them immortality ; I. 31, 7: 

Tväm täm agne amrttatv^ • 
uttamö m^ü*tam dadh&si. 

'Thou placest that mortal in the highest immortality.' 

Now, I ask, can we ourselves form a much more 
sublime conception of the deity than what we see 
the conception of Agni to have become in the 
Vedal Of Agni, the fire, there is little, nay, there 
is nothing left in that supreme god whose laws must 
be obeyed, and who can at the same time forgive 
those who have broken bis laws, nay, who can pro- 
mise to those who worship him, etemal life. 

It is quite true that by the side of these sublime 
conceptions, we find also the most homely and childish 
ideas entertained of Agni by some of the Vedic poets. 
But that is not now the question. There is an ebb 
and flow in all religions. At present we want to 
know the highest mark which the tide of Vedic 
religion has ever reached, in order to understand what 
the human mind, left face to face with the natural 
revelation of this world, can achieve. Trusting to the 
fragments that have been preserved to us in the Veda, 
to the remains of the most childish as well as the 
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most exalted thoughts, we may say that natural 
religion, or the natural faculties of man under the 
dominion of the natural impressions of the world 
around us, can lead, nay, has led man step by step to 
the highest conception of deity, a conception that can 
hardly be surpassed by any of those well-known defi- 
nitions of deity which so-called supematural religions 
have hitherto claimed as their exclusive property. 

What I have just stated are either facts or no facts, 
but if they are facts, they should be accepted and 
inwardly digested in the same spirit in which St. Paul 
accepted and inwardly digested the facts that met his 
eyes when standing before the very altars of the 
heathen world. 'Whom ye ignorantly worship/ he 
said, * Him declare I unto you/ — not a new god, not a 
god diflFerent in origin from their own, but the same 
god who had been ignorantly worshipped in the child- 
hood of the world, who is ignorantly worshipped even 
now, but for whom the human heart and the human 
mind have always sought, in the bounds of their 
habitation, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he is not fax from every one of us. 

The Dark Side of Vedlo Beliglon. 

Let US now look at the dark side of Indian religion. 
There could be no greater mistake than to attempt to 
hide it, for that dark side also has many lessons to 
teach US. 

In the later Sanskrit literature, and in the epic poetry 
already, there is a decided falling oflF in the high con- 
ception of Agni, as the supreme deity, such as we saw it 
in the Veda. Or, at all events, there is a most puzzling 
mixture of different conceptions of Agni. In some 
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places he is described as a man, or, if you like, as a 
god with dark yellow eyes (pingd.k8ha), a red neck 
(lohitagriva), and seven tongues, that is, flames. He 
appears in füll armour with bow and disc (Aakra), 
driving along on a chariot drawn by seven red horses. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, generally the first among 
them. These Vasus are the bright gods, Agni, fire; 
Soma, moon; Ahas, day; Anila, wind; Pratyüsha, 
dawn;Prabhäsa,light; Dhara(earth?); and Dhruva 
(sky*?). His father is Brahma., his mother Skndili 
Other fathers and mothers of his are also mentioned, 
according to the difFerent ways in which fire takes its 
origin. Sometimes Anila, wind, is called his father; 
sometimes Apas, the waters, the clouds, his mothers. 
He is sometimes called his own father, because he was 
produced from himself and by himself (tanünapät, 
svayoni, etc.). According to an old tradition Agni 
is represented as the brother of Dyaus, the sky, and 
the uncle of Indra, who, though perhaps mightier and 
more populär than Agni, is nevertheless a younger 
god. Indra is not a Vasu, but a Väsava, a descendant 
of Vasu, probably of Dyaus. He is more the god of 
the Brähmans, while Indra is more the god of the 
Kshatriyas. 

Agni has even his love-affairs, like any of the Greek 
gods. In the Rig-veda already, I. 66, 8, he is called 
gkrsih kanihsim pätiA gräntnäm, the lover of girls, the 
husband of wives. His wife Svslhä. often complains 
about his fancies for other ladies. He feil in love, 
for instance, with Mahishmati ^, the daughter of Ving 
Nila, and, as a consequence, the fire on the altars of 
the palace would never bum except when blown by 

» Mahäbhärata II. 30, 1130. 
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the sweet breath of the young princess. The king 
is much incensed, but as Agni refuses altogether to 
burn in the palace, except on condition of receiving 
the princess as his wife, the king has to yield, and 
Agni becomes his son-in-law and his protector. 

The same story happens a second time, when Agni 
refuses to bum at the sacrifice of king Duryodhana, 
unless he gives him his daughter Sudarsanä. Here 
also the king has to yield, and Agni, in the form of 
a Brahmatia, marries the young princess. 

But in spite of this mythological and dramatic 
colouring which Agni has received, more particularly 
in the Purä^ias and in the ordinary superstitions of 
the day, the memory of his divine and supreme 
character has never entirely perished. Agni is known 
in the Mahäbhärata ^ also as omnipresent and omni- 
scient, as the witness of all our acts, whether good 
er evil. He is conceived, not only as visible, but 
likewise as invisible, and dwelling within aU things 
that have life. He is not only the lord of all things, 
of the World, of gods and men, but the creation of the 
World is ascribed to him, and it is said of him that he 
who created the world will, when the time comes (prä,pte 
käle), destroy it also (Mahabharata I. 232, 8417) : 

Snsh^ä lokäns trin imän havyaväha, 
käle präpte paArasi punaA samiddhaA, 
tvaw sarvasya bhuvanasya prasütis 
tvam evägne bhavasi punaA pratish/M. 

* O Havyaväha, thou, having created these three worlds, ripenest 
them (lit. cookest them) again when thou hast been kindled at the 
right time. Thou art the origin of the whole world, and thou alone 
art again its refuge/ 

The purifying power of Agni is frequently put 
forward, and though he is said to hate all crimes, yet 

^ Holtzmann, Agni nach den ViyrsteUungen des Makdbhdrataf 1878, p. 5. 
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his favour can be gained even by the siimer by prayer 
and truthfubiess. There is a prayer in the Mahäbhä- 
rata (11. 30, 1152) addressed by Sahadeva to Agni, 
where we can see the most curious mixture of his 
mythological and divine characters, aaid gain a valu- 
able insight into the chaotic state of religioiis ideas 
in the later ages of Hinduism. 

*0 thou whose path is black, this nndertaking is 
for thy sake^ adoration be to thee I Thou art the 
mouth of the gods, thou art the sacrifice, O purifier ! 
Thou art called the purifier (pävaka) because thou 
purifiest, thou art the carrier (havyayähana) ISeeause 
thou carriest the sacrificial offerings. TheVedaswere 
produeed for thy sake, and therefore thou art (?äta- 
vedas^. O Vibhävasu, thou art fitrabh&nu (with 
brilliant light), Suresa, the lord of gods, Anala (fire), 
the doorkeeper of heaven, the eater of ofiPerings, the 
flaming, the crested. Thou art Vaisvänara (belonging 
to all men), with dark yellow eyes, the monkey, pos- 
sessed of gi-eat splendour, the father of Kumära (god 
of war), the holy, the son of Eudra (Eudragarbha), 
the maker of gold. May Agni give me splendour, 
Väyu breath, the Barth strength, and the Waters hap- 
piness! O thou son of the waters, powerful öäta- 
vedas, lerd of gods, mouth of the gods, O Agni, do 
thou purify me by thy truth I O thou, who arfc 
always well worshipped at the sacrifices by Rishis, 
Brähma-nas, gods or demons, do thou purify me by 
thy truth ! O thou, with smoke as thy banner, crested, 
destroyer of sin, born of wind, always abiding within 
living things, do thou purify me by thy truth ! ' 

' An impossible etymology, resting on a misunderstanding of 
Agni*s Vedic name öätavedas, i.e. knowing aU that exisis, like 
visva-vedas, knowing all things. 
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Such ideaa as we here find mixed up together, may 
seem to us quite incompatible. 

▲ntliropomoxphism. 

But we must not forget that the anthropomorphic 
tendencies in man are well-nigh irresistible. The old 
commandment, ' Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven Image, nor the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth benoath, or in the water 
under the earth/ has been broken by nearly all reli- 
gions, if not by making likenesses, at least by con- 
ceiving the Deity in the likeness of man. In the 
ancient Vedic religion there is no sign as yet of 
graven Images, and though many human qualities are 
attributed to the gods, they never assumed that 
plastic human character which they have in Greece. 
Still, the anthropomorphic tendency was there, par- 
ticularly in later times. 

Tlie Sage V4rada. 

There is a curious legend, preserved by Al-Birüni 
(I. 116), of an Indian sage, called Närada, a son of 
Brahman. He had but one desire, that of seeing 
God, and used to walk about, holding a stick. - If he 
threw it down it became a serpent, and he wÄs P 
to work other miracles with it. One day, 1»ein(i 
grossed in meditation on the object of his hopei 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and 
a voice spoke to him out of the fire : * What you 
mand and wish is impossible. You cannot see 
save thus.' When Närada looked in that direct 
he saw a fiery appearance in something like a hun 
shape. Henceforward it has been the custom to er 
idols of certain shapes I 
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There is a deep meaning in this story, a consdouB- 
ness of our human weakness to conceive God except 
in the likeness of man. However, the story may be 
late, and the writer may possibly have been ac- 
quainted with the story of Moses. 

Tnllwnoe of Chlldran ob Seligion. 

No doubt, the childish legends about the gods may 
originall}' have grown up among the uneducated 
elasses ; they may have been intended for childien 
only who could not be fed on stronger food. But 
what we have leamt in our childhood is surrounded 
by a halo whieh ofben lasts for life, and what is old 
and has been handed down from mother to child, re- 
tains a sacredness of its own, ofben beyond the reach 
of reflection or argument. We must never forget that 
all religions, particularly in their earliest stages, re- 
present the thoughts of the highest and the lowest 
layers of society, and that many a story told at first 
in good faith by an old grandmother, may in time 
become a sacred narrative. 

If all the stories that are told by the common people 
in Roman Catholic coxmtries about St. Peter, as the 
doorkeeper of heaven, and his very free-and-easy con- 
versations with God, the Father ; if all the miracles of 
the childhood of Christ, contained in the spurious 
Gospels ; if all the circumstances attending the sup- 
posed apparitions of the Virgin in ancient, in me- 
diaeval, and even in modern times, had been reduced 
to writing, we should then have something corre- 
sponding to the silly stories about Agni and other 
gods which we find in India in the epic poems and in 
the Purä/ias. However, a^ ttiö \evA oi wi\!^sAiiQa 
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and good taste is higher in Europe than it is in India, 

it is certainly true that in Europe the comiption of 

religion has never gone so far as in India. There are 

some portions of the Bible which, I believe, most 

Christians would not be sorry to miss. But that is 

nothing in comparison to the absurd and even revolting 

stories occurring in Sanskrit books which are called 

sacred. In that respect it is quite true that there is 

no comparison between our own sacred book, the New 

Testament, and the Sacred Books of the East. Never- 

theless, the study of these Sacred Books of the East 

is füll of lessons, and füll of wamings. K we see 

Agni^ the god of fire and light, conceived as the 

bighest god, as the soul of the world (ätman), he being 

in the universe and the universe in him ^, and then 

read of the same Agni as in love with a young prin- 

cess, we can leam by an extreme case, how religion, 

being the common property of the young and the old, 

of the wise and the foolish, is exposed to dangers 

firom which nothing but perfect freedom of thought 

and perfect freedom of speech, granted to all its fol- 

lowers, can save it. But we can also leam another 

lesson^ namely, that every religion, being the property 

of the young and the old, the wise and the foolish, 

must always be a kind of compromise, and that, while 

protesting against real corruptions and degradations, 

we must leam to bear with those whose language 

differs from our own, and trust that in spite of the 

tares that have sprung up during the night, some 

grains of wheat will ripen towards the harvest in 

every honest heart. 

^ Holtzmann, 1. c, p. 9. 



LECTURE IX. 

ÜSEFÜLNESS OF THE VEDIO EKLIG ION FOE A COM- 
PABATIVE STUDY OF OTHEE EELIGIONS. 

Agni, Flre, In other BeUfions. 

IT would hardly be possible anywhere but in India 
to discover so complete a coUection of fragments 
with which to reconstruct what I call the biography 
of the god of fire. Of the early period to which the 
formation of the name of Agni must be assigned, and 
of the succeBsive phases of its application to the 
various manifestations of the beneficial and baneful 
power of fire, we have no records anywhere but in 
the Veda. But it must not be supposed that it was 
in India only that the god of fire and other gods 
sprang from the simplest observations of the pheno- 
mena of nature, and that other nations, more particu- 
larly the Semitie, began at once with abstract names 
of deity. No language can have abstract names 
without something to abstract them from. The great 
advantage which the Veda offers to us consists in its 
enabling us to watch the very process of abstraction 
more fuUy and.more minutely than it can be watched 
anywhere eise. 

In the hymns o/ the Rig-veda there is as yet no 
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definite System of belief. There is no doubt a uni- 
formity of thought, but there is at the same time the 
greatest variety of individual expression. We saw 
how in some of the hyrnns Agni was really no more 
as yet than the name of fire, whether buming on the 
hearth, or destroying forests, or descending from the 
sky in the shape of lightning. But we also saw how 
in other hyrnns there remained nothing but the name 
of Agni, whüe what was meant by it was the omni- 
potent Creator and the omniscient ruler of the world. 
I think I may say therefore that nowhere in the whole 
world does ancient literature enable us to study this 
development of religious thought so fully and so un- 
interruptedly as in ancient India. 

Vo BeligiouB Xitexatnre in Ore^oe and Ztaly. 

In Greece and in Italy there are some, but not many 
indications left, that might have opened the eyes of 
classical scholars as to the real theogony of the Olym- 
pian gods. But the continuous stratification of re- 
ligious thought, which is so instructive, and in its 
teachings so irresistible in the Veda, was broken up 
in Italy and Greece, and little is left to us beyond the 
detritus forming part of a tertiary surface. 

If we tum our eyes to other countries which claim 
to be in possession of a very ancient literature, and 
try to study there also what may be called the 
geology of theology, we seldom find the documents 
we really care for, documents exhibiting the actual 
growth, not the final upshot of religious thought. 

B^igion in Bffypt. 

In Egypt, for instance, there is plenty of religious 
literature, and plenty of local variety, but every 
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Cluster of mythology and religion, whether in Upp^ 
or in Lower Egypt, whether under the earliest or 
under the latest dynasties, seems already finished, 
systematised, and complete. 

Brngsoh on Bgjptlui Btflgion. 

I may quote the words of one of the best Egyptuui 
scholars, Professor Brugsch, who in the introduction 
to his last work, The Religion of the Old Egyptiaik» 
(1888), writes : 

*The opinion which has lately been very onie- 
servedly pronounced, that the Egyptians possessed 
a kind of viUage-religion, which assumed difierent 
forms in different parts of the country, and was at 
last reduced to some kind of uniformity by the 
sophistical wisdom of the priests, is refiited by the 
texts of the pyramids, in which we perceive boÜi the 
unity of a general fundamental System and the differ- 
ences, in details only, of local cults. No one would 
deny that the mythology of the Egyptians, like that 
of the Greeks and Bomans and other civilised nations 
of antiquity, arose from simple conceptions closely 
connected at first with the sky and the general nature 
of the country ; but as far as monuments of mytholo- 
gical meaning can carry us back in the Valley of the 
Nile, nowhere do they display the faintest tetces of 
those first beginnings, least of all in the later legends 
and stories of the gods. Everywhere we are met by a 
well-established System, and local traditions seem only 
like variegated illustrations of one and the same 
fundamental conception within a system/ 

No religion has been represented to us under such 
difierent forms as the religion of Egypt. From the 
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days of Herodotus and Manetho to our own days every 

Irind of theory has been proposed as to its origin, its 

nature, and its purpose. Those who know least of the 

langaage and literature of that mysterious country 

have always been most emphatic in their opinions on 

Egyptian religion. We have been told with equal 

assurance that the gods of the Egyptians were deified 

men or deified animals, that their religion was fetish- 

ism and totemism, and that nowhere could sacrificial 

worship be traced back so clearly to a primitive wor- 

ship of ancestors as in the original home of mummies 

and pyramids. That elements of all these beliefs may 

be discovered in Egypt need not surprise us, con- 

sidenng that they are found in neai'ly all religions, 

even in those that have not been spread over so large 

an area and preserved through so many ages as that 

. of Egypt. 

But scholarship surely has its rights, and however 
much we may admire the achievements of the inner con- 
sdousness, surely men who have devoted their lives to 
the study of Egyptian philology, and to whom hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic texts are as familiär as 
Greek and Latin, have a right to be listened to, par- 
ticularly if they are entirely free from predilections in 
ÜEkvour of any philosophical System. 

Le Page Senonf on the Oods of Egypt. 

I have quoted the opinion of Professor Brugsch as 
to the real character of the ancient religion of Egypt. 
I cannot resist quoting likewise the opinion of Mr. Le 
Page Eronouf, an eminent student of hieroglyphics, 
wedded to no System of philosophy, nor suspected of 
any religious bias. And I do so the more readilj% 



because I am a&aid tbat Ms words, beiug contuned 
in the Prefiwse to the Book of the Dead, Facm/mUt 
of the Papyrus of Ani, 1890, have rmobed bat few 
except Btudents of hieroglyphics. 

' The b^inningB of the Egyptian religion," he wiitee 
(p. 7), ' are anterior, probsbly by many centuries, to 
the earliest documentB, and we can only Bpcak witb 
certainty of it from a time when the u»tion had 
already attained a very high dt-gree of 
period when the religion was continod 
to the worship of anceetois i* 
Altbougb many of the god 
have very accurate knovl 
ooee, and those wbicb are 
certainly of the same natnre. 

' No competent scholu* bai 
Eai-th and Sky, the Sun, Moi 
constellations in particular), j 
the very hours of the day and 
eidered Ba gods ; and that tbe go<ili 
mentioned, Seb, Nu, Nut, Rä, Tmu. 
fications of physical phenomoiia, 
names than these can be found.' 

And a^ain : ' The mythologj- of 
esactly like the mythologies nf cithi 
to US. All proper names were orij 
and every name is derived froni one 
buteB or characteristics of an object. 
objeet bas several attributes, or 
from variouH points of view, it 
names. Hence arise in so' 
BynonymB (often poetical 
j as Island, river, bi 
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gold. It is evident that in countries where the 
powers of nature are the objects of worship, the same 
power is liable to be called by very different names. 
This is especially likely to be the case when the popu- 
lation is distributed over a large extent of country, 
with local worships under the superintendence of 
priesthoods independent of each other. The mjiihs 
arising either from the name of the god, or from the 
phenomena which he personified, would necessarily 
vary according to locality. And this diversity would 
continue even when, at a later period of intercourse 
between the different parts of the country, many of 
the local worships and mythologies had come into 
general acceptance. No attempt was then made at 
harmonising contradictions, and aU attempts which 
have more recently been made to exhibit a consistent 
System, whether of Greek, Indian, or Egyptian mytho- 
logy, spring from a radical misconception of the 
nature of a myth. When we know who the gods 
really are, the myths about them are perfectly intel- 
ligible/ 

XJnless these statements, emanating from real 
Bcholars, can be proved to be erroneous, it seems 
that we have a right to say that, as in India so in 
Egypt, the concept of something divine arose first 
firom a contemplation of the wonderful activities of 
nature, and that when other objects were deified, this 
meant that they were, more or less consciously, placed 
within the boundaries of the same concept^. If the 
Egyptians could not mummify without having their 
muTHy or Bome similar substance answering the same 
porpose, neither could they deify, unless they were 

* Hibbeti Ledures, p. 265. 
(2) P 
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beforehand in possession of a deus^ or something 
divine. 



Beliglon in Btkhjlon aad 

We should have expected most valuable light on 
the origin and the growth of religious conceptioDS 
from Babylon and Nineveh. But, in spite of tbe 
wonderful discoveries that have been made among 
the recently disinterred ruins of palaces with their 
archives, and temples with their libraries, all is for 
the present chaotic and shifting. The very best 
scholars confess that they cannot teil what may be 
Accadian or Sumerian, and what may be Babylonian 
or Assyrian, in the religiouB phraseology of the in- 
scriptions, while the very names and gender of the 
gods Vary from year to year. Much, no doubt, will 
in time be brought to light by the indefatigable dis- 
coverers and decipherers of Mesopotamian antiqnities ; 
but the Student of religion who should venture to Sup- 
port his theories by facts taken from euneiform sources, 
would find that these Supports have to be renewed 
or changed from year to year^. I say this from per- 
sonal experience, and without any disparagement ; — on 
the contrary, I think we ought to recognise in it the 
best proof of the rapid progress of euneiform* studies. 

^ A very excellent risuyne of what was known of the ancient Baby- 
lonian religion in 1887 may be seen in Prof. Sayce's Hibbert Ledures. 
These lectures are particularly useful because they are honest in 
acknowledging the present state of knowledge, with its inevitable 
uncertainties. On p. 6 we read : * ünfortunately, in the present 
State of onr knowledge, it is sometimes impossible to teU to which 
of these two classes of texts a document belongs, and yet upon the 
right determination of the question may depend also the right de- 
termination of the development of Babylonian religion.* On p. 105 
we are told that it is doubtful whether the principal deity of Baby- 
lon, Bei Merodach, was Accadian or Semitic, whether Bfarudak 
(Merodach) was an Accadian or a Semitic name (p. 106). 
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IRTIiere to stndy the KlstoricAl OTOwth of Bellffloiui Zdeas. 

It would be easy to collect from Egyptian and 
^Kabylonian sources some striking parallels to the 
development of Agni, which we have traced in the 
Veda, but we must leave this for a later lecture. 
Among uncivilised nations also the worship of fire 
in its various phases, from the lowest to the highest, 
can be and has been studied by some of our best 
anthropologists. But here, even more than in Egypt 
and Babylon and other countries which possess lite- 
rary documents of various dates, the opportunities of 
studying the problem which occupies us at present 
are totally wanting. We find there also nothing but 
results. We see the last surface of religious belief, 
but "we have no means of piercing one inch beneath 
tbat surface. Fortified by our experience, derived 
cbiefly from the Veda, we may guess at the ante- 
cedents of the actual beliefs of uncivilised races. We 
may apply the general principle of ' like results, like 
causes.' But we shall have to do this with the 
greatest caution, for the human mind, which is, after 
all, the only soll of religious ideas, is leäst amenable 
to generalisation, and in the growth of religion, 
though the determining influence of the masses must 
not be forgotten, the power of the individual is im- 
mense, and often withdraws itself from all calcu- 
lation. 

Tlie Cid Testament. 

We should naturally have expected the most useful 
information as to the natural growth of the concept 
of deity in the various books of the Old Testament. 
They profess to give us an account of the earliest 

P 2 
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intercourse between man and God, from the dajs when 
we are told that Adam and Eve heard the voice of the 
Lord God Walking in the garden in the cool of the day 
(Gen. üi. 8), to the time when Moses was told that 
no man can see God and live (Ex. xxxiii. 20). 

But you know how difficult, nay, how impossible 
it is^ in the present state of Biblical criticism, to use 
the Single books of the Cid Testament for historical 
purposes. I need hardly remind you that by the 
students of the Science of Religion the Old Testa- 
ment can only be looked upon as a strictly historical 
book by the side of other historical books. It can 
claim no privilege before the tribunal of history, nay, 
to claim such a privilege would be to really deprive 
it of the high position which it justly holds among 
the most valuable monuments of the distant past. 
But, at present, the authorship of the single books 
which form the Old Testament, and more particularly 
the dates at which they were reduced to writing, 
form the subject of keen controversy, not among 
critics hostile to religion, whether Jewish or Christian, 
but among theologians who treat these questions in 
the most independent, but, at the same time, the most 
candid and judicial spiiit. By this treatment many 
difficulties, which in former times disturbed the minds 
of thoughtful theologians, have been removed, and 
the Old Testament has resumed its rightful place 
among the most valuable monuments of antiquity. 
It is now often invoked to confirm the evidence of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions, instead of 
having to invoke the testimony of these inscriptions 
in its own support. But all this was possible on 
one condition only, namely, that the Old Testament 
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should be treated simply as an historical book, willing 
to Bubmit to all the tests of historical ciiticism to 
which other historical books have submitted. 

But what the student of the history, that is, of the 
continuous growth of religion, looks for in vain in the 
books of the Old Testament are the successive stages 
in the development of religious concepts. He does not 
know which books he may consider as more ancient 
or more modern than other books. He asks in vain 
how much of the religious ideas reflected in certain of 
these books may be due to ancient tradition, how 
much to the mind of the latest writer. In the third 
chapter of Exodus Qod is revealed to Moses on Mount 
Horeb, not only as the supreme, but as the only God. 
But we are now told by competent scholars that 
Exodus could not have been written down tili prob- 
ably a thousand years later than Moses. How then 
can we rely on it as an accurate picture of the 
thoughts of Moses and bis contemporaries ? It has 
been said with great truth^ that 4t is almost im- 
possible to believe that a people who had been eman- 
cipated from superstition at the time of the Exodus, 
say 1491, and had again and again proved the evils 
of idolatry and been driven to repentance, and who 
had been all along taught to conceive Qod as the one 
universal spirit, existing only in truth and righteous- 
nesB, and justice, and mercy, should be found at the 
time of Josiah, in 621, nearly nine hundred years 
later, steeped in every superstition, and permitting 
among themselves the perpetration of all the crimes, 
known to the false and barbarous forms of worship/ 
Still, if the writings of the Old Testament were con- 

^ A. 0. Butler, W?iat Moses saw and heard, p. 83. 
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Invention of Alphabetio Writing'. 

Thanks to the genius of De Roug^, and the sub- 
sequent labours of Lenormant and Bnigsch, there can 
be no doubt — ^at least, I cannot see how there could 
be — that what we call the Phenician letters, and what 
the Qreeks ako very honestly called the Phenician 
letters, were derived from hieratic hieroglyphics. 
I cannot at present explain the whole process by 
which out of a large number of hieroglyphic signs 
about twenty-two were selected to serve as alphabetic 
letters, as consonants and vowels. Nor has it been 
possible to fix the exact date at which this process 
took place, though such evidence as there is points, 
according to De ßoug^, to about 1000 B. c. But it is 
a matter of history that we have no evidence of 
alphabetic writing, even for the purpose of inscrip- 
tions, much less for the purpose of the composition 
of books, tili about the time of king Mesha, whose 
famous inscription dates from the ninth centuiy b. c.^ 

Between the use of writing for monumental or even 
for commercial and epistolary purposes, and the use 
of writing for literary purposes, however, there is 
everywhere a gulf of centuries. In fact we may say, 
so far as our knowledge extends at present, that 
there is no historical evidence of any hook in alpha- 
betic writing before the seventh Century b. c. 

^ I do not take account here of the ancient inscriptions discovered 
by Euting, Glaser, and others in Arabia. Their dates are as yet 
too much a matter of controversy. Dr. Glaser refera the Minaean 
aiphabet to 2000 to 3000 b.c. Professor D. H. Müller places it from 
600 B. c. to 600 A. D. On the other hand Dr. Müller takes the Lihyän 
aiphabet to be more primitive than the Sabaeo- Minaean, while Dr. 
Glaser makes it post-Christian, 150 to 475 a.D. Under these circum- 
stances it is surely wise to wait. See Allgemeine Zeitung ^ Nos. 36, 37- 
1890. 
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To Boppoee therefoie that Moses oonld have wriUen 
a book in Hebiew, and wiih a Semitic alphabet, 
would be to antedate the wiiting of books by nearly 
a thousand years, and the employment of alphabetic 
writing in general by moie ihan 500 years. 

If Moses wTote at all, if he actnally held a book 
and read it in the audience of the people (Exod 
xxiv. 7), he could only, leamed as he -was in all the 
leaming of the Egyptians, have ivritten in hiero- 
glyphics, bot certainly not in the Phenician alphabei 
The very tables of the law oould not have been traced 
with any but hieroglyphic or hieratic letters, for the 
simple reason that our Phenician aiphabet, so far as 
we know at present, did not exist before 1000 b.c., 
if so eai*ly. Of course, the arguments which are 
used in support of this conclusion may be contro- 
verted. One single inscription, in Phenician or 
Semitic letters, found in Egypt or Arabia might by 
its date upset cur conclusions as to the date of the 
invention of alphabetic writing. But what wiU hardly 
ever be upset is our conviction that books in alpha- 
betic letters were a far more reeent invention, and 
existed nowhere before the seventh Century b. c. 

Tlie Sixtli Century B. G. 

It has been truly said that a more interesting 
history of the world might be written if, instead of 
being divided according to the domination of par- 
ticular dynasties or the supremacy of particular races, 
it were cut off into departments, indicated by the in- 
fluence of particular discoveries upon the destinies 
of mankind\ You would have the epochs marked 

* See Speech by Lord Salisbury, in Times, Nov. 4, 1889. 
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by the discovery of gunpowder, of the printing press, 
of the steam engine, of electricity in modern times ; 
and you would have in ancient times the epochs 
marked by the discovery of fire, of bronze, of iron, 
and of alphabetic writing for literary purposes. 

But if the introduetion of written books marks an 
epoch in the history of civilisation, we ought to be 
able to discover clear traces of it in the principal 
countries of the world. Now you know the wonder- 
ful intellectual activity of the sixth Century b. c. in 
every part of the civilised world. Between 600 and 
500 B. c. we have in Asia the foundation of the Persian 
Empire, with Cyrus and Darius Hydaspes, the restorer 
of the Zoroastrian faith. We have in Asia Minor the 
rise of the lonian republics, and the sudden burst of 
Greek philosophy, Greek poetry, nay even Greek 
history. Not only Thaies (solar eclipse, 585), Anaxi- 
mander (612-546) and Anaximenes, but Pythagoras 
(t 510), Xenophanes, Herakleitos, and Parmenides all 
belonged to that great Century. Greek lyric poetry 
burst forth in the songs of Theognis, Simonides, and 
Anakreon ; ancient laws began to be coUected by 
Solon and others, and towards the close of the 
Century we hear of Pisistratus (f 528) collecting 
manuscripts of the Homeric songs, as they had been 
recited at the great Panathenaic festivals. The Logo- 
graphi of that time were actual writers of chronicles, 
and the immediate precursors of real historians, such 
as Herodotus. 

Though it is a mere guess, it seems to me extremely 
likely that this literary development of the sixth 
Century B.c. was really due to the introduetion of 
alphabetic writing for literary nurposes from Egypt 
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and Phenicia to Asia Minor and Europe. I doubt 
whether we can trace the writing down of any of the 
sacred books of the East to an earlier dato than that 
Century, though they, no doubt, existed for centuries 
before that time, preserved by oral tradition. 

The Zoroastrian texts may have been coUected at 
the time of Darius. The Veda was probably not 
reduced to writing tili much later, and the same 
applies to the Buddhist canon. In China writing, 
according to their fashion, may have been known 
long before, but the collection of the canonical books 
of Confucius and Laotze belongs again to the sixth 
Century. 

The Old Testameiit as an Kistorlcal Book. 

If then we tum to the books of the Old Testament, 
we find that they were finally coUected by Ezra, 458 
B. c, who lived about seventy-five years after Darius, 
the collector of the Zoroastrian code. We must re- 
member that Ezra had been brought up in Babylon 
during the reign of Artaxerxes. To suppose that por- 
tions of the Old Testament existed in the form of books 
at the time of Moses would run counter to all history. 
The Jews, we must remember, were far from being a 
more literary people than their neighbours, and to sup- 
pose that they alone should have possessed a book- 
literature at a time when all their neighbours had to 
be satisfied with oral tradition, or with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, hieratic papyri, and cuneiform cylinders, 
is more than at present any historian can admit^ 

But though in using the books of the Old Testament 
we must always be on our guard against intellectual 

^ See Appendix XIII. 
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anachronisms, due to the inevitable colouring which 
the mind of the collector and final redactor may have 
thrown on the character of a bock, the traditions, as 
finally collected by Ezra, and before him by the High 
Priest, Hilkiah, hardly allow us to doubt that a belief 
in one Supreme Qod, even if at first it was only a 
henotheistic, and not yet a monotheistic belief, took 
possession of the leading spirits of the Jewish race at 
a very early time. All tradition assigns that belief in 
One God, the Most High, to Abraham. Aecording to 
the Old Testament, Abraham, though he did not deny 
the existence of the gods worshipped by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, yet looked upon them as dififerent jBrom, 
and as decidedly inferior to, his own Qod. His mono- 
theism was, no doubt, narrow. His God was the fiiend 
of Abraham, as Abraham was the friend of God- Tat 
the concept of God formed by Abraham was a con- 
cept that could grow and that did grow. Neither 
Moses, nor the Prophets, nor Christ himself, nor 
even Mohammed, had to introduce a new God. Their 
God was always called the God of Abraham, even 
when freed from all that was still local and narrow 
and superstitious in the faith of that patriarch. 

Monotheistlo Instinct of the Semitlo Baoe. 

It is well known that some excellent Semitic 
scholars, and more particularly Benan^ find the ex- 
planation of this early monotheistic belief of the 
Father of the Faithful in what they call the mono- 
theistic instinct of the whole Semitic race. That 
theory, however, even if it explained anything, is 
flatly contradicted by all the facts that have come 
to light in the early history of the Semitic nations. 
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If there was any religious instinct in them, it was 
a polytheistic instinct, as "We see in the monuments 
of Babylon and Nineveh, in the traditions of Arabia, 
and even in the constant backslidings of the Jews. 

Ateabam. 

Many years ago, in one of my earliest essays on 
Semitic Monotheism (1860), I tried to show, in Oppo- 
sition to Renan's view, that the Jewish belief in One 
Supreme God must be traced back, like all great 
ideas, to one person, namely to Abraham, and that, 
in his case, it could not be ascribed to a national 
instinct, which rather would have led him in the very 
opposite direction, but on the contrary, to his personal 
Opposition to the national instinct, or to what I- 
ventured to call, in the truest sense of the word, a 
special revelation. For that expression I have been 
taken to task again and again during the last thirty 
years, thoügh I thought I had made it very clear in 
all my writings what I meant by a special revelation» 
not a theophany, but 'a profound insight, an in- 
spLred vision of truth, so deep and so living as to 
make it a reality like that of the outward world^,' 
nay, more than that of the outward world. Such a 
revelation can, by its very nature, be granted to one 
man only, can be preached by one man only, with 
the füll faith in its reality, and this man, as far as 
the religion of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 
is concemed, was Abraham. 

But although Abraham may have attained at a very 
early time to his sublime conception of the One God, 

^ These are the words in which my defence was undertaken by 
J. F. Olarke in his Ten Oreat BeligionSf p. 403. 
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the Most High God, fireed from the purely physical 
charaeteristics which adhere to the gods of other 
nations. we ean see veiy clearly that in this sublime 
coueeption he stood almost alone, and that the gods 
of the Jews, and of the Semitic nations in general, 
haJ once been gods of nature, quite as much as the 
gods of India. 

If we saw the aceount of the appearanee of Jehovah 
on moimt Sinai in the sacred books of any other 
religion. we should have little doubt that the God, aß 
thei*e described, was originally a god of fire and 
thimder. * In the moming,' we read, * there were thun- 
ders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount. 
And niount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
thoreof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly.' 

EljjalL. 

What is told of Elijah and of his vision on mount 
Horeb is like an epitome of the w^hole. growth of 
the Jewish reliirion in general. We read that 'the 
Lord passed by, and a great and streng wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind. 

And after the wind an earthquake : but the Lord 
was not in the eai'thquake. 

' And after the eai'thquake a fire ; but the Lord was 
not in the fire. 

' And after the fire a still, small voice.' 

What we should have expected in any other sacred 
book, at the end of this description of a storm, would 
have been the loud, streng voice of the thunder, 
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following after tbe storm, and the earthquake, and 
the fire of lightning. But the still small voice Shows 
that Elijah saw more than the mere physical features 
of the storm, and that the voice which he heard was 
meant for a higher voice that speaks not only in the 
storm, the earthquake, and the fire, but in the heart 
of man. 

Tlie Ood of Fire in the Old Testament. 

The highest authorities on the religious antiquities 
af the Semitic peoples, and of the Jewish people in 
particular, have expressed their conviction that the 
physical characteristics of their principal God point 
bo an original god of fire, taking fire in the same 
wide sense in which it was taken in India, not only 
3/3 the fire on earth, but as the fii'e of heaven, the 
Sre manifested in storm and lightning, nay, the fire 
EIS the life of nature and of man. In this way only, 
bhey think, can we account for the poetical phraseo- 
logy still found in many places of the Old Testament. 
For instance, Psalm xviii. 8 : 

•There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured ; 
Goals were kindled by it. 
He bowed the heavens also, and came down, 
And thick darkness was under his feet/ 

Or again, Psalm xxix. 3 : 

* The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, 
The glory of God thundereth, 
Even the Lord, upon many waters/ 

But though we can clearly perceive in these and 
iimilar passages that there were physical ingredients 
n the character of the supreme God of the Jews, 
aowhere but in the hymns of the Veda can we watch 
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the gradual elimination of these physical ingredients, 
and the historical unfolding of the true idea of God 
out of these primitive germs. I know füll well that 
to some any attempt to trace back the name and 
concept of Jehovah to the same hidden sources from 
which other nations derived their first intimation of 
deity, may seem almost sacrilegious. They forget the 
difference between the human concept of the deity and 
the deity itself, which is beyond the reach of all human 
concepts. But the historian reads deeper lessons in 
the growth of these human concepts, as they spring 
up everjnjvhere in the minds of men who have been 
seekers after truth — seeking the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him ; — and when he can 
show the slow, but healthy growth of the noblest and 
sublimest thoughts out of small and apparently in- 
significant beginnings, he rejoices as the labourer 
rejoices over bis golden harvest ; nay, he often wonders 
what is more truly wonderful, the butterfly that soars 
up to heaven on its silvery wings, or the grub that 
hides within its mean chrysalis such marvellous possi- 
bilities. 



LECTURE X. 

FIRE AS CONCEIVED IN OTHER RELIQIONS. 
Flre wldely WorsUpped. 

THOUGH we cannot hope to find in other religions 
any documents in which to study, as we can in 
the Veda, the successive stages through which the 
worship of fire passed from its simplest beginnings, as 
the fire on the hearth, to its highest stage, as the 
Creator and ruler of the world, we may at all events 
try to collect some fragments of the worship of Fire, 
preserved in other religions, whether united genea- 
logically with the Vedic religion or independent in 
their origin. 

Next to the woi-ship of the sun, there is probably 
no religions worship so widely diffused as that of 
Fire. 'Since there has been fire, it has been wor- 
shipped,' is a saying of Bashshar Ibn Burd, quoted 
by Al-Birüni (vol. ii. p. 131). But we must distin- 
guish. Fire has been worshipped for very difFerent 
reasons, and the very name of worship comprehends 
many heterogeneous kinds of reverence, esteem, grati- 
tude, and even prudential considerations, which were 
called forth by the benefits and Services rendered by 
fire to the different races of man. Nevertheless, I 
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believe we shall find that there is nothing, or very 
little. in the religious, philosophical, and my thological 
conceptions of fire, whether entertained by civilised 
or uneivilised, by ancient or modern races, that doeB 
not find some analogy, and, to a great extent, some 
explanation^ in the rieh religions, philosophical, and 
my thological phraseology of India. 

Fix« in thm ATMte. 

The nearest relations of the ancient Aryas of India 
were no doubt the Aryas of Media and Persia, of 
whose religion we obtain some interesting, though 
fragmentary, Information from the Zend-avesta. The 
idea, once so prevalent, that their religion consisted 
entirely of Fire-worship has long been surrendered 
by scholars, though it crops np again and again in 
populär writings. From the first acquaintance with 
the original texts of their sacred writings, it became 
clear that Fii*e occupied only a subordinate place in 
their religious system. 

If we call the religion of Zoroaster fire-worship, we 
must apply the same name to the religion of India, 
nay even to the religion of the Jews. Almost every 
religion which recognises burnt offerings, exhibits at 
the same time a more or less prominent reverence for 
the sacrificial fire itself. To Outsiders in particular, 
and to casual observers, the fires burning on the 
altars of temples or on the hearth of every house 
seem to be the principal manifestation of religious 
worship and of religious faith. Thus it happened 
that, like the religion of Persia, that of India also 
was often represented as fire-worship. Al-Birüni, for 
instance (vol. i. p """^^ vol. ii. p. 139), declares that 
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the Rig-veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, as if 
it treated of nothing eise. He is, however, more 
correct when he states (voL ii. p. 131) *that the Hindus 
highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it/ 
thongh we ought to remember that there are many 
tbings besides flowers which were sacrificed in and 
to the fire. 

Ormasd, not Fire. 

In the Zend-avesta Agni, as a separate god of fixe, 
occupies in fact a far less prominent place than in 
the Veda. The real object of veneration with 
Zoroaster and bis foUowers was Abura-mazda, whom 
we call Ormazd. Abura-mazda was a deity whose 
deepest roots we shall discover in the concepts of 
beaven, ligbt, and wisdom. He was not Fire, thougb 
he is often represented as the father of Fire. This 
sbows bis close relationship with the Vedic Dyaus, 
the sky, who was likewise conceived as the father of 
Agni. 

Atar, Fire. 

The name of fire in Zend, however, is not Agni, 
but Atar, a word which in Sanskrit is supposed to 
exist in the name Athar-van, one of the early sages 
who kept the fire, the supposed ancestor of the family 
of the Atharvans, to whom, as we saw, the Atharva- 
veda was attributed. It is sometimes used also as 
a name of Agni himself. The word ätar has no 
etymology, so far as we know ^ whether in Sanskrit 
or in Zend. 

* Darmesteter, Ormazd ei Ähriman^ p. 56, note. That athar in 
atUar-van is the same word as ätar may be conceded. In Zend 
Athrayan has long, athaurun short a. The Vedic athar i also, 
and atharyii, maj be connected with athar, and "i^oä^äA:^ \>aft 
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It se^med Strange to stndents of the Parsi religiön 
that Atar, fire. shonld be the son of Ahura-mazd&, 
and diat his mother, the wife of Ahura-mazda, slioiild 
l»e wat-er. From what we now know, however, from 
the Rig-veda, this becomes perfectly intelligible. 
Fire is the &on of the sky, whether in his charact« 
of the sun or of lightxdng, and he is the son of the 
waters, whether as rising from the clouds in the 
moming. or as issaing from the clouds as lightning 
in a thunderstorm \ 

AtMX'm Tight with Azi IHüiaka. 

This Atar or fire in the Avesta represents in some 
respects both Agni and Indra, for the battle against 
Aci Dabaka. the fiendish snake, is waged in tbe 
Avesta by Atar alone, who frightens the fiend away 
and reoovers the light (Ai-areno). Trita, who in the 
Veda takes sometimes the place of the conqueror of 
the fiend, is called Aptya, the descendant of the 
waters. which shows his close connection with Agni 
asApam napat. the offspring of the waters or the 
clouds. that is. the lightning. In the Avesta thiß 
Trita appears as Thraetaona Athwya, who klDs 
A:ri Dahäka in the four-cornered Varena, originally 
a name of the sky, corresponding to Greek oipavh^ 
and Sanskrit Varu>m. 

This battle between Agni or Trita and Abi in the 
Veda, between Atar or Thraetaona and A^i Dahäk» 

Greek dOpayivrj, a tree of which tinder was made. 'Aöiyp also in tl» 
sense of the point of a weapon might be related, but not so 'A^ 
which comes from a very diflferent sourco. 

^ Apäm napat is distinguished in the Avesta from Atar, bat» 
often mentioned in close connection with him : see Visperedt 
VII. 5. 
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Kl the Avesta, which was originally a purely mytho- 
pgical representation of the battle between light and 
Larknes8,whether in a thunderstonn or in the diumal 
fcmggle between day and night, became after a time 
k mere legend. And it was one of Burnouf s most 
Kiilliant discoveries that in what was formerly ac- 
lepted as genuine Persian history, namely the over- 
jlaow of king Jemshtd by the usurper Zohäk, and 
Ehe overthrow of Zohäk by Feridün, he recognised 
DDce more our old Vedie friends, Trita, Ahi, and 
ama, brought down from the sky to the earth, and 
&om divine and mythological powers into 
and historical characters ^ 

Plnrallty of Atar. 

When by the side of the one Atar we find also 

ly &tars (S. B. E, xxiii. 8) raentioned in the Avesta, 

have only to remember that in the Veda also 

were many agnis or fires, in which the presence 

dwas discovered and acknowledged. This sub- 

o£ Fire was carried on even further in the 

than in the Veda. In the Veda we can dis- 

three fires, sometimes called Agni nirma- 

lya^fiie obtained by rubbing, Agni aushasya, fire 

with the dawn, solar fire, and Agni vaidy uta, 

fire of lightning. In the Avesta (Yasna XVII) 

neet with five fires : — (1) the fire that was before 

-mazda, (2) the fire that dwells in animal bodies, 

l) üie fire in trees and plants, (4) the fire in the 

(6) the domestic fire, (6) the Nairya-sangha 

'^fhjBohimges of ThraOtaona into Fcridün, of Yima Khshäeta 
Imihldi and of A^i Dahäka into Zohäk, see Seleäed Essays, i. 
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fire, also called the Behram fire, which is to be kept 
burning in temples \ 

Besides the three principal fires in the Veda, the 
fire obtained by rubbing, the fixe of lightning, and 
the fire in the sun, two more are often mentioned, 
the gfä^Äara, that which resides in the stomach and 
Cooks or digests food, and another that is supposed 
to reside in plants. This identity of the fire on the 
hearth with the fire in the human body was expressed 
with great definiteness by a Shawnee prophet. * Bjiow/ 
he Said, ' that the life in your body and the fire on 
your hearth are one and the same thing, and that 
both proceed from one source ^/ When, however, Agni 
is invoked as residing in all things, and also as a 
witness abiding in our own body, this is not meant 
for the gkthsLTkgni, but involves a higher conception 
of Agni as an omnipresent power. Thus we read, 
Kam. VI. 101, 30 :— 

Tvam agne sarrabhütänäm sariräntar agokSiraJi, Tvam säkahi 
näma dehasthas, trähi mäm devasattama. 

* Thou, Agni, art invisible inside the body of all creatures, thou 
art called the witness in the body, save me, best of gods/ 

The Agni residing in the plants, may be the warmth 
that ripens them (Rv. X. 88, 10, s&k öshadhiA pafeiti 
visvärüpäÄ) ; but more frequently he is conceived as 
dwelling within trees and plants^ because he can 
be called forth from them by friction. He is called, 
VI. 3, 3, vanegfäA, born in the wood ; IL 1, 14, 
gärbhaÄ vtrüdhäm, the child of the plants ; and he 
is often represented as hidden in certain trees which 
were used for producing fire. 

1 S. B. E. xxxi. p. 258. 

^ Narrative o/John Tann&r^ p. 161 ; Brinton, M.yth& of the New World, 
p. 144. 
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The three sacrificial fires are the Gä^rhapatya, Da- 
kshina^ and Ahavaniya, to which the Avasathya and 
Sabhya are sometimes added so as to make five. 

Atar, Son of Ormaid. 

But Atar had also a divine personality of bis own. 
His constant name is the son of Ahura-mazda. He 
is caUed a warrior, driving on a blazing chariot 
(Ä jB. E, xxiii. p. 153), a benefactor, a source of glory 
and a source of healing (1. c., p. 15). In the Ata« Nyägis 
(L c, p. 359) we read not only of sacrifices and in- 
vocations offered unto Atar, but he himseK is called 
worthy of sacrifice and invocation. He is implored to 
burn for ever in the house, until the time of the good 
and powerful restoration of the world. It is said to 
be well with a man who worships Atar with sacrifices, 
holding in his band the sacred wood, the baresma, 
and the meat. For Atar can bestow not only fulness 
of life and welfare, but also knowledge, sagacity, 
quickness of tongue, a good memory, an under- 
standing that goes on growing and that is not 
acquired through leaming. In a prayer addressed 
to him the poet says: 'Give me, O Atar, son of 
Ahura-mazda, howfever unworthy I am, now and for 
ever, a seat in the bright, all-happy, blissful abode 
of the holy ones. May I obtain the good reward, 
a good renown, a long cheerfulness of soul/ And 
Atar is supposed to bestow the foUowing blessing on 
his worshippers : * May herds of oxen gi'ow for thee, 
and increase of sons ; may thy mind and thy soul be 
master of its vow, and mayest thou live on in the 
joy of the soul all the nights of thy life ' (xxiii. p. 360 ; 
and xxxi. p. 313). 
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DiiÜBrenoe between JLtar and Agni. 

Remember all this is addressed to Atar, originally 
simply a name of fire. It is much the same as what 
we saw addressed to Agni in the Veda. But theie 
are differences also between the Vedic Agni and the 
Avestic Atar. We saw that Agni in the Veda was 
inade a sarvabhaksha, a devourer of all things, that 
he resented the affront, but that in the end everything 
was supposed to be purified by fire. Thus the Vedic 
Indians bumt their dead in the fire, and afterwards 
buried the ashes. To the Zoroastrians both these acts 
would have seemed saciilegious, for such was their 
belief in the holiness of fire and of the earth, that 
they would have considered both polluted by any 
contact with unclean things^. The very breath of 
man or of woman, which, as we saw, Agni was so 
fond of, was believed by the Zoroastrians to con- 
taminate the fire ^, and hence the Paitidana^, a kind 
of veil worn by the priest, and reaching from the nose 
to the chin, the modern Penom^. 

1 S. B. E. iv. p. 80. 

- It should be remembered, however, that Manu also (IV. 53) for- 
bids blowing the fire with one's mouth. He likewise disapproves 
of throwing impure substances into the fire, warming one's feet at 
it, or stepping over it. Some authorities, however, say that the 
Srauta fire may be kindled by blowing, because it is particularly 
ordained so in the Vägrasaneyaka, but that the domestic fire is not 
to be thus treated. See Äpastamba Sütras, translated by Bühler, 
S. B. E ii. p. 66 ; I. 15, 20 ; Vasish/Äa XII. 27-29. 

-' 1. c, p. 164. 

* A curious coincidence shows itself in the ceremonial of the 
Slaves, as described by Saxo Grammaticus. The priest has to clean 
the sacellum with a broom, and while doing this must never allow 
his breath to escape. When he can retain his breath no longer, 
lie has to go out and thcn to return to his work in the temple, so 
that the deity may not be contaminated by human breath. See 
Lippert, Die Religionen der Europäischen Culturvölker, p. 93. 
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Xs the ATWitio Seligion dnalistio? 

It is generally supposed that the religion of the 
Avesta diflfers from that of the Veda by being 
dualistic^. In one sense this is perfectly true. The 
Zoroastrians recognise an evil spirit, Angra Mainyu, 

by the side of the good spirit, Ahuia-mazda. In some 
respects these two spirits are equals. The good spirit 
did not create the evil spirit, nor can he altogether 
prevent the mischief that is wrought by the evil 
spirit. The Zoroastrian religion, having a deeidedly 
moral character, recognises in this struggle between 
good and evil the etemal law of reward and punish- 
ment, good always begetting good and evil evil. In 
the same manner as the good spirit opposes the evil 
spirit, every man is expected to fight against evil in 
every shape. Zoroaster himself was supposed to 
have been appointed by Ahura-mazda to defend the 
good people, it may be the agricultural population, 
against the attacks of their enemies, the worshippers 
of the Da^vas. The oldest prayers in the Avesta are 
supposed to have been addressed by Zoroaster to 
Ahura-mazda, imploring his help, and mourning over 
the sufferings of his people. 

All this is perfectly true, but if we once know from 
the Veda what the fight between good and evil, 
between light and darkness meant in the beginning, 
we shall understand why after all, in the dualism 
of the Avesta, the good spiiit is always supreme, as 
Indra is supreme over V7'itra, Agni over Ahi, Atar 
over Azi Dahäka. The fact that Indra or Agni or 
Atar has an enemy, that light is sometimes over- 

' See West, S. B, E,, vol. v. p. Ixix ; Mills, S. B, E., vol. xxxi. Introd. 
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whelmed by darkness, does not annihilate the belief in 
the supremacy of one of these two contending powera. 
The gods are always conceived as different in kind 
from their opponents. The gods are worshipped, the 
demons are feared. If therefore we call the ancient 
religion of Zoroaster dualistic, the same name might 
be applied to the Vedic religion, so far as it recog- 
nises V Wtra and other powers of darkness as dangerous 
opponents of the bright beings. Indeed, I doubt 
whether there is any religion which is dualistic in the 
sense of recognising two divine antagonistic powers 
as perfeet equals. Even so-ealled Satanic races who 
ofFer sacrifices to evil spirits only, and seem to neglect 
the good spirits, do so because they can trust the 
latter, but are afraid of the former. Wherever there 
is a belief in a devil, the devil may be very powerfiil, 
but he can never become supreme. He is by its very 
nature a negative, not a positive concept. No doubt, 
the powers of evil in the Avesta are different from the 
powers of darkness in the Veda. They have assumed 
a decidedly moral character. But they are the same 
in origin, and it is owing to this that they never have, 
never could have attained to perfeet equality with the 
Good and Wise Sprrit, Ahura-mazda. 

The most important lesson which we may leam 
from the Avesta, particularly when we do not lose 
sight of its antecedents in the Veda, is that we may 
see how physical religion leads on almost uncon- 
sciously to moral religion. It is the distinction 
between night and day, between darkness and light, 
that foreshadows and predetermines the distinction 
between what is lovely and unlovely, between what 
is evil and good, between what belongs to the powers 
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of darkness and the powers of light. Nature, as the 
voice of the God of Nature, awakens in the heart of 
man the first coneeption of that etemal Dualism 
which is manifested in night and day, in darkness 
and light, and in the works of darkness and in the 
works of light. And as night is the negation of day, 
not day of night, as darkness is the negation of light, 
not light of darkness, a deep conviction was left in 
the mind of man, that evil also is the negation of 
good, not good of evil. The light of the sun might 
be absent for a time, but it was hidden only, it 
could never be destroyed, and as every moming 
proclaimed the victory of light, the ancient worshippers 
of nature and of the gods of nature never doubted that 
the final victory must belong to the powers of light, 
that Vritra must succumb, that Ahriman must be 
vanquished, and that light and truth and righteousness 
must prevail in the end. 

Fixe in Egypt. 

But it is not only the religion of Persia which 
receives its true explanation from India, it is not 
only the Zoroastrian Atar whose true historical ante- 
cedents are preserved to us in the hymns addressed 
to the Vedic Agni. In this case there is really a 
genealogical relationship between the two religions 
and between the two deities. But even where there 
can be no thought of such a genealogical relationship, 
we shall often find in the most distant countries the 
moBt ßtriking similarities with the conceptions of fire 
as elaborated by the Vedic Indians. 

In some cases mythological ideas which seemed 
utterly irrational become at once intelligible by a 
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mere comparison with Vedic ideas. We saw how 
many different characters were ascribed to Agni in 
the hymns of the Veda. In one hymn he was clearly 
the fire on the hearth, the protector of the family; 
in another the lightning, the destroyer of the demons 
of darkness ; in another again the sun, the light of 
the World, the giver of life and strength. Bfeing all 
this, and representing such different powers, he soon 
was conceived as something different from each and 
all of these manifestations, something behind and 
above them all^ and thus was raised at last to that 
divine supremacy which, as we saw, marks the highest 
stage which religious speculation has reached at any 
time. If we have clearly understood this process, and 
then tum our eyes to Egypt, we shall find it repeated 
there in almost every detail. 

Modern Cliaxacter of the Egyptian Seligion. 

Only while in Egypt we can no longer discover the 
motives that led to this syncretism, these motives are 
fully disclosed to us in the hymns of the Veda. It is 
stränge, but it is recognised as a fact by the best 
scholars, that in Egypt, where the actual monuments 
are apparently so much older than in India, we seldom, 
if ever, can discover the deepest roots and feeders of 
religion. Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye, in his 
able r^sum^ of the recent researches of Egyptologists, 
remarks (§ 51) : * Our knowledge of the first dynasties 
has been greatly enlarged by Maspero's discoveries 
during the last years, but we have not come any 
nearer to the original sources of Egyptian civilisation. 
Our knowledge does not reach beyond Menes, who 
govemed a fully organised kingdom. The religion 
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also of the oldest periods was quite complete, at least 
we find there almost all the elements of religious 
thought, but we cannot discover their beginnings. 
Everything, even ai'chitecture and plastic art, is 
already so fully developed that we must look for a 
more ancient antiquity, and that is entirely with- 
drawn from our sight/ 

Under these circumstances a eomparative study of 
religions can alone throw light on those periods in 
the development of the Egyptian religion which lie 
confessedly beyond the earliest monuments. Though 
we cannot admit a common historical ground from 
which the religions of Egypt and India bi-anched off, 
we can admit a common human foundation in which 
they had their deepest roots. Even if the Veda did 
not allow US an insight into the workings of the 
Indian mind which produced, for instance, that stränge 
syncretism of a terrestrial, celestial, and atmospheric 
Agni, the mere fact that the same puzzle presented 
itself to the Indians and to the Egyptians would lead 
US to look for a common cause, simply in their com- 
mon human nature, and thus facilitate the Solution 
of the riddle. But if in India we still find the key 
left, as it were, in the lock, we have a perfect right 
to try whether the same key will not tum the bolts 
in the Egyptian lock. If it does, we have done all 
that we can do. If we have not perfect certainty, we 
have at all events high probability that the problem 
can be, and has been successfuUy solved in Egypt as 
well as in India. I quote once more from M. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye : * We first draw attention,' he writes 
(§ 49), ' to the general identification of the gods with 
one another. We perceive at once how impossible it 
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is to distinguish from each other the attributes of the 
individual gods or the spheres of their activity. From 
this arises the assertion made by many Egyptologists 
that fundamentally the Egyptian gods all meant ihe 
same thing ; the gods represented the sun, the god- 
desses the mothera or something eise. This is most 
certainly not the case. But at a very early date the 
gods were almost aU represented as being gods of 
light. Hence the combined names of Amon-Ea, Ra- 
Osiris, and many more. This is the reason why it is 
so difficult to fathom the nature of the gods from the 
texts. Originally Ptah was probably not a sun-god. 
Still he is most distinctly called the sun-disc. The 
fact that Set appears in the boat of the sun, does not 
determine his original nature/ All this, as we saw 
before, would be applicable to the Vedic religion as 
well as to the religion of Egypt. Let us now con- 
sider some individual gods in Egypt that show some 
sirailarity with Agni. 

Ba. 

When we read the account given, for instance, of 
Ra, we almost imagine that we are reading an account 
of Agni, in his character as sun-god. Nearly all the 
gods are identified with Ra. He is the sun-god, the 
Creator and ruler of the world. He daily eonquers his 
enemies, particularly the dark cloud-serpent Apep 
(Sk. Ahi). His nearest relatives are Shu and Tefnut, 
the children of the sun (Asvinau, divo napätau). Ra 
is identified with Tmu, the setting sun (Yama), and 
with Harmachis, the daily sun travelling from East 
to West (Vish^u). 
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Osirls. 

In Osiris, again, most Egyptian scholars have now 
discovered a solar deity. He is the oldest child of 
Seb, goddess of the earth (Prithivi), and Nut, goddess 
of heaven (Dyaus). He is married to his sister Isis 
(Tama and Yami^), killed by his brother Set, but 
avenged by his son Horus. Osiris becomes lord of 
the lower world and judge of the dead (Yama) ; and 
his worshippers look forward after death to admission 
into his kingdom. As Agni is Yama and Yama Agni, 
so Ra is called the soul of Osiris, Osiris the soul of 
Ea (1. c, § 47). 



Another Egyptian deity, Ptah (the opener?), is 
often identified with Osiris. Both are represented in 
the form of mummies, and like Osiris, Ptah also is 
invoked in the end as the creator of heaven, of earth, 
and of man. Ptah represents, in fact, another phase 
of the sun, the sun that has set and become uivisible, 
but that retums again at the end of the night, or at 
the end of winter ^. 

And while Ptah thus receives light from Agni, 
both being the light by night as disthiguished from 
the sun, the light by day, Ptah also reflects light on 
Agni, at least in one of his special developments. 

We saw how Agni, the sacrificial fire, was not only 
used by the priest as a means of conveying offering to 
the gods,but was very soon,by a very natural transition 

^ On a curious coincidence between the twins Yama and Yami, 
and the twins Yame and Yama in Peru, see Brinton, Myths of the 
New World f p. 155. 

* Brugsch, Eeligion cler äUen ÄegypteTf p. 237. 
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:: :r.::ii:hi eonctive^l as himself a priest. Inavery 
^i:l.i"Är n-ÄHHrr. the fire which was used by the smüh 
::r HT-iini: n-rial and fashiomng it into tools aad 
'srfST'. r-i«. was likewise conceived as himself a smith 
ar.: an anideer. We see this change very clearly 
in :lr Gr^-k Hephaestos. in the Soman Vulcan, and 
in :lr Eg]L-j:itian Ptah. For Ptah is not only the 
r.>::un:&l sun Ptah is the former and artificer, the 
-w.rkvr o: met&ls rrom gold to iron^. he is the lord 
.': anisis, and lo bim is naturally aseribed the forging 
of the vaiih oi heaven and of the sun. By another 
«L c. p. 51 •3' Step he advances to the dignity of a 
n.aker o: the worli father of the beginn ings, creator 
of il.e o^j:. and rather of the gods. Xay. like Agni, he 
is sail 10 have generated himself (p. 514). 

TTmshrn in tlie Veda. 

A >:i:i:lar eoncatenation of ideas seems to have led 
10 th'j eoneeption of a Vedio deity, othervvise difEcult 
to ex piain. namely Tvashfr«*. Tvash^/*i means the 
anirloer. tbt- maker and shaper, but it is clear that 
oriirinallv this name belonired to Ajjni. In some of 
the Vedio hynms Tvashf /*/ is still used as a s^Tionym 
of Agni (I. 1^5. 2: 5i : in others he is identitied Tvith 
Savit/'/ vi.Nvarüpa. the sun of many forms (III. 55, 19; 
X. 10, 5). His character in the Veda is by no means 
coherent and intelligible, but if we admit Agni, the 
solar fire, as his foundation, we can account for his 
more special character as the fire applied to every 
kind of workmanship, as the forger of the thunderbolt, 
the maker of the sky, and lastly, as the creator of the 

^ Brugsch, 1. c, p. 508. 
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whole World (Vkg. Samh. XXIX. 9), and the giver of 
life (Rv. X. 18, 6). In the end, his original character 
as Agni was so entirely forgotten that in one passage 
Tvash^ri is actually represented as having fashioned 
Agni also (Rv. X. 46, 9). 

But though the Egyptian Ptah explains some 
characteristic features in the Vedic Tvash^W, there 
is much that still remains mysterious in the legends 
told about this Indian Hephaestos, particularly the 
marriage of his daughter (Sara'nyü), and the murder 
of his three-headed son, Visvarüpa (X. 10^ 5 ; X. 8, 9), 

Tire in Oreece, Hepliaestos. 

If now we tum our eyes from Egypt to Greece and 

Home, we find hardly anything for which we are not 

fuUy prepared. Anything like pyrolatry or worshi' 

of fire, as a mere element, is foreign to the charact 

of the Greeks. All their gods had become thorough 

personal and almost human long before 

anything about them. Hence, though we r 

an elementary background in Hephaest< 

sonal character preponderates so decidedlj 

almost obliterated every trace of his origin. 

to Homer (II. i. 577 ; Od. viii. 312), Hepl 

the son of Zeus and Hera, just as Agj 

son of Dyaus and of the waters. These wi 

sented not only the clouds, but the wh 

atmosphere, where fire, as light or lightning 

posed to dwell. Here ("Hpr;) corresponds to 8 

form *Svärä, a feminine of Svar^ sky, fro 

also "HXtoy, the sun. Here, though recognise 

principal wife of Zeus, represented but one ov 

many phenomena of nature with which Zf 
(2) R 
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highest god of heaven, was supposed to have produced 
offspring. We have only to remember that in the 
Yeda Dyaus was often assigned to Agni as bis father, 
and the waters and the dawn as his mothers ', in order 
to understand the Homeric conception that Hephaestos 
was the child of Zeus and Here. The idea that 
Hephaestos had no father, but that Here, out of spite, 
brought him forth by herseif, as Zeus had given 
birth by himself to Athene, is but one of the many 
half-poetical, half-philosophical, and often purely 
imaginative expansions of mythology which abound 
in Greece more than anywhere eise. The statue of 
Here, mentioned by Herodotus (vi. 82), which repre- 
sented her as emitting fire from her breast, is the 
truest image of her as the bright atmosphere, sending 
forth lightning from the clouds. As Agni is often 
called the child of the waters, without any mention 
of a father, Hephaestos may possibly, in that sense 
also, have been called the offspring of Here. Even the 
lameness of Hephaestos may find its explanation in 
the fact that Agni in the Veda is called footless 
(apad), and that his movement is unsteady and 
vacillating. The violent catastrophe when Zeus hurls 
Hephaestos from the sky, is again a mythological 
rendering of Zeus hurling his thunderbolt upon the 
earth, while the myth that it took Hephaestos a whole 
day to fall from the sky to the earth, and that he 
touched the island of Lemnos with the setting sun, 
may contain a recoUection of the identity of Agni, as 



' It is true that Dyävä-pnthivyau, Heaven and Earth, are often 
mentioned as the parents of Agni, but this would not justify us in 
taking Here, with Welcker {Qotterlehrey i. p. 863), as originally a god- 
dess of the earth. 
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lightning, with Agni, as the setting sun. Even the 
hiding of Hephaestos during nine years m^y be a faint 
echo of the many stories told in the Veda of Agni 
wishing to absent himself and hiding in the waters 
(cf . IL xviii. 398). In the mind of Homer, however, the 
elementary antecedents of Hephaestos exist no longer. 
With him he is the crafty smith or carpenter or artist, 
and it is difficult to say whether Charis or Aphrodite 
was assigned to him as his wife, because originally 
she represented the Dawn, or whether this myth was 
merely intended to indicate the grace and charm of 
the art of Hephaestos. 

The name of "Hc^aKrros is difficult to explain. I 
thought^ it might be traced back to the Vedic 
yävish^Aa, a constant epithet of Agni, meaning the 
youngest, or the always young. Thus we read, 
Rv. n. 4, 5: 

gugurvKn y&h mühur ^ yüvä bhut. 
' Agni, when he had grown old, became always young again.' 

Rv. I. 144, 4 : 

diyft nä näktam palitäA yüvft a^ani. 

* By night, as by day, having become grey, he was bom young.' 

But there are phonetic difficulties, as I pointed out, 
which make this derivation doubtful ^. 

^ Kuhn's Zeitschrift^ xviii. 

* The question is whether Hephaistos is the original form, or 
*E<l>i(TroSf 'Eir/cTos, i.e. *E(piaTioi (Welcker, Oriech. Oötterlehre, i. p. 
665). *E(f>iaTios might have been meant for iirl or irpbs rais iariais. 
But in that case we should have to admit two names, as "H^aicrros 
could not be a corruption of 'E(f>i(TTios. It should be remembered 
also that an earthenware image of Hephaestos, which in Athens 
stood near every hearth, was called kviardTtj^. Aristoph. Aves, 436. 
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Fire in Xtely, Tnloaniui. 

The deity which in Italy corresponds to the Greek 
Hephaestos and the Vedic Agni is Vvlcanus. His 
name is veiy clear. It is connected with Sk. ulk&, a 
firebrand, a meteor. This word occurs in the Kg- 
veda IV. 4, 2 : 

äsamditaA vi srt^a vishyak idkitA. 
'Unfettered scatter about thy sparks.' 

The fuller form of ulkä, would be *vark&, instead 
of which we find vÄrÄ:as, light, lustre, vigour. 
Rv. m. 22, 2 : 

^gne yät te divi vär^aA pnthivylCm 
yät öshadhishu apsü ^ ya^atra, 
y^na antäriksham uru fttatäntha 
tvesh^ s^ bh&nüA amaväA nri^^äkshftA. 

' Agni, the lustre which is thine in heaven, in earth, in plants, 
and in the waters, worshipful, wherewith thou hast stretched oat 
the sky wide, that light is brilliant, waving, all-seeing.' 

Vulcan was therefore a god of fire, but in Italy he 
became pre-eminently the representative of subter- 
raneous or volcanic fire, and then, possibly by Greek 
influence, the clever craftsman. 

PMlosoplilcal Aspects of Fixe in Greeoe. 

But while in the Greek and Roman religious 
mythology the representatives of fire occupy a rather 
subordinate place as compared with the position 
assigned to fire in India and Persia, in Egypt and 
Babylon, we find that in Greece the concept of fire led 
from very early times to philosophical speculation. It 
is a mistake to draw a very sharp line of demarcation 
in ancient times between religion and philosophy. 
The religious sentiments of the Greeks, or, at least. 
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of the more thoughtful among the Greeks, were 
far more profoundly swayed by the teachings of 
Thaies, Pythagoras, and Herakleitos than by the 
Homeric poems. It is too often forgotten that 
Herakleitos considered himself a far higher authority 
on religion than Homer, whose theology he stigmatised 
as flippant infidelity ^, while Pythagoras declared that 
he saw (and, no doubt, he wished to see) the soul of 
Homer in Hades hanging on a tree and surrounded by 
serpents, as a punishment for the unseemly things 
whieh he had said of the gods. 

There certainly is more of what we mean by re- 
ligion in Herakleitos than in Homer, and I believe 
that our right appreciation of early Greek- philoso- 
phers has been much impeded by our forgetting that 
those early philosophers were religious even more 
than philosophical teachers. Even Aristotle (Metaph. 
i. 8), to whom most of us owe our first acquaintance 
with the ancient sages of Greece, treats them far too 
much as mere philosophers, and discusses their doc- 
trines, as Hegel did in later times, far too much from 
bis own philosophical point of view ^. 

The Fire of Herakleitos. 

With Herakleitos fire, the irvp äeiCa^ov, or aldviov, 
the ever-living or immortal fire, was not merely an 
äpxn in the Aristotelian sense of the word, or what 
we call one of the four elements. It was the primor- 
dial being, the origin of all things, a higher concep- 
tion than that of the gods of the populace whom 
Herakleitos tolerated, though he did not believe in 

^ Ledures on the Science ofLangwige, vol. ii. p. 424. 
* Gladisch, Die Vorsokratische Philosophie , in Jahrb. für Klass. Philologie^ 
1879, p. 721. 
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them. ' Neither one of the gods, he declares ^, nor of 
men has made this world, the same for all, bat it 
always was and will be, ever-living fire, catching fonna 
and consuming them.' When Herakleitos used Übe 
word fire, we should now probably use motion, warmth, 
or life. In one place he actually used Kcpavios, light- 
ning, instead of irvp, when he declares that lightning 
rules everything, rä be uivra olaKCCei. K€parv6s. From 
another of his sayings it seems clear that he recognises 
bis fire in the sun also, though he speaks of it asuever 
setting. ' For how,' he says, * could anybody hide 
hiinself from that which never sets V 

Zoroaster. 

There is no doubt a distant similarity between the 
eternal fire of Herakleitos and the fire as conceived by 
the foUowers of Zoroaster. But the dissimilarities are 
far greater than the similarities, and the idea ad- 
vanced by certain historians of Greek philosophy, 
particularly by Gladisch ^, that Herakleitos borrowed 
his opinions from the Persians, is uncalled for, and 
unsupported by any historical evidence. What was 
possible in Persia was possible in Greece, and the 
idea that fire was the beginning of all things, is no 
more opposed to Greek ideas than the teaching of 
Thaies or that of Anaximenes that water or air were 
the beginnings of all things. 

Fire and Water in tbe Br&lunanas. 

We find the same ideas in the Vedic Brähmanas 
also, but we should not therefore say that Herakleitos 

^ Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. p. 537. 

^ Herakleitos und Zoroaster, l^Q^. 
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borrowed his ideas from India. In the Brähmanas 
we read that in the beginning there was water, or 
there was fire, or there was Brahman, or there was 
being and not-being. Thus the Taittiriya-Sa97ihitä 
Vn. 1, 5, 1 says: Apo vä idäm ägre saliläm ärsit, 
tismin pra^^^patir väyür bhütvat^Ä^arat. * In the be- 
ginning this (world) was water, the sea, and Pragfä- 
pati, the Lord of creation, moved on it, having become 
wind.' How like this is to the language of Genesis, 
' And the Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters ' — and yet, who would say that the writer of 
Genesis borrowed from the Taittirtya-Samhitä^ or 
vice versd ? 

In other cosmogonic aecounts which we find scat- 
tered about in the Brähma^ias, the old cosmogony has 
generaUy been modified into some kind of emanation 
from, or creation by Brahman or Pragfäpati, the Lord 
of creatures. But when we leave out this first link, 
Brahman or Pragräpati, we find a large number of 
cosmogonic theories, probably much older than the 
BrUhmaTias, and older than the first conception of 
such abstract deities as Brahman or Pragräpati. In 
some passages it seemed as if it had not been quite 
forgotten that the place which was assigned to 
Brahman and Pragräpati was originally held by Agni. 
We read, for instance, in the Äatapatha-Brä;hmana 
VI. 1, 1, 5 : 

Sa yaÄ sa purushaA Pra^äpatir abhavad, ayam eva sa yoiyam 
Agnis Myate. 

* He who became Pra^pati is the same as Agni, kindled on the 
hearth.' 

But, as a rule, Brahman or PragfÄ.pati comes first, 
and afterwards fire and water and all the rest. In the 
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Taittiriya-Samhitä, for instance, VII. 1, 1, 4, the suc- 
cessive stages in the development of the world, be- 
ginning with Fra^stpati, are represented (1) by Agni, 
the BrähmaTia (the priest), and the goat ; (2) by Indra, 
the E%anya (the warrior), and the sheep ; (3) by the 
Viavedevas, the Vaisya, and the cow; (4) by the 
>Südra and the horse. 

In the hymns also similar cosmogonic guesses are 
uttered from time to time, though we must remember 
that ideas about the beginning of all things are gene- 
rally late, and that hymns containing cosmogonic 
theories cannot be counted among the earliest relics 
of Vedic poetry. Thus we read, Rv. X. 190 : 

Rii&m. ka, satyäm. Mbhiddhät täpasö^dhya^äyata, 
täto r^tiy a^äyata tätaA samudrö amaväA. 
Samudr^d antav^d ädhi samvatsarö agräyata, 
ahoräträni vidädhad visvasya mishatö vasi. 
SüryäArandramäsau dhät^ yathäpürväm akalpayat, 
divam ka. prithiviVw Mntäriksham ätho sväÄ. 

' The right and true was born from kindled heat, then the night 
was born and the surging sea. From the surging sea the annual 
sun was born, he who Orders day and night, the lord of all that sees. 
The Creator made sun and moon in turn, the sky and the earth and 
the air, and then the heaven/ 

In another place the iJibhus discuss among them- 
selves whether water is best or fire, Rv. I. 161, 9, 
äpaA bhuyish^AäÄ iti ^kaA abravit, agnlA bhüyishttaft 
iti anyäA abravit, which probably refers to the question 
as to what was the beginning of all things, whether 
water or fire. In one hymn, X. 121, 7, it is decidedly 
implied that the waters gave birth to fire or Ag ni 
(äpaA ha yät hriheitih visvam äyan gärbham dädhä- 
nkh (/anäyanti/^ agnlm). One of the earliest commen- 
tators in the Taittiriya-äraTiyaka I. 23, 9, explains 
what he thought the true meaning of this verse, by 
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* adbhyo vä, idam samabhüt/ * this world arose indeed 
from water/ 

When we see with how much freedom these various 
oosmogonic theories or guesses are started, we begin 
to feel how little necessity there is for supposing that 
Herakleitos borrowed from India or Persia, simply 
because he looked upon fire as the moving principle 
of the world. 

We saw that Herakleitos, like the Vedic poets, 
recognised the same power as dwelling in the fire, in 
tJie lightning, and, as it would seem, in the sun also. 
And this is again so natural a conception, that we 
can perfectly well understand how it arose indepen- 
dently both in India and in Greece. If we look 
further, we find a very similar conception of the iden- 
tity of fire, sun, and lightning, even among Semitic 
nations, but who would say that therefore the Semitic 
nations borrowed from the Vedic poets, or the Vedic 
poets from Semitic sources ? 

rire as worshlpped in Baliylon. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that the chief 
deity worshipped at Babylon was a solar deity ^. He 
was called Bilu, the lord, and many of the Babylo- 
nian gods might claim that name. Tliis Bilu appears 
in the Old Testament as Baal, in the plural Baalini, 
and in Greek as B^\os. Now the Bilu or Baal of 
Babylon was Merodach, the lord of Babylon, originally 
a representative of the sun. But we are told ^ that he 
represented not only the sun, but that he absorbed 
also the god of fire. * Among most primitive people,* 
Professor Sayce remarks, ^ fire is endowed with divine 

* Sayce, IK65er^ iec^wres, p. 100. '^ Sayoe,l.<i.^^,170» 
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attributes. It moves and devours like a living thing ; 
it purifies and bums all that is foul ; and it is through 
the fire upon the altar — the representative of the fire 
upon the hearth— that the savour of the burnt sacri- 
fice ascends to the gods in heaven. Fire is itself a 
messenger from above. It comes to us from the sky 
in the lightning flash, and we feel it in the rays of 
the noontide sun. The Fire-god tended therefore to 
become on the one side the messenger and interme- 
diary between gods and men, and on the other side, 
the Sun-god himself.' 

You see in this description of the Fire-god in 
Babylon the exact counterpart of Agni in the Veda. 
But there is in this case also this great difference, that 
while we see in Babylon the last results only, we can 
watch in India the whole course of development from 
the first perception of a burning log to the highest 
concept of a Supreme Being. We should never say 
that in the Veda fire had been endowed with divine 
attributes, because that would presuppose the very 
thing whieh we want to explain. What we leam 
from the Veda is the very evolution of these divine 
attributes arising from the ever-varying concepts of 
fire and of similar, both natural and supernatural, phe- 
nomena. When we onee have arrived at a Fire-god, 
and a Lightning-god, and a Sun-god, our task is really 
done. Our first chapter ends with the Fire-god, the 
Lightning-god, and the Sun-god. It begins with fire, 
lightning, and sun. 

Tbe Tme Antiqnity of tbe Veda. 

This is what imparts to the Veda its unique cha- 
racter among the historical monuments of the old 
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World. Tradition assigns to the Sacred Books of 
China an enormous antiquity, and the students of 
Babylonian and Egyptian antiquities claim without 
hesitation for the earliest written relics of these two 
countries a date far beyond that which we assign to 
the Veda. But though more modern, if we measure 
antiquity by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the Veda is far more ancient than anything in China, 
Babylon, or Egypt, when we measure antiquity by 
the evolution of ideas. If we found the Veda to have 
been the composition of the inhabitants of an unknown 
island, and to be not older than the last Century, its 
value for oui* studies, the analysis of religious ideas, 
would be but little impaired. India was a kind of 
unknown island in the ancient history of the world, 
its ancient literature was thoroughly autochthonous, 
its earliest religion untouched by any foreign influ- 
ence. All attempts at discovering Semitic or Egyptian 
influences in the ancient, that is, in the Vedic literature 
of India, have totally failed, and at the present mo- 
ment to attempt to derive the ideas of the Veda from 
Babylon or Egypt would be as hopeless as former 
attempts to derive Sanskrit from Hebrew or from the 
language of the pyramids. The trunklines of ancient 
language, thought, and religion are sufficiently well 
known by this time to enable us to declare certain 
crossings as impossible, and there is no scholar now 
living who would venture to say that the ancient 
lines of Indian religion could have been crossed by 
trains of thought which started from China, from 
Babylon, or from Egypt. 



LECTURE XL 

THE MYTHOLOGTOAL DEVELOPMENT OF AGNI. 

Tales abont Agni. 

AFTER having examined the religious and philo- 
. sophical aspects which the concept of Fire aa- 
sumed in India and elsewhere, we have now to consider 
what are called its purely mythological aspects. The 
line of demarcation between religion, phDosophy, and 
mythology seems often very arbitrary, for the same 
Statements about such a being as Agni may convey 
to one mind a religious, to another a philosophical 
lesson, while to the people at large they may be no 
more than a simple tale, a legend, or a myth. We 
may, of course, distinguish between a tale, a legend^ 
and a myth, and many more or less artificial defini- 
tions have been given of each of these terms. 

In a general way, however, these names are given 
to aneient traditions which have neither a religious 
nor a philosophical purpose, but simply relate more 
or less imaginary events. The number of such myths 
is very considerable, and they often vary, as you 
know, from the sublime to the ridiculous. There are 
but few actual tales to be found in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, but we can discover here and there some 
of the Clements out of which later tales were formed. 
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If we remember that Agni represented the light of 
the sun, we can easily understand why he should 
have been called the son of Dyaus, the sky (X. 45, 8) ; 
or of heaven and earth (III. 25, 1), or of the Dawn 
(VII. 78, 3), or of the clouds (X. 2, 7) ; while, if he 
was the flash of lightning, it might truly be said of 
him that Indra generated him from two clouds as 
from two flints (11. 12, 3). And when Agni was ob- 
tained by the fiiction of two fire-sticks, these were 
naturally called his parents. One of these fire- 
sticks, the lower one, was caDed his mother; the 
other, his father. It might now be said that Agni 
was the child of these two pieces of wood, the two 
aranis, and thus we can understand why he was 
called dvimä,ta, having two mothers (Rv. I. 31, 2), 
or 'the son of the trees' (sünüA vänaspätinäm, 
Vin. 23, 25). But when we are told that Agni, 
as soon as bom, devoured his father and mother 
(Rv. X. 79, 4), we have really an incipient myth. 
Agni lent himself less to mythological treatment, 
because his name remained always intelligible. It 
is always the ancient names which are no longer 
understood that produce the riebest mythological 
growth. 

Snliemeristio ezpl^Aaüoiui of Mytboloffy. 

Still, such a statement, as that a child eats his 
own father and mother, is startling enough to take its 
place among mythological stories. If such a story, 
instead of being told of Agni, were told of Angiras, 
another, but no longer an understood name of fire, we 
should have had at once one of those myths which 
have formed such stumbling-blocks for Mr. Herbert 
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TE£ ÄTTHOLOGICAL DEViXOPlffENT OF AGNI. 



AFTEIR having examined the religious and ghilo- 
^ sophical aspeets which the concept of Fire as- 
sumed in India and elsewhere, we have now to consider 
what az^ calied its poielj mythological aspects. The 
line of demaieation between religion, philosophy, and 
inythology se^ms often very arbitrary, for the same 
stateinenis alr^out such a being as Agni may convey 
to one niind a religious, to another a philosophical 
les^son. while to the people at large they may be no 
rnore than a simple tale, a legend, or a myth. We 
may. of eourse, distmguish between a tale, a legend, 
and a mvth, and manv more or less artificial defini- 
tions have been given of each of these terms. 

In a general way, however, these names are given 
to aneient traditions which have neither a religious 
nor a philosophical purpose, but simply relate more 
or less imaginary events. The number of such myths 
is very considerable, and they often vary, as you 
know, from the sublime to the ridiculous. There are 
but few actual tales to be found in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, but we can discover here and there some 
of the Clements out of which later tales were formed. 
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K we remember that Agni represented the light of 
the sun, we can easily understand why he should 
have been called the son of Dyaus, the sky (X. 45, 8) ; 
or of heaven and earth (III. 25, 1), or of the Dawn 
(Vn. 78, 3), or of the clouds (X. 2, 7) ; while, if he 
was the flash of lightning, it might truly be said of 
him that Indra generated him from two clouds as 
from two flints (11. 12, 3). And when Agni was ob- 
tained by the fidction of two fire-sticks, these were 
naturally called his parents. One of these fire- 
sticks, the lower one, was caUed his mother; the 
other, his father. It might now be said that Agni 
was the child of these two pieces of wood, the two 
aranis, and thus we can understand why he was 
called dvimsLta, having two mothers (Kv. I. 31, 2), 
or 'the son of the trees' (sünüA vänaspätinäm, 
Vm. 23, 25). But when we are told that Agni, 
as soon as bom, devoured his father and mother 
(Rv. X. 79, 4), we have really an incipient myth. 
Agni lent himself less to mythological treatment, 
because his name remained always intelligible. It 
is always the ancient names which are no longer 
understood that produce the riebest mythological 
growth. 

SnliMiierüitlo expl^Aations of Mytboloffy. 

Still, such a statement, as that a child eats his 
own father and mother, is startling enough to take its 
place among mythological stories. If such a story, 
instead of being told of Agni, were told of Angiras, 
another, but no longer an understood name of fire, we 
should have had at once one of those myths which 
have formed such stumbling-blocks for Mr. Herbert 
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Sp"encer and other stodents of ethnology. These 

pbüosophers wisb to account for everjrthing in thc 

<ie vrlopment of the human race rationalistically. They 

want to discover a reason for these unspeakable 

airc»citiirs of which the gods and heroes, even of such 

progivrssive races as the Indians, the Greeks, Romans, 

and Teutons, are l»elieved to have been guilty. Their 

way out of the diffieulty is eertainly very ingenious 

and very simple: but is it supported by any evi- 

dt-nce ? First of all, they teil us that they see no 

reason why such names as Fire, or Sun, or Dawn 

should not be accepted as names of real individuals 

who lived a long time ago. They show that among 

the Karens certain people were eaÜed Evening, Moon- 

rising, See. ; that a Tasmanian lady was called Sun- 

shine ; and that. among Australians.. names like Hwl, 

Thunder, and Wind are by no means uncommon^ 

They prove, from modern Post-Office Directories, that 

even now some people are called Fire, Dawn, and Sun. 

As to the atrocities ascribed to these individuals, they 

recognise in them what they call survivals (Üler- 

hh'ihisd) of an earlier savage and half-brutal state, 

when the ancestors of the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, 

and Teutons were really capable of eating their 

parents, like Agni, or Mr. Fire, or of eating their 

children, like Kronos, or Mr. Time. I am not ex- 

aggeratmg, I am only abbreviating, and therefore. 

of Uelf fm^'^t'h^^^^^^^^^ ' '^^ i"i*i«l «t^P ^^ the genosis 

Storm and Sunsh.n ^^ *^'^ existence of human bei ngs nam.a 

traditio^'t^^-Ln^'h; Jind th"^' T'^r" inevitably .Aising in 
'S, would r^Llt fV^ t^t the natural agents having the siune 






nanu 



tu.. as.'riw"g to th. m V^? porsonalisiug of these natural Igonts, and 



Lomena. 
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perhaps, representing the theories of Mr. Herbei*t 

Spencer and other Euhemerists in a too naked, and 
iherefore in a less persuasive and attractive form. 

Of course, when we are carried off into prehistoric 
times, it is very difficult for us to prove a negative. 
We cannot prove that there never lived a Mr. Sun 
and a Miss Dawn, that this Mr. Sun never embraced 
Miss Dawn, and that she never fainted away or died 
in bis embraces. There may have been a Mr. Fire, 
and he may have eaten bis father and mother, and, as 

• the Egyptians say, he may actually have died of 
Indigestion. 

But, on the other band, scholars and bistorians have 
a perfect right to say that it will be time to consider 
ihese theories when all other theories have failed, and 
that in the meantime the historical footprints of lan- 
guage ought not to be neglected, but should be inter- 

■ preted as all other vestiges of creation have been 
interpreted. If we hear of Ushas expiring in the em- 
braces of Sürya, we cannot forget that Ushas meant 
the dawn, and Sürya the sun, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the dawn does expire every moming in the fiery 
embraces of the sun. If we read of Agni devouring 
bis two parents, we cannot forget that Agni means 
fire, that bis two parents are the two AraTiis or fire- 
sticks, and that, as a matter of fact, the fire, when 
. produced by rubbing, and nursed into flames, is apt 
to consume the fire-sticks that have given bim life. 
I cannot even make that small concession, wliich I 
am told I ought to make, namely, that the fact of tho 
Qreeks accepting such atrocities as possible, proves 
that once, in prehistoric times, they committed them 
themselves. The ancient Äryas may formerly have 
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eaten their parents, if Mr. Herbert Spencer can prove 
it ; but the fact that they believed Agni to have been 
guilty of this breach of filial piety does not prove 
it, to my mind, any more than the unnatural treat- 
ment of bis divine children by Kronos could persuade 
me that the earliest Greeks were in the habit of 
swallowing their children, and, what would even 
then, on the theory of survivals, remain inexplicable, 
that they were able to bring them up again, apparentlj 
intact. 

I quite feel the power of the objections so often 
raised by anthropologists against the historical and 
linguistic explanations of these terrible myths. It 
has been said again and again, and apparently with 
a great deal of justice, that it would seem passing 
stränge that the ancient Aryas should have spent 
their time in relating these stränge, sometimes absurd 
and impossible, sometimes sublime and significant 
stories, if there had been no foundation whatever for 
them in fact. But, after all, we must take man as 
we find him. Thus, it would have seemed at first 
sight very unlikely that betting and gambling, which 
have lately been held up as the vices of modern 
Society, should have belonged to the earliest amuse- 
ments of man in the most distant parts of the world. 
Yet there can be no doubt that it was so. You 
remember how so ancient a philosopher as Herakleitos 
explains the govemment of the world by Zeus throw- 
ing dice ^ ; and it is curious that Herakleitos himself 
is reported to have been fond of that game. At all 
events, the game was known. Still stranger it is that, 
in the hymns of the Eig-veda, we should meet with a 

^ ZeUer, Die Philosophie der Griechsn, vol. i. p. 536, 
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hymn, which I read to you in one of my former 
. lectures, containing the despairing utterances of a 
gambler (X. 34), who aceuses the dice of having 
jruined the happiness of his home by their irresistible 
attractioii. Many critics would appeal to such a 
hymn as showing how advanced and how modern 
a State of society is presupposed in the Veda. But 
to the true critic it only conveys the lesson that our 
ideas of what primitive life was like, must submit to 
be corrected by facts. The epic poetry of India may 
aknost be said to be built up on the passion for gam- 
bling, and we know how strongly addicted uncivüised 
races are, even now, to this ingrained vice of poor 
humanity. 

Anoient Biddles. 

If we study the tastes of the people as we find them 
represented to us in the Veda, there is one peculiar 
feature which may help to explain the liking for 
wonderful mythological stories, such as we find 
among the Iryas in India and in other parts of the 
World. This is their fondness for riddles. I have 
never dwelt on this before, because it might seem 
that riddles also were the amusement of our modern 
drawing-rooms rather than of the primitive huts of 
the Aryan conquerors of the world. But, as one out 
of many Clements contributing to the rank gi'owth of 
mythology, and as a very impoi-tant element, I think 
it ought to be more carefully considered than it has 
been hitherto. 

After the Aryas in India had once arrived at the 

conception that fii'e was apt to consume the fire- 

sticks, or that Agni had eaten his father and mother, 
(2) S 
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they seem to have amused themselves hy asking such 
questions as, Who eats his own parents ? The answeiB 
given would then enter upon many details, more or 
less far-fetched, and the question would continue io 
be asked between old and young people, just as we 
ask OUT children to guess such riddles as : 

' A flock of white sheep 

On a red hUl, 
Here they go, there they go, 
Now they stand stül*.' 

Or again : 

* Cid Mother Twitchett had but one eye, 
I And a long tail which she let fly ; 

^ And every time she went over a gap, 

She left a bit of her tail in a trap.' 

This may be matched by the Mexican riddle : 

* What goes through a Valley and drags its entrails 
behind ? ' (A needle.) 

Fire lent itself particularly well to the formation of 
riddles. Thus we find among the Zulus the foUowing 
riddle, published by Bishop Callaway at the end of 
his Zulu Nursery Tales ^ : 

* Guess ye a man whom men do not like to laugh, 
for it is known that his laughter is a very great evil, 
and is foUowed by lamentation, and an end of re- 
joieing. Men weep, and trees, and grass ; and every- 
thing is heard weeping in the tribe where he laughs ; 
and they say the man has laughed who does not 
usually laugh.' 

This is a very elaborate riddle, and the Solution is 
even more elaborate. What is meant is fire, and the 

* See M. Di Martine, Enigmes PopuMres Siciliennes, 1878, p. 9. 
'^ Nursery Tales of the Zulus, by the Rev. Canon Callaway. Natal, 
1868, p. 366. Tylor, Primitive (Mturey vol. i. p. 81. 
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laughing of fire is intended for its crackling, cackling 
sound, not without a certain admixture of a mis- 
chievous grin. 

This is how the Zulu solves his riddle: *Fire is 
called a man that what is said may not be at once 
evident, it being concealed by the word " man." A 
riddle is good when it is not diseemible at once. It 
is not liked that the fire, even indoors where it is 
kindled, should cause its sparks (its laughter) to start 
out and fall on the flour clothes. The owner [of them] 
cries because it bums, and when he sees a hole in it, 
he cries again. Or if food is cooked, if the fire is 
large, the pot may be bumed by the fire, and the pot 
burn the food. So the man, that is the fire, laughs, 
and the people cry. Again, if a spark is cast into the 
thatch of a hut, it is seen by the fire. All the men 
will come together when the fiame of the fire appeai-s, 
and bums the house with the things which are in it, 
and there is a great crying. The goats are burnt, and 
the calves, and the children. (Remark, the children 
come last.) The cows cry for their calves ; men cry 
for their goats ; the wife and husband cry for their 
children. The children cry for their father who has 
been burnt whilst fetching precious things from the 
buming house, and the house feil in on him. The 
husband cries for the wife who was burnt when fetch- 
ing her child from the buming house. The trees cry, 
crying for their beauty which is destroyed by the 
fire, the trees being shrivelled and withered. An^ 
the cattle cry, crying for the grass, because they have 
no longer anything to eat, but are dyiDg of famine. 
This is the laughing of fire.' 

This taste for riddles was very widely spread, and 

S2 
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moei of them «re so simple Umt we should haidlj 
oll them riddles. Toa lemember Saiii8on*B liddk— 
* Out of the eafter cune fortti meat, and out of ttl 
stroog came foith sweetnesB.' No one oould "pomSüf, 
goefis BQch a riddle, kasfc of au the Fhilistmes^ unka 
thej had indeed ploii|^ied with Samson'B heifer. 

The liddle of the Sphinx has more of the chanettf 
of an old riddle, heing deecriptiTe rather ihan in ti^ 
way decepti^e. * What has a voiee and walks on tm 
legR in the moxning, on two ai noon, and on three in 
the eTeningT 

To the same daas helongB the well-known Greek 
riddle abont Day and Night : 

' There are two tÖjAean of wImhh the one beara the other ; and ahe 
who bemrs the other is bome by her.* 

That the taste for these riddles was old in India we 
see from such hymns as 1. 164 in the Rig-veda, which 
consists entirely of riddles, some of them so obscure 
that even Dr. Haug ^, who wrote a leamed essay on 
that hymn, could not solve them all. 

This asking and answering of riddles formed in 
fact an essential part of the amusements connected 
with the Performance of the early sacrifices. It iß 
called Brahmodya, which may have meant eiÜier 
simply the discourse or conversation of the Br&hmans, 
the priests, or a discourse on Brahman, the supreme 
being. 

^ VediachB Bälhselfragm und Räthselsprüchet in 8ibnmgfi)eridUe derKS^ 
hayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften^ Bd. ü. Heft 3, 1876. 
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We find descriptions of these priestly discussions 
in the V&gfasaneyi-samhiU XXni. 9-12; 45-62, 
tnd elsewhere. I shall translate some portions in 
Order io give you an idea of the simple intellectual 
food ihat saüsfied the taste of these ancient sages ^. 

The Brahman priest begins by asking the HotW 
priest: 

*Who, you think, walks alone, and who is bom 
again ? What is the medicine for cold ? What is the 
great vessel?* 

The Hotri priest answers : * The sun walks alone ; 
the moon is bom again. Agni, fire, is the medicine 
for cold ; the earth is the great vessel.' 

Here the riddles were easy to answer. But the 
next are more difficult. 

The HotW priest asks the Brahman priest : 

* What was the first thought ? What was the large 
bird? Who was Pilippilä, and who was Pisangilä ?* 

You see, these questions are perplexing. The 
Brahman priest, however, answers them as foUows : 

* The sky,' he says, ' Dyaus, was the first thought/ 
Now there may be some very profound truth in 

this. It is conceivable that these Indian sages thought 
that the first human concept, as distinct from mere 
percepts, must have been the sky ; that the sky ex- 
cited the first wonderment, the first reflection, the 
first thought, and the first name. But, as if this were 
too profound an Interpretation, the commentator adds 
that by Dyaus or sky may here be meant the rain, 
and that it was rain, as an essential condition of life 
itself, that constituted the first thought among men. 

» Cf. Maitrftyanl-sawhitA Ul. 12, 19 ; Taitt.-samhltft VII. 4, 18, 1 ; 
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As to the large bird, ihe priest answers that it was 
the horse. This may be so» but it seems more likely 
that in this place the large bird was meant originally 
as a name for the sun. 

The next questions are more di£Sciüt still. 

Pilippilä is a word which oecurs nowhere eise, one 
of the, no doubt, very numerous class of words which 
cxisted iu the spoken languages of Lidia, but have 
found no place in their literatore. The Brahman 
priest explains Pilippild. as meaning the earth, bnt 
the name which he uses for earth is again quite un- 
known elsewhere in that sense. For avi, which is 
here supposed to mean earth, means otherwise sheep; 
and is the same word as Lat. ovia, Gr. S'Cs, cur eive. 
It seems to me not unlikely that avis was meant 
originally for a name of the moming or the dawn, 
which would then form a better pair with the next 
answer, What is Pisangimi? This is answered, and 
probably rightly, by declaring that it was meant for 
the night. Pisangain Sanskrit means dark red, and 
Pisangilä would therefore be an appropriate name for 
the gloaming ^. 

Other riddles follow, but I shall only add one more, 
because it shows that philosophical subjects also were 
comprehended in these riddles. Thus in verse 51 the 
Udgätri priest asks the Brahman priest : 

*Into what did man (or the soul) enter 1 What 
things are placed in man ? On that, O Brahman, we 
challenge thee, what canst thou teil us hereT 



^ The Satapatha Brähmawa XIII. 2, 6, 16 explains pilippilä by 
.sri, happiness. 

2 In XXIII. 56, pisangilä is explained by agrä, and agä again by 
Mäyä, or night. 
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The Brahman priest answers: 'Man has entered 
into the five, these five are placed in man. Thus I 
answer thee here, thou art not above me in 
^sdom.' 

' The five ' are meant for the five senses, the out- 
ward senses being those into whieh man has entered, 
the inward senses those which are placed inside him. 
Simple as this conception is, you see that it involves 
a recognition of man, or the essential element in man, 
as independent of the five senses. Man had been 
coneeived as something different from the seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling animal, and 
that is a view whieh forms the firm foundation of all 
future idealistie philosophy. 

I feel convinced that this ancient and widely-spread 
taste for riddles has been a powerful element in the 
produetion of mythology, and that many stränge 
features in the phenomena of nature were dwelt on 
and elaborated in order to amuse and puzzle people. 
After all, what subjeets were there for conversation 
and intellectual amusement in those early daysi 
Bucolie subjeets are soon exhausted, and even the 
weather, that never-failing topie, could not afibrd 
much more variety to conversation than it does now. 
Subjeets for sensational novels would not abound in 
the simple idyllic life of the Aryan peasants, and even 
wars could hardly have been more than raids and 
plunderings. What wonder then that what we now 
call mythology, as unconnected with religion and 
philosophy, should have been so welcome an amuse- 
ment, and that the very eccentricities of the ancient 
mythologies and the oddities of their early riddles 
should have served to impress them on the minds of 
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This disappearance of fire was a most serious maUff, 
paitiealarlj when the art of inbbing it out of wood 
was not jet generallj known, or piactised in certain 
priesüj &milies only. To be without fire meant not 
onlj to be nnable to perform sacrifices, thongh that 
was serious enough in the ejes of the Br&hmans; in 
the northem regions of India it meant dying of coU 
and starvation. No wonder therefore that the dk- 
appearance of fire oecopied the minds of the ead; 
myth-makers, or riddle-makers, or story-tellers, and 
that all possible reasons were invented to acconnt for 
the flight of Agni. 
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Dlaloffue 1>«tween Airnl and Vamna. 

How old these stories must be, we may gather firom 
the fact that in the hymns which are generally free as 
yet firom very elaborate legends, we find abeady a 
dialogue between Agni and another god, VaruTia, who 
tries io persuade Agni to leave bis biding-place, and 
to retum to men and gods. I shall give you a trans- 
lation of tbe bymn, though it belongs to that class 
which most Vedic students would look upon as com- 
paratively recent. (Rv. X. 51.) 

VaruTia speaks : 

* That covering was great and stout, covered by 
which thou hast entered the waters. Agni, all- 
knowing one, there is one god who often perceived 
all thy bodies.' 

Agni replies : 

* Who saw me ? What god was it who oft^n espied 
my bodies ? Where then, Mitra and VaruTia, dwelt 
all the brands of Agni which ascend to the gods ?* 

VaruTia: 

* We often longed for thee, all-knowing Agni, affcer 
thou hadst entered the waters and the herbs. It was 
Yama, brilliant one, that discovered thee, sparkling 
forth from ten coverings.' 

. Agni: 

* I went away from the sacrifice, O VaruTia, fearing 
lest the gods should employ me there. Often have 
my bodies been hidden there. I, Agni, did not like 
that work.' 

VaruTia : 

' Come hither, the god-loving man desires to sacri- 
fice ; thou dwellest in darkness long enough. Makö 
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the ways to the gods easy^ and carry the offering 
willingly/ 

Agni: 

' The brothers of Agni have formerly accomplished 
that work, as a driver his joumey. Therefore, 
Varuna, I went far away from fear, I trembled like 
a deer before the bowstring of the hunter.' 

VaruTia: 

*We give thee a life that is without decay, so 
that thou shouldest not suffer, when employed, 
all-knowing Agni ; then wUt thou willingly carry the 
share of the oblation to the gods, O noble one.' 

Agni: 

'Give then to me alone the first and the last 
offerings, and the vigorous portions of the oblation, 
the best of the waters, and the soul of the herbs, and 
let the life of Agni be long.* 

VaruTia : 

* Let the first and the last offerings belong to thee 
alone, and the vigorous portions of the oblation. May 
this whole sacrifice be thine, and may the four regions 
bow before thee.' 

I look upon this hymn, as I said before, as a later 
production. The concluding verses, more particularly, 
are such as we might expect in the BrähmaTias rather 
than in the hymns. What I translated by * the first 
and the last offerings/ are really technical sacrificial 
terms (prayägra and anuyägra), and probably put in, 
in Order to explain why in certain sacrifices the first 
and last offerings are always dedicated to Agni. 
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£At«r Aoconnt« of the Kldinir of Agni. 

The kemel of this and other stories about the 
liding of Agni was always the same: — Agni was 
ipt to go out, and had to be called back by 
jome means or other. Everything eke was added 
iccording to the fancies of individual story-tellers. 
rhus we read in the Taittiriya-samhitä, II. 6, 6, 1 ^ : 
Agni had three eider brothers, who fainted while 
sarrying oblations to the gods. Agni feared lest he 
should incur the same fate, and accordingly he dis- 
ippeared and entered into the waters. The gods 
jought to discover him. A fish pointed him out. 
Agni cursed the fish, saying, ** Since thou hast pointed 
me out, may men slay thee, whenever they like." 
Men, in consequence, slay a fish at their pleasure, 
because it was cursed. The gods found Agni, and 
Said to him, " Come to us and bring us our oblations." 
Ee replied, "Let me ask a favour. Let whatever 
part of the oblation, after it is.taken and before it 
LS poured out, falls outside of the sacred enclosure, 
be the share of my brothers.'* ' 

You see how the myth goes on growing and 
^owing. Agni has now three brothers, older than 
himself ; possibly the three fires from the sun, from 
bhe lightning, and from the fire-sticks. Or possibly, 
as having gone out in former sacrifices, they may 
have been called his eider brothers. We can easily 
understand why what had been spilt at the sacrifice 
was supposed to have been offered to these three 
ßlder brothers ; for, whatever had once been brought 
bo the sacrifice, had to be assigned to some god or 

1 Muir, 0. S, TextSf vol. iv. p. 2>03. 
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other. Hence recipients had to be found even for 
what had been spilt, and the three invalided brothers 
of Agni seemed the proper recipients for these wasted 
oflFerings^ 

All this is mere refinement, due to priestly influence. 
What is new in this account is that, instead of being 
discovered by Yama, or, as we find it stated else- 
where, by India, X. 32, 6, Agni is here betrayed by a 
fish, and again, in other places, by a frog. These 
animals may possibly have been meant for the first 
rays of the dawn, betraying the returning sun, but 
considering how much the further development of a 
myth was in the hands of any silly grandmother, and 
even of her grandchildren, we are hardly justified in 
our expectation that there must be some reason and 
some meaning in every particle of these stories. 

The story of the disappearance of Agni has evidently 
been a very populai* one, and we find it referred to 
again and again in the epic poetry, and even in the 
latest Purätias, though with ever so many modifi- 
cations. It is through these modifications that the 
myth of the disappearance of Agni becomes so in- 
stiuctive to US. The original idea, as we saw, was 
simple enough. It was no more than the recording of 
the painful fact that fire was apt to go out. Every- 
thing eise was simply an attempt to answer the very 
natural questions, Why does fire go out? Whither 
does it go, and how has it been recovered ? 

^ That there was a superstitious feeling ahout the fragments of 
anything that had once formed pai*t of a sacrifice we see again and 
again. Thus Vasish^^a (XI. 22-23) quotes Manu that ^ both what 
remains (in the vessels) and the fragments (of the meal) are the 
portions of those members of a family who died before receiving the 
sacraments.' They are not to be swept up before the sun has set. 
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We have already seen one answer, why Agni hid 
himself. It was because he was tired of having 
always to do duty at the sacrifices. Another reason 
is given in the Mahsbbh&rata III. 221. Here we read 
that Agni, having been used for buming corpses, feit 
contaminated and took refuge in the ocean. Atharvan 
was sent by the gods to persuade him to return, but 
he declined, saying that he feit too weak to carry the 
oblations to the gods, and that Atharvan might do it 
in his place. Agni then found another hiding-place, 
but was betrayed again by the fishes, whom he in 
consequence cursed and condemned to be eaten by 
other creatures^. When Atharvan urged him once 
more to return, he hid himself beneath the earth, and 
aUowed his body to be dissolved. His liver, we are 
told, became iron, his bile emerald, his phlegm crystal, 
his bones the Devadaru tree, and so on. While in that 
State, he was roused by the efforts of Bhrigu, Angiras, 
and others. He blazed forth again, but frightened at 
the sight of Atharvan, he went once more to hide in 
the ocean. Atharvan, however, succeeded at last in 
recovering Agni and persuading him to resume his 
sacrificial duties. 

Another explanation of Agni's disappearance is that 
Bhrigu, a saint, cursed him for having spoken the 
truth. The fact is that this saint had deprived the 
giant Puloman of his bride, Pulomä. Puloman, on 
entering the house of the saint to recover his bride, 
asks Agni, the fire buming on the hearth, whether 
she is not the giant's legitimate bride. Agni, who 
cannot teil an untruth, speaks the truth, Puloman 

* At Borne fishes were sacrificed to the god of fire at the Vol- 
canalia. Varro, L. L. vi. 20 ; Plin. Episi, iii. 5, 8. 
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carries off hiß bride, and the saint curses Agni to 
become a sarvabhaksha^ an indißcriminate eater, 
a devourer of unclean as well as clean things ; though 
he adds that his flames shall always purify everything. 
Upon thiß, Agni fled and hid himself in a Äami-tree. 
The whole world then seemed in danger of perishing 
during the absence of Agni, but BTYhaspati leads the 
suppliant gods to the Äami-tree in which Agni was 
hidden, and at last persuades him to return, even 
though he must remain a sarvabhaksha, or a pro- 
miscuous feeder^. 

There are several other legende about Agni and his 
vanishings, and it is easy to see that thei'e is a certain 
purpose in all of them. For instance, the idea that 
fire consumed all things, whether clean or unclean, 
would naturally stagger the mind of the Hindus, who 
were so particular, at all events in later times, as to 
what might or might not be eaten. Hence the story 
of the curse of the saint pronounced against Agni, and 
his condemnation to consume everything, whether 
clean or unclean. 

Agni's hiding in a Äami-tree is likewise intelligible. 
It was from that tree that one of the fire-sticks had 
to be taken, and as fire came out of it by mere rub- 
bing, it was but a natural conclusion that Agni had 
been hiding in the tree. 

Why Agni was supposed to have been hiding in the 
water is likewise intelligible. First of all he seemed 
to rise and to set in the clouds, so far as he was 
embodied in the sun. Secondly, in the shape of 
lightning, he burst forth from the clouds and seemed 

* A similar story of Agni becoming leprous is told by Al-Birüni 
(vol. ii. p. 140) from the Vishnu-dharma. 
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to be the cause of rain. Thirdly, it could not escape 
attention that the one element whieh was capable of 
overcoming fire was water, so that it might well be 
Said in that sense also that Agni had been hidden or 
extinguished by water. 

We see a similar idea expressed in a legend whieh 
teils US that Agni was once sent out to find Indra, 
who had been lost. When he retumed from his voyage 
of discovery, he told the gods he had explored the 
whole World without finding Indra ; only the waters 
he could not explore, because he would perish there, 
for fire, he says, is born from water, and the power of 
fire ceases where it had its origin. 

Again, there is some sense in the story that Agni, 
when hidden in the earth, was changed into iron and 
other metals. It shows that the igneous origin of the 
metals had been guessed, and that traces of the action 
of volcanic fire had probably been discovered. 

Lastly, as fire was coneeived as heat, and heat as 
life, the idea that Agni was hidden in all living beings, 
and that even the growth and ripening of plants were 
dependent on his presence, was not unnatural. 

The ICeaniBir or Kyponoia of Msrtholosfy. 

What I wished to put clearly before you in this 
coUection of mythologic sayings about Agni is this, 
that there are grains of reason in all that heap of 
unreason whieh we call mythology. The constituent 
Clements of mythology, when we can still discover 
them, are always perfectly natural. Their super- 
natural appearance is the result of growth and decay, 
of fancy and fun, of misunderstanding, sometimes, 
though rarely, of a wilful perversion. This is what 
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Comparative Mythology teaches us. It depends on 
US to draw from it tbose practical lessons which com- 
parative studies will always convey, if only they are 
caiTied out in a truly philosophical and comprehensive 
spirit. 

^••■ons of ComparatlTe IlTtliology. 

There are two prejudices at all events which a 
comparative study of the religions of the world, and 
of the inevitable corruptions öf those religions, may 
help to eradicate. The one is that the ancient dwellers 
on earth were so different from us that they can teach 
US nothing, that they cannot be judged by the same 
Standards as we ourselves, and that even if they say 
the same thing, they do not mean the same thing. 

The second prejudice, prevalent more particularly 
among a certain class of scholars, is that if poets and 
prophets, belonging to different countries, say the 
same thing, they must have borrowed it, one from the 
other. 

With regard to this second prejudice, where is there 
any excuse for it? We can see how most of the 
thoughts in the Veda have grown up naturally and 
intelligibly. I tried to show this in the case of Agni, 
or fii'e, and its gradual development into a god of fire, 
and, at last, into a supreme god. If then we find the 
same development or the same final result elsewhere 
also, as, for instance, in Babylon, why should we say 
tl^at Babylon has borrowed from India, or India from 
Babylon ? Surely what was possible in one country was 
possible in another also ; what was intelligible in India 
is intelligible in Babylon also. When there is a real 
historical intercourse between two nations in antiquity, 
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ihat intercourse cannot easily be mistaken. For 
inBtance, the very name of Alphabet proves better 
than anything eise that the Phenicians were at one 
time the schoolmasters of the Greeks. But when, as 
in the case of the Veda, there is no trace, so far as we 
know at present, of any forelgn influence, whether 
Semitic or Egyptian, why should we look to Babylon, 
Nineveh, Egypt, or China for the antecedents of what 
shows to US its perfect natural development on Indian 
soil? On our maps the North of India may seem 
very near to Babylon, yet it is a far cry from Loch 
Awe, and the roads from India to Babylon are even 
now by no means easy or pleasant. I know there are 
ooincidences, sometimes very startling coineidences, 
between the religion of the Vedas and those of other 
races. There ai*e startling coineidences, as you have 
oflenheardof late, between Buddhism and Christianity. 
But to the Scholar these coineidences are nothing as 
compared with the enormous dissimilarities between 
ihese religions. There are some stray coineidences 
6Ten between Sanskrit and Hebrew, between English 
and Chinese, but what weight have these in the midst 
of a totally diflFerent body of words and grammar? 
This is a point that has strangely been neglected, 
ihough in the eyes of the scholar it is streng enough 
to make him unwilling to enter at all on such useless 
controversies. 

If I have tried to show you how the human mind, 
nnassisted by anything but the miraculous revelation 
of nature, arrived in India from the concept of fire 
at the highest concept of deity, my object was to 
ahow by one instance that could not be gainsayed, 
that such a process was not only possible, but was 
CS) T 
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real. That is the only answer which the scholar can 
give to those who hold, for some reason which they 
bave never explained, that it is impossible for unas- 
sisted human reason to arrive at the idea of GocL 
£ut I hope that no one could have so far misunder- 
stood me as to suppose*that I wished to maintain that 
all other Aryan nations had borrowed their eoncept of 
deity from the hymns of the Veda, or from the eoncept 
of Agni. All I wished to prove was that what was 
real in the Veda was possible elsewhere also. There is 
a parallelism between the religions, as there is between 
the languages of the Aryan race, but the distant source 
from which these streams spring is not to be looked 
for in India. Yet there was such a source, and that 
source had a truly historical character. - 

When, on the contrary, we find similarities between 
any of the Aryan and any of the Semitic religions, 
there is no common historical source for these parallel 
streams. Their only common source, so far as we 
know at present, is our common inward nature, and 
that common outward nature by which we are sur- 
rounded. In all the lessons which the human mind 
learnt in that common school-room of the world, we 
share in the same truth, and we are exposed to the 
same errors, whether we are Aryan or Semitic or 
Egyptian in language and thought. Or, to put it in 
clearer language, in all the fundamentals of religion 
we are neither better nor worse than our neighbours, 
neither more wise nor more unwise than all the mem- 
bers of that great family who have been taught to 
know themselves as children of one and the same 
Father in Heaven. 

This is the lesson which nothing can teach so 
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powerfuUy as a comparative study of the religions 
of the World. It teaches by facta, not by theories. 
I must often be satisfied with placing before you the 
dry facta : but I have no doubt that these facta will 
speak like texts, even without a sermon. 



T a 



LECTURE Xn. 



BELIGION, MYTH, AND CüSTOM . 



IWAS anxious to explain to you in my last lectnn 
how the same source which sapplied the anidenft 
World with religioas concepts, prodnoed also a number 
of ideas which cannot daim to be called idigioiui in 
any sense, least of all in that which we ounelTeB 
connect with the name of religion. 

We saw how in the Veda the concept of Fire had 
been raised higher and higher, till'at last it became 
synonjTnous with the Supreme Deity of the Vedic poets. 
But in the amorous vagaries of Agni, as related in 
the later poetry of India, or in Greece in the mwi- 
strous birth of Hephaestos, likewise a representative, 
or, as we sometimes say, likewise a god of fire, in bis 
disgraceful ejection from the sky, in his marriage with 
Aphrodite, to say nothing of the painful d^nouemeid 
of that ill-judged union, there is very little of religion, 
very little of * the pereeption of the infinite ander 
such manifestations as are able to influence the rnonl 
conduet of man.' 

These mythological stories are, no doubt, chips and 
splinters from the same block out of which many a 
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divine Image has been chiselled by the human mind, 
but tbeir character, their origin and purpose are totälly 
diflTerent. This distinction, however, has not only been 
neglected, it seems often to have been wilfuUy ne- 
gleeted. Whenever it was necessary to criticise any 
of the non- Christian religions in a hostile spirit, 
these stories, the stories of Venus and Vulcan and 
MarSj have constantly been quoted as showing the 
degraded character of ancient gods and heroes, and of 
pagan religion in general. 

This is most unfair. Neither does this mythological 
detritus, not to say rubbish, represent the essential 
elements of the religion of Greeks and Romans, nor 
did the ancients themselves believe that itdid. We 
must remember that the ancient nations had really 
Äo Word or concept as yet for religion in the compre- 
hensive sense which we attach to it. It would hardly 
be possible to ask the question in any of the ancient 
languages, or even in classical Greek, whether a belief 
in Hephaestos and Aphrodite constituted an article of 
religious faith. 

It is true that the ancients, as we call them rather 
promiscuously, had but one name for their gods, 
whether they meant Jupiter, the Dens Optimus 
Macdmvs, or Jupiter, the faithless husband of Juno. 
But when we speak of the ancients in general, we 
must not forget that we are speaking, not only of 
Homer and Hesiod, but likewise of men like Hera- 
kleitos, Aeschylos, and Plato. These ancient thinkers 
knew as well as we do that nothing unworthy of the 
gods could ever have been true of them, still less of 
the supreme God ; and if they tolerated mythology 
and legends, those who thought at all about these 
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mattere looked npon them aa beüoii^mg to qnite & 
different «phere of human interestB. 

If we onoe imderstaiiid how mythology and legendi 
arose, how they represent an inevitAble «tage in tli» 
growth.of andent langaage and thooght; we ahall 
understand not only their outward eomieotion wiA 
religioiis ideas, bat likowiae iheir very easential 
differenoe. 



While on the one hand it is perfeoÜy true thatthe 
Bouroes of religion and mythok^ «re conte(^IlUloal^ 
nay , that certain concepts whieh in their oarigia väf^ 
he called religious wither away into mere mytholqgf 
and romanoe, we shall see that it likewiae happem^ 
and by no means mifieqaently, that ideas, at fint 
entirely unconnected with religion, are attracted into 
the sphere of religion, and assoine a religions chaiaeter 
in the course of time. This is an important subjeei, 
but beset with many difficulties. 

Of course, the deification of an animal, such as an 
Egyptian Apis, or the apotheosis of a human being, 
such ES Bomulus or the Emperor Augustus, presup- 
poses the previous existence in the human mind of 
the concept of divinity, a concept which, as we saw, 
required many generations for its elaboration. Again, 
the attribution of a divine sanction bestowed either 
on customs or laws, presupposes a belief in somethiiig 
superhuman or divine. But, after a time, all thia ii 
forgotten, and these later corruptions of religions 
thought are mixed up with the more primitive 
elements of religion in a hopeless confusion. 

Let US consider to-day a few instances of secohur 
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customs belüg afberwards invested with a religious 
authority. 

Jdghthig and Keepinff of Fire. 

When we remember how difficult it must have been 
in early times to light a fire at a moment's notice, and 
what fearful consequences might follow if a whole 
Community was left during the winter without a fire 
buming on the hearth, we require no far-fetched ex- 
planations for a number of time-hallowed customs 
connected with the lighting, and still more with the 
guarding of the fire. It was not necessary that every 
tribe which kept a sacred fire should have a belief in 
fixe as a god, as was the case with the Vedic poets. 
Quite apai't from any deeper religious convictions, 
mere common sense would have led men in a primi- 
tive State of Society to value any new discovery for 
striking fire and to adopt measures for preserving it, 
whether for private or for public use. If the Romans 
appointed vestal virgins to keep a fire always buming, 
the Damaras ^ in Africa did exactly the same. 

It is the custom, or it was tili very lately, among 
German peasants, for a man when he married and left 
his father's house, to take a buming piece of wood 
from the patemal home and to light with it the fire 
on his own hearth. Exactly the same is told us of 
many uncivilised races. Among the Damaras, for 
instance^ when a tribe migrated from one place to 
another, they took some buming logs from the old to 
tbe new home. 

Nowhere, however, do we find this custom more 
fully described than in India. In the Vedic hymns 

^ Böville, Religums des Peuplea non-cimlises, \« ^. IW. 
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fire 18 the griha-pati, the kod of the häufle. A 
hoose was a fire, and * so many fiiea ' are mentioned 
even now in the oensus of half-nomadic tiibeB m 
Knssia, nay even in Italy (fiUH^), ns meaning 'n 
many famUies, or hooses.* In andent India, as db* 
ficribed to na in the Grihya-Batras» the moBt imfim- 
tant act when a man mairied and fonnded bis owi 
household, was the kindling of the fire in his own 
hoose, with fiie bionght firom the home of his hnde, 
or with fire newly rnbhed. In the fonrth night after 
the wedding the hnsband has to estaUish the fire 
within his house. He asagns his seat to the south d 
it to the Brahman, places a pot of water to the norih, 
Cooks a mess of saorificial food, eacrifices the two 
&^a portions, and then makes five oblations to Agni, 
y&yn, Siiiya, iTandra, and Gandharva. Here Agni, 
Fire, holds the first place among the domestic gods. 
After him foUow Wind, Sun, and Moon, and lasüy 
the Gandharva, whoever he may be \ 

This domestic fire, when once lit, remained the 
friend and protector of the family in every sense of 
the Word, and we see the most touching superstitions 
arising from this in India, and in every part of the 
World. Many years ago, in my article on * Funeral 
Ceremonies' (1855)^, I translated a passage from 
Asvaläyana*s Gr^hya-slitras (IV. 1), in which it iß 
Said that if a disease befall one who has set up sacred 
fires, he should leave his village (with his fires) and 
go in an eastern, northem, or north-eastem direction. 
And why? Because there is a saying, * Fires love 
the village.' It is understood therefore that the 

^ Päraskara, Gnhya-sütras I. 11 ; and Säiikh&yana L 18. 

' Zeitschrift der Deutschere Morgerd&ndiachen Oeseüaäiqß, ix. pp. 1 seq. 
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Bres, longing to retum to the village, will Hess him 
and niake him whole ^. Here we see how a mere 
proverb, * The fires love the village/ may lead without 
Etny effort to a metamorphosis of the fire into a friend, 
a friend with all the feelings of other friends, willing 
Bven to render a Service and to restore a man to 
health, if thereby they may themselves be enabled to 
return to their beloved hearth. 

Besides the fire in each house, the custom of keeping 
a public fire also is alluded to at an early date. 

According to the Dharma-sütras of Apastamba, II. 
10, 25, a king has to build a palace, a haU, and a 
house of assembly, and in every one of them a fire is 
to be kept, a kind of ignis foci publici sempiternuSy 
and daily oblations to be oflfered in it, just the same 
as in every private house. 

There are many sayings among civilised and un- 
civilised nations, implying a respect for fire and a 
recognition of its value for domestic purposes. The 
Ojibways ^, for instance, have a saying that one ought 
not to take liberties with fire, but we are never told 
that the Ojibways worshipped the fire as a god. 

There is a very wide-spread feeling against spitting, 
er throwing anything unclean into the fire or into the 
water. We saw it mentioned by Herodotus and by 
Manu. It is a godless thing, they say in Bohemia, to 
spit into the fire. The Mongolians, as Schmidt teils 
US, consider it sinful to extinguish fire by water, to 
spit into the fire, or to defile it in any other way ^. 

Such rules, though evidently intended at first for a 

^ See also Oldenberg, S, B. E., xxix. p. 236. 

2 RövUle, 1. c, i. p. 221. 

' Castr^n, Finnische Mylhotogie, p. 57« 
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very definite and praciical object, were soon invested 
with a kind of sacred authority. If the Bohemian saya 
it is a godless thing to spit into the fire, he soon adds a 
reason : Because it is Ood's fire. This is, of cöurse, a 
very modern idea ; it may be called a Christian idea, 
based on a belief that all good and perfect gifts come 
from God — but it is nevertheless a very natural after- 
thought. 

Beligioiu 8«ietion tax Onstoaui. 

What therefore we must try to find out in all these 
observances is, whether at first there was not an in- 
telligible objeet in them, whether they did not serre 
some useful purpose, and whether the religipus sancticm 
did not come much later in the day. When there once 
exiöted a belief in divine beings', any custom or law, 
and partictilarly those which it was difficult to enforce 
by mere human authority, were naturally placed by 
the ancient lawgivers under the protection of the 
gods. Professor von Ihering, one of the highest 
German authorities on the history of law, has traced 
many of these sacred commandments back to their 
true origin, namely their Zweck, their practical objeet 

It is quite clear, for instance, that in early times it 
was necessary to guard the purity of rivers by some 
kind of religious protection. No sanitary police could 
have protected them in their long meandering coursea. 
Pausanias (iii. 25, 4) teils a story of a spring on the 
promontory of Tainaron in Laconia (Cape Matapan) 
which possessed some miraculous qualities, but lost 
them because a woman had dared to wash dirty 
linen in it. 

In a primitive household, where the central fire 
was, as it were, the property of all, a similar restric- 
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tion against defilement was equally necessary. And 
when with the change of domestic arrangements the 
original object of such restrictions ceased to be under- 
stood, they became what we find them to be in many 
Gountries, mere unmeaning customs, and, for that very 
reason, often invested with a sacred authority. When 
the real purpose (Zweck) was forgotten, a new pur- 
pose had to be invented. 

BaptiBm by Water and Fire. 

For instance, people wonder why the inhabitahts 
of Mexico, as well as of Peru ^, should have been 
acquainted with baptism by water and fire. Origin- 
ally, however, these seem to have been very simple 
and useful acts of purification, which in later time 
only grew into sacramental acts. The nurse had to 
bathe the child immediately after birth, and to in- 
voke the so-called goddess of water to cleanse the 
child from everything unclean, and to protect it 
against all evil. That is to say, every new-born 
child had to be washed. Afterwards there followed 
a more briUiant baptism. Friends and relations were 
invited to a feast, the child was carried about in the 
house, as if to present it to the domestic deities, and 
while the nurse placed it in water she recited the fol- 
lowing words: *My child, the gods, the lords of 
heaven, have sent thee into this miserable world ; 
take this water which will give you life.' Then she 
sprinkled water on the mouth, the head, and the 
ehest of the child, bathed the whole body, rubbed 
every limb, and said : * Where art thou, ill luck ? In 
which limb dost thou hide? Move away from this 

* MüUer, ürreligionenj p. 652. 
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child ! ' Prayers were then offered to the gods of the 
water, the earth, and the sky. The child had to be 
dressed, to be put in a cradle, and to be placed under 
the protection of the god of cradles and the god of 
sleep. At the same time a name was given to the 
infant. 

All this is füll of Clements which remind us of 
similar practices among the Romans, the Amphidro- 
m las of the Greeks, and the name-giving ceremonies 
described in the Vedic Grihya-sütras. 

Next foUowed the baptism of fire. This also was 
originally nothing but an act of purification. Like 
water, fire also was conceived by many nations as 
purifying. ' Fire,^ as Plutarch says in his Quaestiones 
Bomanae, cap. i, * purifies, water hallows^.' Its very 
name iq Sanskrit, pavaka, means purifier. In India 
we were met by two trains of thought. Either fire 
was conceived as purifying everything, or it was 
represented as sbrinking from contact with all tbat 
is impure. In Mexico the former idea prevailed. It 
had probably been observed that fire consumed 
deleterious substances, and that the fumes of fire 
served as a preservative against miasma and illness. 
Hence in the baptism of fire in Mexico the child was 
carried four times through a fire, and was then sup- 
posed to have been purified. 

Purification by Fire. 

Whether there is some truth in this belief in the 
purifying powers of fire, we must leave to medical 
men to dctermine. Anyhow it is a belief or a super- 

* T^ TTvp KaOaipfi Kai rö vSoup dyviCft. See also Vasish^Äa XII. 
15, 16. 
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stition which has lasted for many centuries. When 
cholera rages in India, we istiirreceive our letters well 
smoked. Menander teils us that Zemarchus, the am- 
bassador of Justinian, was led by the Turks round a 
fire, so that he might be purified^. According to 
Piano Carpini, a foreign ambassador was actually led 
tbrough two fires by the Mongolians. Castr^n traces 
all these customs back to a religious reverence for the 
fire. It seems, however, much more plausible that the 
custom had a purely utilitarian foundation, that it 
was in fact the forerunner of our modern quarantine, 
which many medical authorities now look upon as 
equally superstitious. 

Nor was the purificatory or disinfecting power of 
fire restricted to human beings. Cattle were often 
submitted to the same process of lustration. The 
object was originally purely practical, though super- 
stitious ideas began soon to Cluster around it. 

Lustration of ▲nlrnalB. 

The Romans had their annual lustrations. On the 
twenty-first of April, after a sacrifice had been offered, 
hay and straw were piled up in rows, and when they 
had been lighted, the flocks were driven through the 
burning fire. The shepherds often jumped through 
the flames, following their flocks ^. 

This purely disinfecting character is still more 
clearly visible in the so-called Need-fire of the 
Teutonic nations. 

^ Corjpus Scriptorum Histor. Byzant., pars i. p. 381, ed. Bonn. Caströn, 
1. c, p. 67. 

* Härtung, Religion der Romer, i. 46, 199 ; ii. 162. 
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Veed-llre. 

Jok Beiskius, in a book published in 1696, teils 
US that whenever pestilence broke out among small 
or large cattle the peasants determined to have a Nci- 
feuer. All other fires in the village had then tobe put 
out, and by the usual method of rubbing pieces of 
wood, covered with pitch, a new fire was lightei 
When it had grown large enough, horses and cattle 
were twice or thrice driven through it ^. Afterwards 
the fire was extinguished, but each householder carried 
home a buming log to light his own fire, or dipped it 
afterwards in the wash-tub, and then let it lie in the 
manger. 

This ceremony of the Need-fire might in faet have 
been witnessed in Scotland as late as the last Cen- 
tury 2. A Miss Austin relates that in the year 1767, 
in the isle of Mull, in consequence of a disease among 
the blaek cattle, the people agreed to perform an in- 
cantation, though they esteemed it a wicked thing. 
They carried to the top of Carnmoor a wheel and 
nine spindles of oak-wood. They extinguished every 
fire in every house within sight of the hill. The 
wheel was then turned from east to west over the 
nine spindles, long enough to produce fire by friction. 
If the fire were not produced by noon, the incantation 
lost its efFect. If they failed for several days running, 
they attributed this failure to the obstinacy of one 
householder, who would not let his fires be put out 
for what he considered so wrong a purpose. How- 

* On ninning tliroiigh and jumping over the fire, see Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, pp. 592-3 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 727 seq. ; Müller. 
Amerikanische Utreligionen, p. 56. 

'^ Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie^ p. 574. 
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ever, by bribing bis servants, they contrived to have 
them extinguished, and on that moming raised tbe 
fire. They then sacrificed a heifer, cutting in pieces 
and bnrning, wbile yet alive, the diseased part. They 
then lighted their own hearths from the pile, and 
ended by feasting on the remains. Words of incan- 
tation were repeated by an old man from Morven, 
who came over as master of the ceremonies, and who 
continued speaking all the time the fire was being 
raised. This man was living a beggar at Bellochrog. 
Asked to repeat the spell, he said the sin of repeating 
it onee had brought him to beggary, and that he dared 
not say those words again. The whole country be- 
lieved him acenrsed ^. 

Tinegin in Zr«laAd. 

In Ireland also, aecording to Martin 2, the same 
heathenish eustom might have been witnessed within 
the memory of men. The inhabitants made use of a 
fire called tinegin, i.e. a foreed fire, or fire of necessity. 
This Word is formed from the Irish teine, fire, and 
eigin, violence. It is either a simple translation of 
the English need-fire, or it expresses the same idea 
which is conveyed by the Vedie name for fire, sahasaA 
sünuA, son of strength or eflfort. This Tinegin was used 
as an antidote against the plague or murrain in cattle, 
and it was performed thus : *AU the fires in the parish 
were extinguished, and then eighty-one (9 x 9) manied 
men, being thought the necessary number for effect- 
ing this design, took two great planks of wood, and 

^ See Appendix XTV. 

* Description of ihe Western Idands, p. 113 ; quoted by Borlase, 
Antiguities of ComuHiU, p. 130. 
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nine of them were employed by tums, who by their 
repeated eflForts rubbed one of the planks against the 
other until the heat thereof produced fire ; and from 
this forced fire each family is supplied with new fire, 
which is no sooner kindled than a pot füll of water is 
quickly set on it, and afterwards sprinkled upon the 
people infected with the plague, or upon the cattle 
that have the murrain. And this they all say they 
find successful by experience. It was practised on 
the mainland, opposite to the south of Skie, within 
these thirty years/ 

Now suppose some Portuguese priests had visited 
Scotland and Ireland, as they visited the West Coast 
of Africa,and had described the religion of the natives 
from what they saw with their own eyes, as they 
described the fetish worship of the negroes. They 
might have described them, first of all, as fire-worship- 
pers ; secondly, as fetish-worshippers, for the fire, we 
are told, is a fetish when it is invoked for help; 
thirdly, as perforraing animal sacrifices, for they sacri- 
fieed a heifer and feasted on it ; fourthly, as sorcerei-s, 
for they repeated unintelligible incantations ; and 
lastly, as animists, for they believed that there was 
some kind of spirit in the fire. That these people 
were Christians, and that their religion was some- 
thing quite ditferent from these populär amusements, 
they could never have guessed. Yet it is on the 
strength of some stray observations made on the West 
Coast of Africa that we are asked to believe that the 
religion of the negroes is pure Fetishism, nay, that 
Fetishism was the primitive religion of all mankind. 

It might be said that such heathenish customs 
existed in Scotland and Ireland only, and if, as care- 
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ful travellers ought to do, our Portuguese missionaries 
had explored England also, they would have found 
there no traces of fetishism and sorcery. But no, 
in England also they inight have witnessed similar 
heathenish ceremonies, for we are told by fair autho- 
rities that not long ago two ladies in Northampton- 
shire saw a fire in the field and a crowd round it. 
They said, *What is the matter?' — *Killing a calf/ 
' What for V — * To stop the murrain.' The ladies went 
away as quickly as possible. On speaking to the 
clergyman he made inquiries. The people did not 
like to talk of the affair, but it appeared that when 
there is a disease among the cows, or the calves are 
bom sickly, they sacrifice, that is, they kill and bum 
one for good luck. 

We have still later testimony of the permanence of 
similar superstitious eustoms. They seem to have 
survived to the present day. At a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquarians of Scotland held at the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh, and reported in the Scotartian, 
Tuesday, March 11, 1890, the Rev. Alexander Stewart, 
Nether Lochaber, gave an aecount of some examples 
which had recently come to his knowledge of the 
survival of certain superstitions relating to fire in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Wigtownshire. The 
first case happened in March last, and was accidentally 
vritnessed by Dr. Stewarts Informant. Having gone 
to a small hamlet in a remote glen to leave a message 
for the shepherd, he was surprised to find there was 
no one in the houses, but seeing a slight smoke in a 
hollow at some distance, he concluded that he would 
find the women there washing. On reaching the bank 
above the hollow he was astonished to see five women 
(2) ü 
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engaged in Üie oeromony of p^aji^g a sick duld 
through ihe fixe« Two of tbe wcnnen standing qppo- 
8ite eaoh other held a blazing hoop Teridcally brtwen 
them, and two others standing on either aide of tti 
hoop were engaged in paasing the ehild baokwiidi 
and forwards thipQgh the opening of the hoop. Tk 
fif th woman, who waa the mother of the child, stood 
at a little distance, eameetly looking on. AfEer Ai 
ohild had been seyeral tune« paased and repasBl 
through the fieiy cirde, it was retumed to ita modMV 
and the boming hoop waa thrown into a pool of wils 
close by. The child, which waa abont eighteen mflotli 
old, was a weakling, and waa anppoaed to have tarn 
under the balefol infloence of an evil eye. 'Wki-' 
taken home a bunch of bog-myrüe waa BnaponU ^ 
over its bed. The.somewhat analogons saperstäiiciirf 
putting a patient in the oentre of a cart-wheel lAm. 
the red-hot fire was put on it at the door of the amitli^ 
was practised in Wigtownshire half a Century aga 

Piirpose of Custonui often Forffotten. 

Now, I ask, is all this to be called religion? B 
Christians can perform these vagaries, why should not 
the negroes of Africa indulge in superstitious pnö- 
tices without therefore deserving to have their reÜgioQ 
represented as nothing but fetish-worship ? The 
negioes of Africa, and, in fact, most uncivilised races, 
are most unwilling to speak about what we mean by 
religion; they often have not even a name for ii 
They are proud, on the contrary, of their populär 
amusements, feastings, dances, and more or less solemn 
gatherlngs, and welcome strangers who come to seB 
them. Some of these gatherings may in time have 
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assumed a religious character. But the wide preva- 
lence of many of the customs which we described, 
Bucli as the eeremonial observed in the lighting and 
keeping of the fire, the purification of children, and 
ihe lustration of cattle, shows that in many of them 
there was originally a definite and practical object. 
Sometimes we can still discover it, but in other cases 
ihe real object has completely disappeared. We cannot 
teil, for instance, why, when the new fire was lighted, 
it should have been thought necessary to extinguish 
ihe fires in every house. Yet we find exactly the 
same custom which we met with in Germany in the 
island of Lemnos also, the very Island on which 
Hephaestos was believed to have been precipitated 
by Zeus. Here all fires had to be extinguished during 
nine days, tili a ship arrived from Delos, bringing the 
new sacred fire from the hearth of Apollo. This fire 
was afberwards distributed among all the families, and 
a new life was supposed to begm \ 

When, after the battle of Plataeae, the Greeks sent 
to Delphi to ask what sacrifices they ought to ofier, 
ihey were told by the Pythian god to erect an altar 
to Zeus Eleutherios, but not to sacrifice tili all the 
fires in the country had been extinguished, because 
- they had been contaminated by the barbarians, and 
tili new fire had been fetched from the common hearth 
at Delphi \ 

During the Middle Ages a similar custom prevailed 
~ in Germany. At Marburg and in Lower Saxony the 
r fire was lighted onco every year by rubbing two 

* Philostrat. ITeroic, p. 740 ; Welcker, Trüogie, p. 247 ; Grimm, 1. c, 
pp. 677, 580. 

* Plutarch, Arisiides, c. 20 ; L. v. Schroeder, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
1 198. 

U2 
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pieces of wood. This was the new fire which was to 
take the place of the old fires. These were supposed 
to have been contaminated by contact with impuritieB 
during the year ^. 

Nor is it necessary that there should always have 
been a very deep motive for these customs. We can 
hardly imagine, for instance, a very stringent reason 
why the guardianship of the public fire should have 
been committed to Vestal virgins. It was so not only 
in Rome. In Ireland also the fire of Saint Brigida at 
Kildar was not allowed to be approached by man, 
The Damaras, an AMcan tribe, entrusted their fire, 
as we saw, to young maidens. In Mexico, in Peru, 
in Yucatan, the sacred fire was likewise guarded by 
a Company of virgins ^. All we can say in this and 
similar cases is that in a primitive state of society 
the watching over the fire on the hearth would 
naturally fall to the unmarried daughters of a family 
who stayed at home, while other duties called their 
brothers into the field. The mere continuation of 
such an arrangement would in timo impart to it 
something of a time-honoured and venerable character, 
and the less the original purpose of such ancient 
customs was understood, the more likely it was that 
a kind of religious sanction should be claimed for 
them. 

Essentlal Difference between Beliglon, Mythology, and 

Ceremonial. 

What I am anxious to place in the clearest light is 
that a great deal of what we class as religious, whether 

^ See M. Kovalevsky, Tableau des origines et de Vevolution de la famille, 
1890, p. 80. He also quotes Geiger, Osiiranische Kultur. 

» Müller, 1. c, pp. 368, 387-8 ; Brinton, Myths of the New World, 
p. 147. 
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among ancient or modern peoples, had really in the 
beginning very little or nothing to do with what we 
ourselves mean by religion, My thology aflFects ancient 
religion, — in one sense it may be said to aflFect all 
religion. But mythology by itself is never religion, 
as little as rust is iron. Ceremonial again affects 
religion ; it may be, that in the world we live in, 
ceremonial has become inseparable from religion. 
But ceremonial by itself is never religion, as little as 
Bhade is light. 

I wanted to show you how out of the same materials 
both religious and non-religious concepts may be 
formed. It was for that purpose that I chose Fire 
and tried to exhibit its threefold development, either 
as truly theogonic, or as my thological, or as ceremonial 
and sacrificial. 

Theog'onlc Development of Ag^nl. 

In India we are able to prove by documentary 
evidence that the concept of Fire, embodying the 
concepts of warmth, light, and life, was raised 
gradually to that of a divine and supreme being, the 
maker and ruler of the world. And if in the Veda 
we have the facts of that development clearly before 
US, it seems to me that we have a right to say that in 
other religions also where Fire occupies the same 
supreme position, it may have passed through the 
same stages through which Agni passed in the Veda. 

Mythologloal Development of Agni. 

By the side of this theogonic process, however, we 
can likewise watch in the Veda the beginning at least 
of a mythological development which becomes wider 
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and richer in ilie epio and pamAnieliteiatiiie of Inffiii 
Thifl side la moat prominent in Gfareeoe and Boae^ : 
idiere the legenda told of Hephaeaioa letain bat kw 
graina of Agni, aa the Creator and roler of the wodd. 



LasÜy, ihe eeremomal developinenft of ¥m k 
exhibited to na in wbai baa aometimea been eilM 
fire-woiBhip, bat ia in moat eaaea meiely a reocgnitiaa 
of ihe oBefoLieBa of &e for domeatio, waffrificriaT, aal 
even medicinal paiposea. 



These thiee üdea, thoi^ they ba^o madi la 
common, ahoald nevertheleaa be kept carefolly diatinst 
in ihe study of religion. I know it may be aaid, ia 

fact, it has been said, that the definition of leligioa 
which I laid down in my fonner coorse of lectaree is 
too narrow and too arbitrary. In one sense, eveiy 
definition may be said to be arbitrary, for it is meant 
to fix the limits which the definer, according to his 
own arbitrinrUy wishes to assign to a certain conoept 
er name. Both in including and excluding ihe 
definer may differ &om other definers, and those wfao 
differ £rom him will naturally call his definitiim 
arbitrary, and either too narrow or too wide. 

I thought it right, for instance, to modify my fiist 
definition of religion as ' the perception of the Infinite,' 
by restricÜDg that perception to such manifestationB 
as are able to mfluence the moral conduct of man. 
My first definition was not wrong, bat it was too 
wide. It cannot be denied that in the beginning the 
perception of the Infinite had often very Utile to do 
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with moral ideas, and I am quite aware that many 
religions enjoin even what is either not moral at all, 
or even immoral. But if there are perceptions of the 
Infinite unconnected as yet with moral ideas, we have 
no right to call tbem religious tili they assume a 
moral character, that is, tili they begin to reaet on our 
moral nature. They may be caUed philosophical, 
metaphysical, even mathematical, but they foi-m no 
part of what we caU religion. The objection that 
8ome religions actually sanction what is immoral, is 
purely forensic, 

If some religions sanction what is immoral, or what 
seems to us immoral, this would only serve to prove 
all the more strongly the influence of religion on the 
moral conduct of man. We are told ^, for instance, 
that ' the pre-historic Hebrews killed their first-born 
in sacrifice to their god. Abraham came very near 
doing the same thing. Jephtha killed his daughter, 
and David killed the murderers of the son of Saul, 
and kept them hanging in the air all summer long, 
t6 remind his God that Ishbosheth was avenged. If 
you catch a Yezidee in the act of stealing, he will teil 
you that theft is a part of his religion. If you catch 
a Thug in the act of assassination, he will teil you 
that murder is to him a religious rite. If you reprove 
the Todas of the Nilgheris Hills for living in 
pölyandry, they will teil you that this is the very 
ground-work of their religion. If you reprove the 
Hormons for living in polygamy, they will remind 
you that this is the Biblical chart of their faith.' 
* Now suppose that all this were true, would it not 
prove the very opposite of what it is meant to prove ? 

^ The Open Court, No. 112, p. 1883. 
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If religion can induce human beings to commit acts 
which they themselves, or which we at least, consider 
doubtful, or objectionable, or altogether criminal, 
surely it shows that religion, even in this exiareme 
case, exercises an influence on the moral character of 
man such as probably nothing eise could exercise. 

From the moment, therefore, that the perception 
of something supematural begins to exercise an 
influence on the moral actions of man, be it for good 
or for evil, from that moment, I maintain, and from that 
moment only, have we a right to call it religious. 

We must be careful to keep within the limits of a 
definition which we have once accepted. The defini- 
tion which I gave of religion, that it consists in a 
perception of the Infinite, under such manifestations 
as are able to influence the moral conduct of man, is 
not too narrow*. It is wide enough, at all events, to 
tax the powers of any Single student of the history of 
religion. 

The Meaning' of the Infinite. 

When I Said that religion is the perception of the 
Infinite, I took great pains to explain that this per- 
ception is to be taken as the true source of religion. 
as that without which religion would be impossible, 
or at least inconceivable. But as little as the source 
is the whole river, is the source of religion the füll 
stream of religion. When Locke said. Nihil ed iii 
intellectu quod non ante fiierit in sensu, he did not 
mean that sensus was the whole of intellectus. He 
only meant that nothing could be in the intellect that 
had not come from sensuous perception. I meant the 
same when I said, Mhil est in fiele quod non ante fiierit 
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in sensu, I meant that nothing could be in our faith 
or in our religion that had not come from the percep- 
tion of the infinite, but I did not mean that this 
perception of the infinite was the whole of religion. 
As our sensuous pereepts grow into coneepts and into 
all that belongs to conceptual thought, our perceptions 
of the infinite also are the living germs only which 
produce in time that marvellous harvest which we 
call the religions of the world. And if I limited the 
area of these perceptions of the infinite to that 
narrower field which is distiuguished by its moral 
colouring, that field is still of an enormous extent, 
and will require better and stronger labourers to reap 
than it has hitherto found. 

As to the name which I chose for what forms the 
real object of all religious perceptions, namely, the 
Infinite, I know quite well that it may be criticised. 
But has any one been able to suggest a better name ? 
I wanted a name as wide as possible. I might have 
chosen Unknowable as equally wide. But to speak 
of a perception of the unknowable seemed to me a 
contradiction in terms. To know has many mean- 
ings, and in one of its meanings we may say, no 
doubt, that the Infinite is the Unknowable. We 
cannot know the Infinite as we know the Finite, but 
we can know it in the only way in which we can 
expect to know it, namely, behind the Finita. In 
perceiving anything limited, we also perceive what 
limits it, but to call this Unlimited or Infinite the 
Unknowable is to do violence to the verb to know. 

I am quite aware that what other philosophers 
have called the Absolute was probably meant by them 
for what I call the Infinite. I likemae ad\m^ tW> 
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what theologians mean by the Divine is in realitj the 
same. Even the Transcendent miglit have answered 
the same purpose. But all those terms had a history. 
The Absolute reminds us of Hegelian ideas, the Divine 
is seldom free from a certain mythological colouring, 
and the Transcendent has its own peculiar meaning 
in the school of Kant. Infinite, therefore^ seemed less 
objectionable than any of those terms, and submitted 
more readily to a new definition. It had likewisethe 
advantage of having the term finite for its opposite. 
If some critics have proclaimed their inability to 
perceive any difference betw^een infinite and indefinite, 
I can quite sympathise with them, for I see none 
v^rhatever. The only distinction v^hich usage w^ould 
seem to sanetion is that indefinite is generally applied 
to knovrledge, infinite to the object of knowledge. 
We might then say that our knowledge of the infinite 
must always be indefinite, a proposition to v^rhich few 
critics would demur. 

I did not vrish, however, to monopolise the word 
religion in the sense which I assigned to it in my 
lectures. I simply vrished to delimit the subject of 
these lectures, and to state once for all what segment 
of human thought would fall within our field of 
Observation. If others define religion in a diflferent 
sense, we shall know what to expect from them. All 
that I object to is an undefined use of thät word. K 
Cicero ^, for instance, defines religion in one place as 
cultus pius deoruTti, he may be quite right from the 
Roman or from his own point of view, and we should 
be forewamed as to what to expect from him, if he 

^ Cic, De Nat. Deorumf i. 42 : * Superstitio in qua est timor inanis 
Deomm, religio quae Deorum cultu pio continetur/ 
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•were to lecture on religion. Or, if Dr. Robertson 
Smith, in a recent course of excellent lectures on the 
ancient Semitic religions, assures us that with the 
Semites religion consisted primarily of institutions, 
such as sacrifices, ablutions, fastings, and all the rest, 
and not of what was believed about gods or God, we 
shall know in what sense he uses religion. In 
modern times also there are many people who hold 
that religion consists chiefly in ceremonial acts, such 
as going to church, kneeling, making the sign of 
the cross, and other ritual observances. 

But though I quite admit the right of Cicero or 
anybody eise to define religion in his own sense, and 
to treat of religion as mere cult, or as mere mythology, 
I hold as strongly as ever that neither cult nor 
mythology is possible without a previous elaboration 
of the concepts and names of the gods. Cult is one 
of the many manifestations of religion, but by no 
means the only one, nor a necessary one. The same 
applies to myths and legends. They are the parasites, 
not the marrow of rehgion. Besides, there are myths 
and legends altogether unconnected with religion, and 
there are solemn acts which have nothing to do with 
the gods. We saw how some ceremonies and myths 
connected with Agni, Fire, were religious in their 
origin, and ceased to be so, while others, purely 
secular in their origin, assumed in time a religious 
character. It is often difficult to draw a sharp line 
between what is no longer and what is not yet 
religious, but our definition of religion will generally 
help US in trying to discover whether there are any 
elements in a ceremonial act or in a mythological 
tradition which draw their origin, however distantly. 
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from an origmal perception of ihe Lifimte, and 
infloence, directly or indirecÜj, the moral condact of 
man« 

Lei me give you, in condosion, one more iüiifl- 
tration of the difficulties we have to contend with in 
tiying to determine whether certain acta ajid certain 
sayings may be called religious or not. 

We are told by an excellent Arabic scholar, Baion 
von Kremer, a member of the Imperial Academy at 
Yienna, that at Yienna,, which is as advajiced and 
refined a capital as any in Enrope, you may still see 
people, when Walking in the streets, picking np any 
bits of bread lying on the pavement and plaoing them 
carefuUy where poor people, or, at least^ birds or dogB, 
may get at them. 

Is that a religious act ? It may be or it may not 
It may be a mere inculcation of the old proverb, 
Waste not, want not. But as soon as the bread is 
calJed the gift of God, the reluctance to tread it mider 
foot may become religious. 

Manzoni, the Arabian traveller ^, teils us that the 
Kabili, the agricultural Arab, takes the greatest care 
not to scatter a crumb of bread. When he sees a 
piece of bread lying in the street, he lifts it, kisses it 
thrice, praises God, and puts it where no one can step 
on it, and where it may be eaten, if only by a dog. 

Here we see religious elements entering in. Yet 
though the Kabili shows bis reverence for bread, 
though he calls it 'aish, that is, life, as we call it the 

^ R. Manzoni, El -Temen, Tre Anni neu* Aräbia /elice, Borna, 1884, 
p. 82. 
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staff of life, no one would say that bread had become 
a divine being in Arabia, still less, as some of our 
friends would say, that it had become a fetish, or a 
totem. 

If, therefore, we find that similar reverence is 
shown to fixe or water, we have not therefore to 
admit at once that they have thereby been raised to 
the rank of divine beings. If bread was called life, 
so was fire. The founder of a new seet among the 
Ojibways addressed his disciples in the foUowing 
words : * Henceforth the fire must never go out in thy 
hut. In Summer and winter, by day and by night, in 
storm and in calm weather, remember that the life in 
thy body and the fire on thy hearth are the same 
thing, and date from the same time ^.' 

Here fire and life are identified, but the fire within 
the body is no more than what we should call the 
warmth of the body, and to say that this warmth is 
the same as the fire pn the hearth implies as yet no 
kind of divine worship for either the one or the other. 

The same respect which is paid to bread, is also 
paid to other kinds of food. Thus Mohammed forbad 
to use even the stone of a date for killing a louse ; 
and in another place he is repoi*ted to have said: 
' Honour the palm, for she is your aunt^/ 

In the case of bread therefore, and also in the case 
of com and dates and other kinds of food, we can 
well understand that they should have been treated 
with reverence as the gift of Allah, or of any other 
god, provided always that an acquaintance with such 
divine beings existed beforehand. 

Without such previous knowledge, nothing, whether 

* MüUer, 1. c, p. 55. * Kremer, 1. c, p. 4. 
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LECTURE Xin. 



OTHER GODS OP NATURE. 



The Development of rire. 



WE have seen thus far how the human mind by 
its natural, though at the same time most won- 
derful powers, can reach, and did reach, the highest 
conception of the godhead, though starting from the 
commonest impressions of the senses. I took my 
first Illustration from fire, but all the other phenomena 
of nature would teach the same lesson, namely, that 
the human mind is capable of discovering the Super- 
natural in the Natural. Nothing seems to us more 
natural than that the various manifestations of fire 
should have been marked and named by the earliest 
inhabitants of the world. Yet if we restricted the 
meaning of natural to whatever animals, or beings 
endowed with sense only, are capable of performing, 
we should have to call even the simple naming of 
fire, achieved by man and by man alone, not a natural, 
but a supernatural, or, at all events, a super-animal 
act. Formerly, it would hardly have been necessary 
to insist on this distinction. But at present, when 
philosophy seems chiefly to consist in ignoring the 
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fronüer-lines that separate the animal kingdom from 
our owii) it is necessary to show that there are certun 
limits to the mental faculties of mere animals. Seme 
animals are scared by fire and mn away from it, 
others are attracted by it, but they will never name 
and conceive it. When we see our fire buming, and 
hear it crackling in the grate, nothing seems to ns 
more homely, more natural. Every child feeb 
attracted by the fire, enjoys its genial warmth, and 
wonders what kind of thing it is. But try to think, 
once more, what the first appearance of fire must have 
been when it came down ixom the sky as lightning, 
killing a man and setting his hut ablaze, — surely there 
was a miracle, if ever there was a miracle; a theophany, 
if ever there was a theophany. There was nothing to 
compare it to in the whole experience of man, and 
if it was called a wild beast^, or a bird of prey, or a 
poisonous serpent, these were aU but poor similes, 
which could hardly satisfy an observing and inquiring 
mind. 

And when after a time the beneficial aspects also of 
fire had been discovered, when certain families had 
found out how to elicit fire from flints, or how to 
produce it by friction, the mystery remained as great 
as ever. It was a weird power, a stränge apparition, 
a something totally inexplicable at first to the human 
understanding. Thus there remained in the fire from 
the first, even after it had been named, something 
unknown, something different from all the ordinary 
and finite pereeptions, something not natural, some- 

^ Herodotus, iii. 16, says that the Egyptians took fire to be a live 
beast, devouring everything, and dying with what it had eaten. 
See also iSatap. Brähmana II. 3, 3, 1. 
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thing unnatural, or, as it was also called, something 
supematural. 

If -we once see this clearly and understand how 
the supematural dement was there from the begin- 
ning, though not yet disentangled from its natural 
surroundings, we shall be better able to understand 
how the same supematural element was never com- 
pletely lost sight of by the poets of the Veda, and 
how in the end Agni, fire, after being stripped of all 
that was purely phenomenal, natural, and physical, 
Stands before us, endowed with all those quahties 
which we reserve for the Supreme Being. He was 
adored as the creator and ruler of the world, as 
omnipotent, omniscient, just, kind, and compassionate. 
In that State all his physical antecedents were for- 
gotten. It was no longer the fire crackling on the 
hearth that was believed in as the creator of the 
world. It was the unknown agent, recognised from 
the first in that motion which we call fire, who had 
been raised to a divine dignity, though the old name 
of Agni remained, as if to remind the people of their 
first acquaintance with him whom they called from 
the first, *the friend of man, the immortal among 
mortals.' 

Tlie AgentB behind otlier Pbenomena of Vature. 

This one road which we have hitherto explored, 
that led our ancestors from nature to nature's God, 
is, no doubt, an important road, but we must remember 
that it is but one out of many. Whether we examine 
the religions of civilised or of uncivilised races, we shall 
always find that they started not only from fire, but 
from many of the other of the gi'eat phenomena of 

(2) X 
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nature, such as the storm-wind, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the sky, the sea, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains, in their gropings after what lies 
beyond, after the invisible agent, the father, the 
author, after the God revealed to the senses in the 
countless miracles of nature. If the storm-wind was 
from the first called the crusher or shouter, people 
soon asked, who is it that shouts and crushes ? If the 
sun was called the shining and warming, the question 
could not long be suppressed, who it was that shines 
and warms. The sky, as participating in the werk 
of the sun and the moon and the stars, of the storm, 
the lightning and the rain, was also asked who he 
was, or who was behind and above the sky, who was 
the real agent of all the acts performed on the stage 
of heaven. The very earth, though so near and pal- 
pable and familiär, became nevertheless mysterious 
when it was asked, what life there was in her, and 
when it was feit how much she did in her quiet and 
mueh suffering way, for all who dwelt in her fields 
and forests. 

The Theocronic Process. 

If we like, we may call this primitive wonderment 
at what seems to us at present so very natural, and 
the religious and mythological phraseology that sprang 
from that wonderment, by such names as Änimmi 
(Beseelung), Personification, and Anthropomorphim. 
These names are all right, and they may be useful 
for the purpose of Classification. Only we must re- 
member that the historical student of religion cannot 
rest satisfied witli mere names, with mere Classifica- 
tion, but that bis chief object is to account for facts, 
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thus named and classified, and thus to leam to under- 
stand something, however littie it may be, of the 
inevitable growth and development of religious and 
mythological concepts. 

If we have once clearly understood the inseparable 
connection between thought and language, and if, 
more particularly, we have mastered the fact that the 
roots of our words and the roots of our concepts were 
expressions of acts, our task becomes much easier. 
But I know but too well how great a mental effort 
is required in order to apprehend that fact and all its 
far-reaching consequences. Important as these con- 
sequences are for a right understanding of all that we 
call thought, nowhere are they more surprising than 
in the study of what is called mythological and re- 
ligious thought. AU other keys that have been 
tried to unlock those ancient chests have lifted one 
bolt or another. The key handed to us by Noir^ has 
tumed and lifted them aU, and the ancient chests now 
stand open and their treasures may be examined. 
When human beings were once in possession of the 
name and concept of anvnia, or soul, of persona, 
person, of manhood, and godhead, we can well under- 
stand that they should have predicated soul of the 
sun, personality of the moon, manhood of the storm, 
and godhead of the sky. But the real question is, 
how were these name-concepts of anima, persona, 
homo, and deus elaborated, and what organic con- 
nection was there between them and such concepts 
as the sun, the moon, and the sky ? To imagine that 
mythology and religion could have arisen by ancient 
poets caUing sun, moon, and sky animated, or per- 
sonal, or manlike, or divine, would be, to use a 

X3 
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homely metaphor, to put the caxt before the horse. 
Thert b such a phrase in the later periods of tk 
gn:»wth of the human mind. We ourselves are still 
living in it. our poetry draws most of its inspiration 
from it. We hear our poets express their ' faith that 
every flower enjoys the air it breathes.' They speak 
of * the mom, in russet mantle clad, waJking o'er the 
dew of von high eastem hill/ We have read of ' a 
lirotherhood of venerable trees/ and of the 'sable 
godtless. Night/ and we know perfectly "weil what is 
ineant by all this, because we are in possession of a 
large dietionary of language and thought. 

But if we want really to understand this phraseo- 
logy, we have first to find our way into more distant 
prehistoric periods, into the dark subterranean caves 
wbere those weapons were forged with w^hich man 
l'rom the earliest days fought his battles and made 
bis conquests. 

Students of tbese prehistoric periods of thought 
and language are often blamed for taking unnecessary 
trouble, for Irving to explain things wbich, we are 
told, require no explanation at all, for spreading 
darkness wbere all before seemed light. It is asked. 
wbat is tbere to puzzle us, wben we see tbat the 
ancients spoke of tbe ßun as a living thing, nay, as a 
person, as a man, as a god ? Is it not simpl3^ a case 
of Aniinism, of Personification, of Anthropomorphisra, 
and of Ueification ? Words, words, words ! We first call 
wbat bas to be explained by a name, and in this 
caso l)y a very imperfeet name. And then, after we 
bave nanied tbis process, we turn round and say. 
(.), it is all very simple, it is notbing but Animisin. 
Pei-Honification, and Antbropomorphism ! We imagine 
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that our work is done, while it really is only be- 
ginning. 

Even Mr. Herbert Spencer has risen in revolt 
against such perfunctory theories. The very dogs are 
able to sniff out the difference between what has life 
and what has not, between the animate and the in- 
animate ; was man less sagacious than the dogs ? 

I thought it right in one case at least, in that of fire, 
to give a füll description of the slow process by which 
that natural appearance was named. Having once 
been called * he who moves/ Agni, or having been con- 
ceived as the agent of any other of his more striking 
acts, his further growth became easy to understand. 
We saw how almost by necessity he came after that 
to grow into a breathing and living agent (Animism), 
for fire breathes, lives, and dies ; came to grow into 
a man-like being (Anthropomorphism), for fire, though 
not a man, is a man-like agent ; came to grow into 
an individual person (Personification), for one fire 
differs from another ; and came at last to grow into 
a Deva or a god (Deification). We looked for all the 
links in that chain of thought, and though we did not 
find them all, yet we found enough to allow us an 
insight into the true nature of that psychological 
process which led gradually and naturally from the 
mere percept of fire as an agent to the concept of 
an unseen power, revealed to us in the various mani- 
festations of fire and light. 

Wordswortli. 

We shall now try to catch a glance of the same 
instructive process in other realms of nature, in order 
to see from how many points that irresistible impulse 
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toward religion, towards true and natural religion, 
proceeded, which in the end made man feel that, 
however wide the horizon of his knowledge, there was 
always a Beyond, and that in spite of every efFort 
of thought and language, there always remained 
something that could not be named and could not 
be comprehended except as an agent, inTisible, yet 
omnipresent. This psychological process began with 
the senses— for how eise could it begin ? — but it did 
not end with them, but called forth : 

'That sense sublime 
Of something far more deeplj interfüsed, 
Whose dweUing is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the liying air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit, that impela 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things/ 

I doubt whether we could give a better definition of 
Physical Religion than what Wordsworth has given 
US in these few lines. 

The Storxn-wlnd. 

Next to fire, the most important phenomenon in 
nature which led to the conception of a divine being 
was the wind, more particularly the storm-wind. In 
the most distant parts of the world,- and among 
people unrelated in language and thought, the storm- 
wind appears not only as one among many gods, but 
often as the supreme and only god. The agent, or, as 
we say, the agency or the force of the wind, was so 
palpable, and often so overpowering, that we find 
traces of this god in almost every pantheon. 
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Tb« Btorm^wind in America. 

Let US begin with America^. Here we find that 
"with the Choctaws the general word for deity is Huah- 
toli, which means the storm-wind. In the Creek 
language also ishtaZi means the storm-wind, and 
kustolah the windy season. The Quich^s call the 
mysterious creative power HuraJcan. This word has 
no meaning in their language, but it finds its ex- 
planation in the ancient tongue of Haity, from which 
the Quich^s must have borrowed it. Dr. Brinton, in 
his Essay 8 of an ÄTnericanisty 1890, p. 121, doubts 
the derivation of Huracan from Haytian, and derives 
it from Maya. In the dialects of the Maya group 
rakan is said by him to express greatness, and hun 
one or first. In Cakchiquel hurakan means a giant. 
The Spaniards and other European nations made us 
familiär with the word as the name of the terrible 
tornado of the Caribean Sea \ It lives on in French 
as ouragan, in German as Orkan, in English as hur- 
ricane, Neglectful of its biography, German etymo- 
logists derived Orkan from Orcus, English etymologists 
discovered in hurricane something of the hurry of the 
storm, or, like Webster, something of its fury ; but 
Oviedo, in his description of Hispaniola^, leaves no 
doubt that the name was borrowed from the ancient 
language of Haity, and had been caiTied there by the 
Quich^s from the Antilles. 



^ Brinton, Myths ofthe New WorM^ p. 51. 

* In the Didionnaire OcUibi (F&ria, 1748) diable is translated by 
iroucan, jer&ucan, hyorokan, and Coto's Vocabülario (MS.) gives hurakan 
as the equivalent of dia^lo in Cakchiquel. See Brinton, Essays of an 
Americanist, p. 123. 

^ Historia deH* Indie, lib. vi. cap. 3. 
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This Hurakan has been identified by some Ame- 
rican scholars with Cuculcan, Gucumatz, and Votan, 
all names of the god of the storm-wind in Central 
America. 

The Chief divinity of several tribes in ancient 
Mexico was called Miaxohuatl, and this is to this 
day the name of the tropical whirlwind. The natives 
of Panama worshipped the same phenomenon under 
the name of Tuyra. 

It is curious that Mr. Brinton, from whose interest- 
ing work on The Mythe of the New World these facta 
are quoted, is convinced that man never did and 
never could draw the idea of God from nature. He 
thinks that the deeper and far truer reason for the 
divinity ascribed to the wind is to be found in the 
identity of wind with breath, of breath with life, of 
life with soul, and of soul with God. Mr. Brinton 
may be quite right that the transition of meaning 
from wind to breath and life and soul has acted as 
a powerful ingredient in 'the evolution of ancient 
deities/ But even then, the starting-point of that 
evolution would have been in nature, namely, in the 
real wind, which by a perfectly intelligible process 
became sublimised into breath, spirit, life, soul, and 
God. It may be granted to Mr. Brinton (1. c, p. 75) 
that the motions of the air are often associated in 
thought and language with the Operations of the soul 
and the idea of God. We are told that in Peru the 
commonest and simplest adoration of the coUective 
deities consists in kissing the air — a very significant 
mode of prayer. But surely the various manifesta- 
tions of the wind, so well described by Mr. Brinton 
himself, are quite sufficient by themselves to evoke 
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in the human mind and in human language the con- 
cept and name of a powerful, superhuman agent. 
He descsribes very eloquently, * the power of the winds 
on the weather, bringing as they do the lightning and 
the storm, the zephyr that cools the brow, and the 
tomado that levels the forest. They summon the 
rain to fertilize the seed and refresh the shrivelled 
leaves. They aid the hunter to stalk the game, and 
usher in the varying seasons. In a hundred ways 
they intimately concern his comfort and his life, and 
it will not seem stränge, he adds himself, that they 
almost occupied the place of all other gods in the 
mind of the chUd of nature/ 

The Aztec prayer addressed to the Tlalocs, the gods 
of the showers, began with the foUowing invoca- 
tion ; * Ye who dwell at the four comers of the 
earth, — at the north, at the south, at the east, and at 
the west.' 

The Eskimo also prayed to Sillam Innua, the 
owner of the winds, as their highest god, and the 
abode of the Dead was called by them ISillam Äi- 
pane, the house of the winds. 

As the rain-bringers and life-givers the winds were 
naturally called the fathers of the human race, and 
Mr. Brinton has recognised in the four brothers, who 
appear in so many traditions of America as the 
ancestors and leaders of ancient tribes, coming from 
the four comers of the earth, the later representatives 
of the four winds, the North, the South, the East, 
and the West winds. 

What he says of these traditions applies in so many 
words to the traditions of Aryan races. ' Sometimes,' 
he writes, *the myth defines clearly these fabled 
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characters as the spirits of the winds ; sometimes it 
clothes them in uncouth, grotesque metaphors ; some- 
times again it so weaves them into actual history 
that we are at a loss where to draw the line that 
divides fictionfrom truth' (p. 77). 

In the mythology of Yukatan the four gods Baeab 
were supposed to stand one at each comer of the 
World, supporting, like gigantic caryatides, the OTsr- 
hanging firmament. When at the general deluge the 
other gods and men were swallowed by the waters, 
they alone escaped to people the earth anew. These 
four, known by the names of Ean, Muluc, Ix, and 
Cauae, represented respectively the East, North, West, 
and South. The East was distinguished by yeUow, 
the South by red, the West by black, the North 
by white, and these colours appear again in different 
paits of the world with the same meaning, as repre- 
senting the four quarters of the world. According to 
the Quichds, these four beings were first created by 
Hurakan, the Heart of Heaven. If we translate the 
Heart of Heaven into the Sanskrit Dyaus, the sub- 
jective or active Heaven, or Heaven as an agent, we 
see how near he, as the father of the Maruts or storm- 
winds, comes to Hurakan, the father of the four 
winds. The description of these winds also is some- 
times almost identical with that given of the Maruts 
by the Vedic poets. It is said that they measured 
and saw all that exists at the four corners and the 
four angles of the sky and the earth ; that they did 
not bring forth and produce when the season of har- 
vest was near, until he blew into their eyes a cloud, 
until their faces were obscured, as when one breathes 
on a mirror. Then he gave them four wives whose 
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names were Falling Water, Beautiful Water, Water of 
Serpents, and Water of Birds. 

In Aztec legends these four beings are said to have 
emerged from a cave called Pocavi^ampu, and this is 
said to mean, either * the house of existence,' or ^ the 
lodging of the Dawn.' There in the distant East the 
Aztecs placed Tula, the birthplace of their race. This 
again reminds us of Vedic mythology, and the de- 
scription of the four beings that came from the cave 
of the Dawn leaves little doubt as to their similarity 
with the Vedic storm-gods, the Maruts. ' Their voices/ 
we are told, * could shake the earth, and their hands 
heap up mountains. Like the thunder-god, they 
stood on the hills and hui*led their sling-stone to 
the four comers of the earth. When one was over- 
powered, he fled upward to the heaven or was tumed 
into stone. It was by their aid and counsel that the 
savages who possessed the land renounced their bar- 
barous habits and commenced to tili the soll ' (1. c, 
p. 83). 

Truly indeed might Mr. Brinton say that ' the 
winds producing the thunder and the changes that 
take place in the ever-shifting panorama of the sky, 
the rain-bringers, the lords of the seasons, — and not 
this only, but the primary type of the soul, the life, 
the breath of man and the world, — are second to 
nothing in their röle in mythology.' The road from 
the 'naming of the different winds to the naming of 
the Storm-wind, as the father of the winds, or, again, 
to the naming of the Sky, as the father of the winds 
as well as of the other heavenly powers, is as clearly 
traced in America as anywhere eise. The surround- 
ings of natm^e have, no doubt, a considerable influence 
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on the formation of storm-myths. We find them most 
fully deyeloped in mountainous countries, and the 
more the very existence of man was feit to depend on 
the beneficial or hartful influences of the winds and 
thunderstorms, the more readily did the human mind 
arrive at the conception of a supreme beneficent or 
malignant power behind the storm-wind, Controlling 
the fates of man. 

This will explain the fact, to which I alluded in my 
first course of Gifford Lectures (p. 453), that in many 
of the American languages the same word is used for 
storm and god^. In Africa also Dr. Nachtigall was 
Struck by the same fact, and he instances the Baghirmi 
as having but one name for storm and Qod. We 
shall see that in India also the old name of the storm- 
gods, Marut, was used in the language of the Bud- 
dhists as a general name of gods (Mar u). 

Tb« storm-wind in Babylon. 

Let US now tum our eyes from America to Babylon. 
The primitive inhabitants of Babylon beheld in the 
winds powers of good and evil^. The good wind 
cooled the heat of summer and brought moisture to 
the parched earth. The evil wind was the tempest, 
the freezing blast of winter, and the burning siroeco 
of the desert. Their number is sometimes given as 
four, sometimes as seven, the seven sons or mes- 
sengers of Anu. In the battle against the dragon 
of chaos, they were the allies of Merodach, as the 
Maruts were the allies of Indra. Matu occurs fre- 

^ Bancroft, History of the Native Races of North America, vol. iii. 
p. 117. 
^ Sayce, Hibbert Leäures, p. 199. 
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quently as the name of the destructive storm-wind, 
-whose favour had to be conciliated. He is called the 
lord of the mountain, and his wife the lady of the 
mountain (cf. Sk. Pärvati). But we also hear of 
many Matus, the children of the sea. 

Tb« Storxn-wind in Zndia. 

We now return to India, where the storms meet us 
under the name of the Maruts. In their purely 
physical aspeet the storms or Maruts are represented 
in the Veda as powerful and destructive, but at the 
same time as beneficent also, as Clearing the air, as 
biinging rain, as fertilising the soll, and reinvigorat- 
ing the body. I shall quote a few passages from the 
Rig-veda. 

They are said to shake heaven and earth like the 
hem of a garment. They cause a long and broad un- 
ceasing rain to fall (I. 37, 11), so that the cows have 
to walk knee-deep. Mountains shake, men tremble 
(I. 38, 10), the kings of the forest, the trees, are rent 
asunder (1. 39, 5). The Maruts bring winds and light- 
ning (I. 64, 5), and they pour down rain (1. 64, 6). But 
after the storm is over, they are praised for bringing 
back the light and, like the dawn (II. 34, 12), driving 
away the hideous darkness (I. 86, 10). They are also 
celebrated for restoring fertility to the soil, and for 
making the autumn plentiful through their invigor- 
ating rain (I. 171, 6; II. 34, 4). Thus they bring, not 
only food to men, but water, medicine, and health 
(V. 53, 14 ; VI. 74, 3), being in this respect like their 
father Rudra, who is often implored to bring medicine 
and to bestow health (VII. 46 ; II. 33, 13). 

In most of the hymns of the Veda, however, the 
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Mamts, as the representaÜTes of the storm, the 
thunderstorm and all its concomitant features, h&ve 
as8umed a very definite dramatic character. They 
appear brilliant on their chariots (I. 37, 1), wiüi 
spears, daggers, rings, axes, and with whips which 
they crack in the air (I. 37, 2 ; 3). They shoot arrows 
(I. 64, 10), and fling stones (I. 172, 2). They have 
golden headbands round their heads (V. ö4, 11). 
Often they are represented as musicians, as singere, 
pipers (L 85, 10), and dancers (VIII. 20, 22), some- 
times as birds (I. 87, 2), and as wild boars with iron 
tusks (I. 88, 5). They are called the manly sons of 
Budra (I. 64, 2), and they are likewise caUed the 
youthful Budras themselves who never grow cid (L 
64, 3). In some places their mother is called PWsni 
(I. 85, 2), their father or lord Dyaus (X. "l^l, 2 ; VIH 
20, 17), or Svar, sky (V. 54, 10). They are the eon- 
stant oompanions of Indra in his fight against bis 
enemies, such as Y>v'tra, Ahi, and other demons. 
They are even represented as themselves the con- 
qiieroi*s of Yv^/tra (VIII. 7, 23), and as the protectors 
of Indra (VII. 7, 24). But occasionally they seem 
slighted by Indi*a, who claims all glory for himself 
(I. 165). Dyaus also is invoked as their companion, 
as when we read, V. 58, 6, ' Let Dyaus roar down, the 
bull of the Dawn.' (See also V. 59, 8.) As Agni 
represents both light and lightning, it is but natural 
that he too should appear in their Company (V. 60, 
7). Bodasi, who is often mentioned as the friend 
or wife of all of them, seems to be intended for the 
lightniDg (V. 61, 12). At times they become so com- 
pletely personified that the poets, forgetful of their 
physical origin, actually compare them to the wind, 
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and call them blazing with wind (vllta-tvish, V. 57, 4). 
It iß more difficult to discuss in what sense Vish^iu is 
sometimes mentioned as their friend and helper (V. 
87, 4), while Soma, when joined with them, can only 
be meant as the rain of the thunderstorm (VIII, 20, 3). 

Though the Maruts are almost always invoked as 
a Company, sometimes of twenty-one, sometimes of a 
hundred and eighty, being all alike in strength, yet 
in one place the poet speaks also of one son of Kudra, 
and calls him M&ruta, belonging to the Maruts (VI. 
66, 11). 

After a time these Maruts, like Agni and other gods 
of nature, assume a strongly marked moral character, 
and in the end they take their place among the highest 
gods. Thus one poet (I. 38, 6) addresses them in the 
following words : ' Let not one sin after another, diffi- 
cult to be conquered, overcome us ; may it depart 
together with greed.' 'Whatever fiend attacks us, 
deprive him of power and strength * (I. 39, 8). ' The 
mortal whom ye, O Maruts, protected, he surpasses 
all people in strength through your protection. He 
carries off booty; he acquires honourable wisdom, 
and prospers' (I. 64, 13). The Maruts themselves 
are called, not only heroes, but wise poets also (V. 
52, 13). They impart not only strength to their wor- 
shippers, but even immortälity (V. 55, 4). Some of 
the qualities which seem to us peculiar to the highest 
deities only, such as the punishing of sin, and 
likewise the forgiving of sin, where there is hearty 
repentance, are in the end ascribed to the Maruts 
also. Their peculiar physical nature disappears more 
and more, and they are implored almost in the same 
words as Varuria and the Adityas (X. 11^ 8). Thus 
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one poet says : ' May your bright thunderbolt be 
far from us, O Maruts, whatever sin -we may have 
committed against you, men as we are, O worshipful, 
let US not fall under its power, let your best favour 
rest on us ' (VII. 57, 4). 

The Mams of the Buddhists. 

In Pali, Maru is used in the general sense of deva, 
though deva-hood is no longer a very exalted position 
in the eyes of the Buddhists. 

Sndra, the Father of the Maruts. 

But though we can watch this gradual transition 
from the Maruts as the storms, to the Maruts as 
sub-natural agents, as dramatic heroes, and lastly as 
supreme gods, the fact of their being a Company or a 
host could not but lead to the supposition of a lord or 
father of the Maruts, generally called Rudra. We 
saw the same in America, where the four winds were 
represented by Hurakan, the most powerful wind. 
And as in the Veda Dyaus, the bright sky, is some- 
times conceived as the father of the winds, we find in 
America also that the lord of the winds, the prince of 
the powers of the air, whose voice is the thunder, and 
whose weapon the lightning, is Michabo, the Great 
Light, the Spirit of Light, of the Dawn, or the East, 
literally, as Brinton has shown ^, the Great White One. 

The Storxu-wind in Oermaxiy. 

Another country where the god of the storm-wind 
was raised in the end to the rank of a supreme deity 

* Brinton, Myths ofthe New World, p. 166. 
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W'as Germany, or whatever may have been the last 
lome of the united German family. It bas been 
jhown that the Teutonic tribes possessed origmally a 
ieity corresponding very nearly in name and character 
bo the Vedic Dyaus, the Greek Zeua^ and the Latin 
Tu'piter, This was Tm, a name preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon, tiweS'dceg, our Tuesday, the dies Jovis. The 
same name oecurs in the Edda as r^r, in Old High- 
German as Zio, But in the same way as in the Veda 
the ancient god Dyaus was driven back, and at last 
superseded by Indra, the god of the thunderstorm, 
we find that in Germany also the common Aryan 
god of the sky had to make room for Odin or Wodan, 
originally a representative of storm and thunder. 
The gods of storm and thunder were generally 
represented as fighting gods, as brave warriors, and, 
in the end, as conquerors ; and with warlike nations, 
like the Germans, such gods would naturally become 
very populär, more populär even than the god of light, 
who was supposed to live enthroned in silent majesty 
above the dome of heaven, the one-eyed seer, the 
husband of the earth, the All-father, as he was called 
in Germany also. 

Odlüy Waotaa. 

According to a view which was very prevalent in 
former days, and which even now counts some very 
distinguished scholars amongst its adherents, Odin 
was originally a man, the founder of the ancient 
Northern and Teutonic religion, who was afterwards 
worshipped as the supreme god, the fountain-head of 
wisdom, the founder of culture, the inventor of writing 
and poetry, the progenitor of kings, the lord of battle 

(2) Y 
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and victory, so that bis name and that of Älfötr^ 
All-father, were blended together^. 

Those who take this view derive Odin* 8 name not 
unnaturally from an old word, akin to the Iaüü vdtes\ 
a propbetic singer or bard, and <K>mpare witb it the 
O. N. ö^r, Inspiration. But tbey have never shown 
bow vdtes in Latin could become ÖHnn in Old Noree, 
and Wuotan in Old Higb-German *. 

Grimm, in bis Deutsche Mythologie^ did not look 
upon tbiB view of Odin as any longer requiring even 
a refutation. He treated tbe name of Wuotan aad 
Odin as from tbe beginning a name of a superbuman 
being. He derived tbe O. H. G. Wuotan^ the Lom- 
bardian Wddan or Guödan, tbe Old Saxon Wuodan 
and Wddan (Westpbalian Guödan and Oudan), the 
A. S. WSden, Fiisian WSda, tbe Old Norse U^inn, 
from tbe O. H. G. verb watan, wuot, O. N. va^a, 6f, 
meaning to move along quickly, tben to be furious, a 
transition of meaning wbicb is likewise found in Lat. 
vehi and vehemens, peto and impetus. Tbis root 

^ Cleasby and Vigfusson, Icelandic Bidionaryy s.v. 

^ Corpus Poeticum Boreakf Vigfusson and Powell, vol. i. p. civ. The 
etymology of Latin väies is as yet unknown. The root vat in api-roi 
is very obscure. It occurs four times only in the Veda, and seems 
to me to mean no more than to go near, to obtain, in the causative 
to invite or to welcome. How from vdies we could possibly arriTe at 
ÖÖinn and Wuotan has never been explained. Wilhelm, De verhis de- 
riominativis, p. 14. See note to Rv. 1. 165, 13. 

^ Verner's Law is extremely useful to account for exceptions to 
Grimm's Law, and in the true sense of the old saying, exceptio probat 
regulam. But Verner's Law must not be used as a mere excuse. If 
we could prove that the accent in vdUs was originally on the last 
syllable, we might accept Low German d, though hardly the High 
German t. But to invert this reasoning, and to postulate the accent 
on the final syllable of vätes, because we wish that it should cor- 
respond to Ö6inn and Wuotan, is a very dangerous proceeding. It i« 
equally dangerous to speak of a root vat in the sense of to know. It 
is not used in that meaning either in the Yeda or in the Avesta. 
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watan^ however, cannot be connected with Latin 

vddere, nnless we takc the Latin d as the representa- 

tive of an original media aspirata. From this watan 

Grimm derives the Substantive wiiot, wrath, fury, öu/xo?, 

and the 0. N. öffr, mind, poetry, song ; A. S. wd^, voice, 
song. 

As the Bupreme god of the Teutonic nations, 
Wuotan's character is summed up by Grimm in the 
following words ^ : ' He is the all-pervading creative 
and formative power, who bestows shape and beauty 
on man and all things, from whom proceeds the gift 
of song and the management of war and victory, on 
whom at the same time depends the fertility of the 
soü, nay wishing, and aU the highest gifts and 
blessings/ 

Li the populär legends, however, what may be 
called his etymological character is still far more 
clearly perceptible. Wuotanis there the furious god, 
the god of war and victory, armed with his spear 
{ChAngnir), and foUowed by two wolves {Geri and 
Meki), two ravens (Huginn and Muninn). He also 
sends the storm, rides on the gale, has his waggon or 
wain, and his horse. Li the Old Norse legends he is 
an old man with a broad hat and a wide mantle, 
heMu-ma^r, a hooded man, and as such he appears 
in the German Hakolberend, the leader of the wild 
host, whose memory lives '. on even now in John 
HacJdebirnie'a house, though he is no doubt quite 
unconnected with Hakleberg, i. e. Mount Hecla ^. 

This root, in High German watan, would presuppose 

^ Translation of Grimm's German Mythology, by StaUybrass, vol. i. 
p. 132. 

* Why Mercury was identified with WiMtan^ see M. M., Selecied Essays, 
i. 406 ; ii. 210 ; Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie^ pp. 137-148. 

Y2 
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a Low German d, and a classical dh. As h in 
Sanskrit is a neutral exponent of gh, dh, bh, we should 
have to postulate an original vadh, for vah (pari 
vocZÄ-a, for vah-ta). In vehertiens also we see traces 
of the same transition of meaning as in wtiot, fury. 

Grohmann proposed to identify Wuotan with the 
Vedic Väta, wind, and at first sight that etymology 
is very tempting. But vata is known to have the 
accent on the first syllable, and ought therefore to 
Show th in Low, d in High German. 

Still, Grohmann was right in making Wuotan the 
god of wind and weather, bnly that his etymon seems 
to me to lie not so much in the wind, as in the 
weather. Weather, before it took its general mean- 
ing, meant stoimy weather. This is still very clear 
in the German, Wetter-levA^hten {weter-leich, cf. rik- 
van), Donner-wetter, Wind und Wetter, Unwetter, 
Wetterschlag, &c., and even in the English weather^ 
heaten, It is the 0. H. G. wetar, A. S. weder, 0. N. ve^r, 
The th in Modern English weather is dialectic. The 
same word exists in the Veda, namely, as vädhas and 
vädhar (Delbrück, in K. Z, xvi. 266); but it there 
means the actual thunderbolt of Indra and of his 
enemies, and also weapon in general. From the same 
root we have vadhä, striker and weapon ; vädhatra, 
weapon ;vadhasnä, Indra's thunderbolt. In Greek this 
root has been preserved in diOia), in h-otTi-^ßfav, earth- 
striker, &c. (see Curtius, s. v.). From this root, and 
from no otlier, is derived Wuotan, literally the striker 
with the thunderbolt, the weather-god, the storm-god^ 

^ There is another word in Cid Korse, 6^ ; and as Freyja is called 
6ds mey (Od's maid\ this can only be another name for odinn (Volusp. 
87, Corp. Poet, Bor., vol. ii. p. 624 ; Hyndla's Lay, ibid., vol. ii. p. 517). 
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If then the name of Wuotan meant originally the 
•weather-god, the wielder of the thunderbolt, we must 
begin with that concept, and slowly trace the transi- 
tion from the furious huntsman to Odin, the All- 
&ther, the solemn and majestie deity, just as we saw^ 
Surakan, the lord of the winds, assume the supremacy 
over all other gods among certain' American tribes, 
and as in India we could watch the Maruts becoming 
changed into purely moral divinities, presided over by 
Rudra or Dyaus, as sovereign gods. 

The Mixed Oliaraoter of Ancient Oods. 

Besides the lesson which we have thus leamt from 
a comparative study of American, Babylonian, Indian, 
and Teutonic mythologies, as to the possible develop- 
ment of the highest concept of divinity out of the 
simplest phenomena of nature, there is another lesson 
which was impressed upon us when studying the 
history of Agni, and which is even more strongly 
inculcated by the history of the storm-gods. The 
ancient gods were not restricted to one character. 
Agni, for instance, was, no doubt, the fire on the 
hearth, but any poet might speak of him as born in 
the sky, as lightning, as rising, as the sun in the 
moming, and setting in the evening, as generated by 

* Odhin, welcher mit dem Blitzdom die Sonnenjungfrau verzaubert, 
ist nicht bloss typisch der in Wolkenmantel und Nebelkappe ver- 
hüllt auftretende Gtewittergeist, der als solcher auch den Beinamen 
DrepsvarpTy d. h. lethaliter jacienSj "der mit dem Blitzspeer Tödtende" 
führt, und so auch geradezu zum Todesgott wird, sondern speciell 
auch noch in analogem Sinn der dominiis larvarum et spectrorumj als 
welchen ihn der nordische Beiname Draugadrottin vor allem kenn- 
zeichnet, welcher ihn so recht eigentlich in der Gewittemacht an 
* der Spitze alles Spukes auftreten lässt/ Schwartz, Indogermanischer 
VolksglavLbe, 1885, p. 163. 
^ Oiffbrd Lecturesj vol. i. p. 458. 
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the fire-sticks, nay, as identical wiih the warmih and 
life of the vegetable and animal world. In like 
manner, the father of the Maruts is not only a 
meteoric deity, sending his arrows from the douds, 
he is also a celestial deity, he is, in fact, one aide of 
that power of light and life which is recognised in the 
sky, and called D y au s, and recognised in the sun, and 
called S var. We distinguish between the sky, and the 
sun, and the moming, and the thunderstorm, and so, 
no doubt, did the ancient poets of the Veda. Bnt 
they also recognised a comm&n dement, or, if you 
like, a common agent behind all these phenomena of 
nature, and they had no diflSculty in ascribing the 
same deeds to Agni, Dyaus, Svar or Sürya, the Maruts, 
and the Budras. Thus it happens that in later phases 
of mythology one god who has assumed a definite 
Personality may nevertheless display some solar or 
celestial or meteoric characteristics which cling to 
him from an earlier stage of his existence. Apollo, as 
we know him in Homer, is not the sun, but he has 
retained some solar qualities. Athene is not the dawn, 
but she has not lost all matutinal features. Zeus 
certainly is not simply the sky, and yet his character 
would be unintelligible unless we could trace him 
back to the Vedic Dyaus, the sky. 

The TheofiTonlc Development. 

I hope it will not be supposed that, because in this 
course of lectures I have given such prominence to 
the fire and the storm-wind as powerful stimulants 
in the religious life of mankind, my conviction has 
been changed that it was the sky and the sun who 
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gave from the first the most powerful impulse to the 
growth of mythological and religious ideas. My only 
reason for passing these two theogonic processes over 
at present was that they have been most fuUy analysed 
before by myself and by others, and that I thought I 
might without presumption refer my hearers here to 
what I have written on this subject in my Lectures 
on the Science of Language, and in my Hibbert 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion with 
special reference to India. What has been called 
the Religion of Dyaus and the Solar Myth may be 
reckoned among the best secured gains of modern 
scholarship. MonfirjareTaC tls fxaWov fj fjLifirjcreTai,, The 
only new light which has been thrown on these 
theogonic processes is that we understand now how 
what were considered hitherto as mere facts are in 
reality the necessary results of our mental Constitution. 
We know now that, like the fire and the storm-wind, 
the sky and the sun also could only be named by 
names expressive of agency. Whether we call this 
a necessity of language or thought, it is, as we saw, 
a necessity from which we cannot escape. At first 
these celestial, solar, igneous or meteoric agents, 
having become the objects of early thought, were 
described according to their manifold manifestations, 
particularly such as influenced the life and the acts of 
man. After a time, however, these various manifes- 
tations were recognised as extemal only, and the agent, 
being more and more divested of these extemal veils, 
was slowly recognised as something eise, something by 
itself, something beyond the finite knowledge of man, 
and in the end as something sub-natural, supernatural, 
and infinite. This led naturally to the two phases of 
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HoiollMism aiid Potyl]lfli8ll^aI^ 
fij al«toictioii, to MomotheiuBi, ihiit ia^ tfae lecognifem 
<^ one agant^ cne axiäior, ane fiitiier» one God, läddot 
bddnd the magje feil of nashiie» bat xeTeated by an 
ixresisliUe iifieeaaifey wbieh portidataEi somelliiDg iiir 
finite and cfiraae m the agents. of the olgeetive iroddi 
beeanae it baa diaeovered aomethiiig infinite and 
divine in the aalgeetiTe world, in the agent intluB, 
or inthe aelf. 

We niay thoa diaeoYer in aU the erron of niytfaology, 

and inivbat ire eall the ftlae or pagan rd^ions of tlie 

World, a progreBB towardi troth^ a yeaniing aller soiae- 

thing mote than finite, a growing reoognUimi oi tiie 

Infinite, throwii^off aoine^of its rdls befoie onr eje% 

and firom oentniyto eenioryievealii^ itadf to na omk» 

and more in ita own pniily and holiness» AuA^bm 

ihe iwo concepts, that of evolntion and that of reve- 

lation, which seem at first so different, become one in 

the end. If there is a purpose runniDg tbrougb the 

ages, if nature is not blind, if tbere are agents, recog- 

nised at last as tbe agents of one Will, bebind the 

wbole pbenomenal world, tben tbe evolution of man's 

belief in tbat Supreme Will is itself tbe truest revelation 

of tbat Supreme Will, and must remain tbe adamantine 

foimdation on wbicb all religion rests, wbetber we 

caU it natural or supernatural. 



LECTURE XIV. 

WHAT DOES IT LEAD TO ? 
Value of Historical Studies. 

IHAVE finißhed my survey of Physical Religion, 
and I feel that I ought not to shrink in my last 
lecture to-day from answering a question that has 
often been asked, namely, What does it all lead to ? 

You know that Lord Gifford's idea of founding lec- 
tureships on Natural Religion in the four üniversities 
of Scotland has been criticised from different quarters, 
and that the lecturers also, who have endeavoured to 
the best of their powers to caiTy out the noble plan 
of the founder, have not escaped the strictures of 
unfriendly critics. 

What can it all lead to ? What can be the use of 
lectures on the origin and the histor}'^ of the ancient 
or so-called natural religions of mankind? has been 
the outcry of many writers, both in religious and 
anti-religious papers, and proposals have not been 
wanting as to how this munificent benefaction might 
be employed for other and more useful purposes. 

Our schools and üniversities have long been told 
that much of what they are teaching is useless in 



tke iMtde of life. Cbteek «od Laiin aze eaDed d«id 
iMignagM. AiidentliifltoiyiaocmdeiimedaBaiiiedbyof 
hgfmUij tmditioiiB and of one-sided parÜBan TiewSk 
vliile omr nemp^pora ate said to oontain morewisdom 
tkaa tlie irbole of Thiicydides ; nay, as has latelybeeo 
oftkuktod, more woids also — ^whioh is qnite poflBiUe. 
As to philosophy, it k looked lipon as obsolete, nsy; 
«Tim as miadiievaos, and the aihletioB of ihe eriek^ 
fidd are pnioed as fiur moie effieacioiis in fonmog 
manlr and praolieal dbanetan than ihe inteUeotoal 
gymnastics of Logic and Metaphydcs. 

While eveiy effisri is being made to sweep wmj 
all andent Inmber and daBsical rabfaish, we can 
baidhr be smpriaed thaft an attempt to introdon 
into o«ir amvositieB a new stody, the study of dead 
idigiona. shoold bave met inth anyihing bnt a firiendfy 
welcome on the pait of edacational reformers. 

So far as these attacks are directed against all 
scientiäc studies which cannot at onee show what 
they lead to, or prodnce nsefiil and marketable resnUs, 
no defence seems to me necessary. We surely know 
by tkis time how often in the history of the world the 
labouTS of the patient stndent, jeered at by his con- 
temporaries as mere waste of time and money and 
lirains, have in the end given to the world some of its 
moet valned possessions. Faraday died a poor man, 
bat the world has grown richer and brighter byhis 
labours. Copemicus, while he was qnietly observing, 
measuring, and calculating, — looked upon as a stränge 
and even as a dangerous man by his fellow-canons at 
Frauenburg — never asked what all his work wouM 
lead to. Ldke every true student, he was simply in 
love with truth. And yet there has scarcely ever been 
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a greater revolution achieved in the world of thought, 
or a more important advance made in our knowledge 
of the universe, nay, in our knowledge of ourselves, 
ihan by that solitary philosopher in the North of 
Germany, when he proved that we and our globe did 
not form, as was fondly supposed, the centre of the 
universe, but had to take the place assigned to us by 
the side of other planets, all moving at a greater or 
smaller distance around one central sun. 

The only question which deserves to be considered 
is, whether a study of Natural Religion is ever likely 
to produce a similar revolution in our world of 
thought, is ever likely to lead to a similar advance 
in our knowledge of the universe, nay, in our know- 
ledge of ourselves, is ever likely to teach us that our 
own religion also, however perfect, is but one out of 
many religions, all moving, at a greater or smaller 
distance, around one central truth. 

We are asked, What can a study of the old and 
dead religions of the world teach us who are in pos- 
session of a new and living religion ? What can we 
leam from Natural Religion, who* pride ourselves on 
the possession of a Supematural Religion ? 

KesBons of Vatnral Belisrloii. 

What can a study of Natural Religion teach us? 
Why, it teaches us that religion is natural, is real, 
LS inevitable, is universal. Is that nothing ? Is it 
nothing to know that there is a solid rock on which 
all religion, call it natural or supernatural, is founded ? 
Es it nothing to leam from the annals of history that 
^ God has not left Himself without witness, in that 
He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
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fruitful seasons, filUng our heaxts, and the hearte of 
the whole human race, with food and gladness?' 

K you examine the attacks that have been made 
on religion, which have proved the more dangerous— 
those on Natural or those on Supernatural Religion? 

Christianity, to which alone, at least among our- 
selves, the name of a Supematural Religion would be 
conceded, has been surrounded during the nineteen 
centuries of its existencö with many ecclesiastical 
outworks. Some of these outworks ought probably 
never to have been erected. But when they were 
attacked and had to be surrendered, Christianity 
itself has remained unaffected, nay, it has been 
strengthened rather than weakened by their sur- 
render. The Reformation swept away a good many 
of these ecclesiastical fences and intrenchments, and 
the spirit of the Reformation, dangerous as it was 
supposed to be at the time to the most vital interests 
of Christianity, has never been at rest again, and 
will never be at rest. XJnder the name of Biblical 
Criticism the same reforming spiiit is at work in our 
own days, and whatever may be thought of it in other 
countries, in the country of Knox, in the ancient home 
of free thought and free speech, that reforming spirit 
will never be stifled, however dangerous it may seem 
at times even in the eyes of old and honest reformers. 
There can be no doubt that free inquiry has swept 
away, and will sweep away, many things which have 
been highly valued, nay, which were considered essen- 
tial by many honest and pious minds. And yet who 
will say that true Christianity, Christianity which is 
known by its fruits, is less vigorous now than it has 
ever been before ? There have been dissensions in the 
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Christian Church fipom the time of the Apostles to our 
own times. We have passed through them ourselves, 
we are passing through them even now. But in spite 
of all the hard and harsh and unchristian language 
that has been used in these controversies, who would 
doubt now, after their lives and their deepest con- 
victions have been laid open before the world, that 
Kingsley was as deeply religious a man as Newman, 
that Stanley served his Church as faithfully as Pusey, 
and that Dr. Martineau, the Unitarian, deserves the 
name of a Christian as much as Dr. Liddon ? 

But now let us look at the attacks which have of 
late been directed against Natural Eeligion — against 
a beUef in anything beyond what is supplied by the 
senses, against a conception of anything infinite or 
divine, against a trust in any government of the world, 
against the admission of any distinetion between good 
and evil, against the very possibility of an etemal 
life — what would remain, I do not say of Christianity , 
or even of Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, or 
Brahmanism, but of anything worth the name of 
religion, if these attacks could not be repelled ? 

And yet we are asked, What can a study of Natural 
Religion teach us ? 

And when we have shown that Natural Religion is 
the only impregnable safeguard against atheism, we 
are told that unaided reason cannot lead to a belief in 
God. This is an orthodoxy which may become the 
most dangerous of all heresies. Cardinal Newman 
was not a man who trusted in reason rather than in 
authority. And yet what does he say of Natural 
Religion ? * I have no Intention at aU,' he writes in 
his Apologia, p. 243, * of denying, that truth is the real 
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object of onr reason, and tbat, if it does not attain to 
truth, either ihe premiss or the process is at fault; 
but I am not speaking here of right reason, but of 
reason as it acta in fact and concretely in fallen man. 
I know that even nnaided reason, when correcüy 
exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality 
of the Boul, and in future retribution; but I am 
considering the facnlty of reaeon actually and his- 
torically; and in this point of view, I do not think 
I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towardß 
a simple unbelief in matters of religion.* 

I give the Cardinars words with all his restrictions. 
I am not concemed with the question whether his- 
torieaUy the tendency of reason has been every wher« 
towards unbelief, except in the Boman Catholic ChurcL 
I only lay stress on his admission^ an admission in 
which he feit himself supported by the highest autho- 
rities of the early Chureh, that ' unaided reason, when 
correctly exercised, can lead to a belief in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in future retribution/ 

In my present course of Lectures I have had to 
confine myself to orte brauch of Natural Keligion 
only, to what I call Physical, as distinguished from 
Anthropological and Psychological Religion. Leaving 
out of consideration, therefore, the two great problems, 
that of the immortality of the soul, and that of man's 
true relation to God, which form the subject of An- 
thropological and Psychological Religion, I may now 
sum up in a few words what a study of Physical 
Religion can teach us, and^ I may hope, has taught us. 
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The A^enta in Vature. 



A study of the ancient religions of the world, and 
more particularly <rf the earliest religion of India, 
teaches us^ first of all, that many things in nature 
which we are now inclined to treat as quite natural, 
as a matter of course, appeared to the minds of the 
earliest observers in a much truer light, as by no 
means natural, as by no means a matter of course, 
but on the contrary, as teirific, as astounding, as truly 
miraculous, as supematuraL It was in these very phe- 
nomena of nature, the sky, the sun, the fire, and the 
storm-wind, which to us eeem so natural, so ordinary, 
so hackneyed, that man pereeived for the first time 
something that startled him out of his animal torpor, 
that made him ask, What is it? What does it all mean? 
Whence does it all come? — that foreed him, whether he 
liked it or not, to look behind the drama of nature for 
actors or agents, different from merely human agents, 
agents whom in his language and thought he called 
superhuman, and, in the end, divine. 

We must not imagine that these early observers and 
namers of nature did not distinguish between these 
phenomena, as mere phenomena, and the agents pos- 
tulated by their very language. The names given to 
these phenomena, were in reality the names of noou- 
mena, of unseen powers. Zeus, and Jupiter, and 
Dyaush pitä. in Sanskrit, were not meant for the dead 
sky ; they were names, at all events in the beginning, 
of an agent within or behind or beyond the sky. They 
were masculine names, not neuters. They represent, 
as I tried to show, the first attempt at grasping that 
Infinite which underlies all our finite perceptions, 
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and at naming the Supernatural, as manifested in the 
Natural. They are the first steps which led in the 
end to a faith in God, as revealed in Nature. 

What I chiefly wished to establish by means of the 
evidence so unexpectedly supplied to us in the hjonns 
of the Rig-veda was the simplicity and ahnest ne- 
cessity of Physical Religion, or of the discovery of 
God in nature. Given man, such as he is, not, of 
course, as a tahvla rasa, but as endowed with reason 
and language, and armed with the so-called categories 
of the understanding ; a^d given nature, such as it is, 
not as a chaos, but as a text that can be construed, 
what we call Physical Religion, a naming of and 
believing in Agents behind the great drama of nature, 
was inevitable, and, being inevitable, was, for the time 
being, true. 

One Asrent in Vatnre. 

But it was true as a first step only in an unbroken 
chain of intellectual evolution, for it was soon recog- 
nised that these various agents were really doing one 
and the same work, whether their presence was per- 
ceived in the sky, or in the sun, or in the fire, or in the 
stoim-wind. Hence the various names of these agents, 
the D e vas or the Bright ones, as they were called, were 
recognised after a time by the more thoughtful poets, as 
names of one all-powerful Agent, no longer a mere 
Deva by the side of other Devas, but the Lord, the 
Lord of all created things, hence called Pragräpati, 
the universal Will, hence called Brahma, and, in 
the end, the eternal Seif of the objective world, as 
recognised by the Seif of the subjective world, the 
Atman of the Vedänta philosophy. 
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We also examined the different epithets that were 
assigned to the Devas, and to Hirn who was recognised 
in the end as above all Devas, and we found that they 
dosely corresponded to the attributes of God in our 
own religion. K there are any other divine attributes, 
supposed to be beyond the reach of natural religion, 
all we can say is that they should be pointed out, so 
that we may determine, onee for all, whether they 
can or whether they cannot be matched even in so 
primitive a religion as that of the Veda. 

If then so much of our religious knowledge, and 
more particularly our coneept of God as the aU- 
powerful Agent in nature, which was beUeved to be 
beyond the reach of the unassisted human intellect, 
or supernatural in its origin, has been proved to 
be perfectly natural, nay inevitable, have we lost 
anything ? 

Crsvlnir fox tlie Supematnral. 

I See nothing that has been lost, and I see much 
that has been gained. Like the Copernican dis- 
covery, this discovery also will teach us both humility 
and gratitude, humility on leaming that other people 
also were not left in utter darkness as to what lies 
beyond this finite world, gratitude for that we have 
been spared many of the struggles through which 
other people had to pass in their search after God. 

Unfortunately, it is still with many of us, as it was 

with -the Jews of old. They were always hankering 

for something exclusive and exceptional, for some- 

thing supematural and miraculous. They alone, they 

thought, were the chosen people of God. Theywould 

not believe, unless they saw signs and wondei*s, 
(2) z 
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deeigned for their special benefit, while they remained 
blind to the tme signs and wonders that appealed to 
them on every side. 

And yet the founders of the three greatest religions 
of the World, however much they may diflFer on other 
pointfi, are unanimous on OTie point, nämely in their 
condemnation of this hankering affcer the miraculous, 
and after the supematural, falsely so called. 

Mlxaclas oondemned hy XolianmLed. 

Orthodox Mohammedans delight in relating the 
miracles wrought by Mohammed. But what does 
Mohammed say himself in the Koran ? He expresses 
the strongest contempt of miracles, in the usual sense 
of that Word, and he appeals to the true miracles, the 
great works of Allah in nature. And what are these 
great works of Allah, these true miracles of nature? 

* The rising and setting of the sun,' he says, ' the rain 
that fruetifies the earth, and the plants that grow, we 
know not how.' You see, the very phenomena of nature 
in which the Yedie poets discovered the presence of 
divine agents are what Mohammed calls the great 
works of Allah. After that, Mohammed continues: 

* / cannot show you signs and miracles, except what 
you see every day and every night. Signs are with 
God ^' Here you see the true religious view of the 
World, which perceives the Supernatural in all things 
natural, and does not bargain for special miracles 
before it will believe. 

^ See Lane Poole, The Speeches of Mohammed^ p. 64 : * Nothing hin- 

dered our sending thee with signs but that the people of yore 

called them lies.' * Verily in the alternations of the night and tlw 

A^^ ^nd in all that God created in the heavens and the earth, ai« 

a God-fearing folk,' p. 88. 
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mraftl— ooBd«mned tj Buddha. 

No religion, as handed down to us, is so füll of 
miracles as Buddhism. The Br&hmans also, the pre- 
decessors of the Buddhists, were staunch believers 
in every kind of miracle. When Buddhism became 
a rival faith in India, the Brahmans twitted the 
Buddhists with not being able to perform such miracles 
as they performed, and still profess to perform. But 
what did Buddha say to his disciples, when they asked 
bis permission to perform such miracles, as making 
seeds to sprout, healing diseases, sitting in the air, or 
ascending to the clouds ? At one time he does not 
seem to question the possibility of acquiring super- 
natural powers (iddhi), but he says that the only way 
to them lies through the eightfold noble path,as it were, 
through much prayer and fasting. At other times he 
forbids his disciples to do anything of the kind, but 
he allows them instead to perform one miracle, which 
may be called the greatest moral miracle. ' Hide your 
good deeds,' he says, *and confess before the workl 
the sins you have committed.' That was in Buddha's 
eyes the only miracle which his disciples might safely 
be allowed to perform ; everything eise he left to the 
Brä.hmans, who might perform signs and wonders to 
please and to deceive the multitude. 

Miracles oondemned by Christ. 

Andwhat did the founder of Christianity say, when 
asked to perform miracles, in the sense ascribed to 
that Word by the multitude ? * An evil and adulterous 
generation,' he said, *seeketh after a sign.' And again, 
' Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe,' 

Z2 
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Such utterances from the founders of the three 
great religions should at all events make us pause 
and reflect what the true meaning of a mirade was in 
the beginning. It was not the supernatural forced 
and foisted into the natural; it was the natural 
perceived as the supematural ; it was the reading of 
a new and deeper meaning both in the workings of 
nature and in the acts of inspired men ; it was the 
recognition of the Divine, reflected in the light of 
common day. 

A French philosopher and poet, Amiel, has truly 
said : ' A miracle depends for its existence fax more 
on the subject who sees, than on the object that is 
seen. A miracle is a perception of the soul, the vision 
of the divine behind nature. There is no miracle for 
the indifferent. Religious souls only are capable of 
recognising the finger of God in certain events.' 

And even Cardinal Newman admits that we might 
be satisfied with the populär view of a miracle, ' as an 
event which impresses upon the mind the immediate 
presence of the Moral Governor of the world ' (Apo- 
logia, p. 305). Is it not clear then that in the eyes of 
those who believe in the omnipresence of the Moral 
Governor of the world, miracles, in the ordinary sense 
of the Word, have become impossible, and that to them 
either every event is miraculous or no event can 
claim that name. Before the great miracle of the 
manifestation of God in nature, all other miracles 
vanish. There is but one etemal miracle, the reve- 
lation of the Infinite in the finite. 
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The Supernatnral tm Vatural. 

But while on one side a study of Natural Religion 
teaches us that much of what we are inclined to class 
as natural, to accept as a matter of course, nay to pass 
by as unmeaning, is in reality füll of meaning, is füll 
of God, is, in fact, truly miraculous, it also opens our 
eyes to another fact, namely that many things which 
we are inclined to class as supernatural, are in reality 
perfectly natural, perfectly intelligible, nay inevitable, 
in the growth of every religion. 

Thus it has been the chief object of my lectures to 
show that the concept of God arises by necessity in 
the human mind, and is not, as so many theologians 
will have it, the result of one special disclosure, 
granted to Jews and Christians only. It seems to 
me impossible to resist this conviction, when a com- 
parative study of the great religions of the world 
shows US that the highest attributes which we claim 
for the Deity are likewise ascribed to it by the Sacred 
Books of other religions. 

This is either a fact or no fact, and, if it is 'a fact, 
no conscientious scholar would in our days try to 
explain it away by saying that the poets of the Veda, 
for instance, had borrowed their concept of God and 
His essential attributes from the Jews. 

I have never been able to understand the object of 
these futile endeavours. Do we lose anything, if we 
find that what we hold to be the most valuable truth 
is shared in and supported by millions of human 
beings ? Ancient philosophers were most anxious to 
Support their own belief in God by the unanimous 
testimony of mankind. They made the greatest 
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efForts to prove that there was no race so degraded 
and barbarous as to be without a belief in something 
Divine. Some modern theologians, on the contrary, 
seem to grudge to all religions but their own the 
credit of having a pure and true, nay any concept of 
God at all, quite forgetful of the fact that a truth 
does not cease to be a truth because it is accepted 
universally. I know no heresy more dangerous to 
true religion than this denial that a true concept of 
God is within the reach of every human being, is, in 
fact, the common inheritance of mankind^ however 
fearfully it may have been misused and profaned by 
Christian and non-Christian nations. 

Coniiuoxi elements of all Sellgions. The Ten 

Ck>in m an fl m entm. 

And this universal consensus is not restricted to 
the concept of God only. Many of the moral com- 
mandments, which we are accustomed to consider as 
communicated to mankind by a special revelation, 
such as the Ten Coviviandments, for instance, occur, 
sometimes in almost the same words, in the Sacred 
Books of other religions also. Instead of being 
surprised, or, what is still worse, being disappointed 
by that discoveiy, would it not be perfectly awful if 
it were otherwise ? Or can anybody really persuäde 
himself that what we call the heathen-world had to 
wait and borrow from the Jews such commandments 
as ' Thou shalt not steal,' ' Thou shalt not kill,' ' Thou 
shalt not bear false witness ' ? 

When people are told that the Buddhists have their 
Ten Commandments, the Dasa^ila, they are startled 
at once by the number ten. But we shall see that 
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this number ten is a mere accident. The next step 
iB to suppose that these Ten Commandments must 
have been borrowed from the Jews by some unknown 
subterraneous Channel, or, as some will have it, thät 
they constitute a fragment of that primeval revelation 
which, we are assured, was given once and onee only 
to the human race, but preserved in its entirety and 
purity by the Jews alone. All these are utterly 
futile defences, thrown up to guard against piirely 
imaginary dangers. 

We have only to look at the so-called Ten Com- 
mandments of the Buddhists to see that they could 
not possibly have been borrowed from the Bible. 
They are divided into three classes ; five for the 
laity at large, three more for what we should call 
religious people, and two more for the priests. Every 
man who calls himself a follower of Buddha must 
vow — 

1. Not to destroy life. 

2. Not to steal. 

3. To abstain from all unchastity. 

4. Not to lie, deceive, or bear false witness. 

5. To abstain from intoxicating drinks. 

A layman of higher aspirations must promise in 
addition — 

6. Not to eat food at unseasonable times, that is, 
after the mid-day meal. 

7. Not to dance, not to sing light songs ; in fact, 
to avoid worldly dissipation. 

8. Not to wear any kind of ornament, not to use 
any scents or perfumes ; in short, to avoid whatever 
tends to vanity. 

The priest, or as it would be more correct to render 
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Kiikahu, the friar or tnendicant, haa to obey two 
eomiDandtnents, viz. — 

9. To aleep on a hard aod low couch. 

10. To live in volantary poverty. 

You see at onee how impossible it would be ta 
sappose tbat the Buddhistg had borrowcd Üiese ten 
commajidments from the Ten Commandments of the 
Old Testament. The most eesential commandmente. 
no doubt, are tbere : ' Tbou sbalt do no murder,' 
'Thou ahalt not commit adultery,' 'Thou shalt not 
ste&l,' ' Thou shalt not bear false witness against thj 
neighbour,' and poasibly, ' Thou shalt not covet.' But 
doee any atudent of the history of civilised or nn- 
civilised nations realiy suppose tbat these commEJiil- 
ments required what is called & special revelatioD, and 
timi they were not ongraved on tho tablets of tb* 
hnmau heart, before they had been engraved on Ute 
tableta of stone on Moont Horeb? 

And how could we acconnt for the abaence of the 
other commandments, some of them tbe most charac- 
teriatic of the Decalogue? The fifth commandment, 
' Honour thy father and mother,' is one that is oA6n 
inculcated by Buddha in bia numerous sermons, yet 
it finds no place in the Dasa^ila of the BaddhiBt«; 
while another teli^on, that of Confaeina in Chins, 
may be said to be mainly founded on that command- 
ment, on what he calls filial piety, the honour paid ty 
children to their fathers and motbere. 

In tbe Vedic literature we find nothing correepond- 
ing to the ten commandments. Nevertbeless, all 
the essential commandments were known to the 
ancient HinduB quite aa mnch as to tbe Jewe and the 
Buddhists. Five of them are often comprehended 
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under the name of * the summary of Manu*s laws for 
the four castes.' These are (Manu X. 63) — 

1. Abstention from injuring. 

2. Veracity. 

3. Abstention from unlawfully appropriating. 

4. Purity. 

'5. Control of the organs of sense. 
Here the first commandment corresponds to the 
sixth in the Decalogue, and to the general command- 
ment of ahimsä, not injuring, among the Buddhists. 
The second corresponds to the ninth of the Decalogue, 
the third to the eighth, the fifth to the seventh, while 
the fourth, which enjoins purity, cannot be matched 
in the Decalogue. But besides these five command- 
ments, there are four or fiv,e others which, in the Vedic 
literature, appear in the shape of the great sacred acts 
incumbent upon every member of society. These so- 
called Mahäya^Tzas, as described in the Brähmarias 
(Äat. Br. XL 5, 6), consist of — 

1. Daily offering of Bali to the seven classes of 
beings (Bhüta-yagrwa). 

2. Daily gift of food to men (Manushya-yagr/?a). 

3. Daily oflfering to the Manes, accompanied by the 
exclamation Svadhä, which may consist even of a 
vessel with water only (PitW-ya^rwa). 

4. Daily oblation to the gods, accompanied by the 
exclamation Svähä, which may consist of a piece of 
woöd only (Deva-yagr/?a). 

5. Daily recitation for the -Kishis (Brahma-yagr/?a). 
Here we see that the worship of the gods, though 

not enjoined in the form of a command, is clearly 
implied, because the neglect of the five daily sacrifices 
entailß sin. The daily ofFerings to the Manes are in 
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reality a continuation of the honour due to father and 
mother du ring life, while the daily giving of food to 
men and even to other beings implies, to a certain 
extent, the absence of covetousness which is enjoined 
in the last commandment of the Deealogue. 

There is, therefore, in the commandments of the 
Brähmans both more and less than in the Ten Com- 
mandments. As the Brähmans had not arrived at 
the exclusive worship of one national God, and had 
never excelled in making images, the first command- 
ment not to worship other gods, and not to make 
graven images, is naturally absent in India. The 
danger of using the name of God in vain, seems 
likewise to have been unknown in Vedic times. 
The duty to honour father and mother is almost 
taken for granted, and when it is mentioned, it is 
generally joined with the command to honour the 
teachers also. On the other band, the duty of kind- 
ness towards all men, and even towards animals, and 
lastly the duty of honouring the dead, are passed over 
in the Deealogue ^. 

If Comparative Theology has taught us anything, 
it has taught that there is a common fund of truth 
in all religions, derived from a revelation that was 
neither confined to one nation, nor miraculous in the 
usual sense of that word, and that even minute coin- 
cidences between the doctrines^ nay, between the 
external accessories of various religions, need not be 
accounted for at once by disguised borrowings, but 
can be explained by other and more natural causes. 

Very often we find that what at first sight seems 

^ See on all this Professor Leist in his excellent work, Jus Oentiwn^ 
pp. 247-384. 
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identical in two religions, is in reality not identical, 
-when we succeed in tracing it back to its original 
source. Many of the similarities between the lives 
of Cbriust and Buddha, for instance, of which we have 
heard so much of late, belong to that class. They 
are at first sight puzzling, nay startling, but they 
generally become quite natural, if subjected to the 
examination of a scholarlike criticism. 

SimilaxltieB 1>etween dirlstianity and Buddhlsxu. 

I shall try to give you one specimen at least of 
what I mean by scholarlike criticism, for it is really 
high time that an end should be put to the uncritical 
mixing up of Buddhism and Christianity, which, if 
true, would upset neariy all we know of the real his- 
tory of the ancient religions of the world. As Buddhism 
is about five centuries older than Christianity, it is 
Christianity only that could have been the borrower, 
if borrowing had taken place at all ; and I ask, by 
what historical Channel could Buddhism have reached 
Palestine in the first Century before our era? Bud- 
dhism is an historical religion, and so is Christianity. 
No one, I suppose, would write about Christianity 
who has not read the New Testament. Why then 
should so many people write about Buddhism, without 
reading the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, or, at least, 
those large portions of it which have been translated 
into English and published in my series of the * Sacred 
Books of the East ' ? Why should they instead read 
fanciful novels, or worse than imaginary accounts of 
Mahatmas and Theosophists which, if they contain a 
few grains of Buddhism, contain tons of rubbish 
and trash? It is a shame to see so beautiful a re- 
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ligion as Buddhism certainly is in many of its parts, 
misrepresented, caricatured, nay, degraded by many 
of those who call themselves Neo-buddhists or Theo- 
8ophists,and who by their own ignorance try to impose 
on the ignorance and credulity of the public. 

Let US take one instance. Mr. Oswald Felix writes, 
' that according to the Lalita-Vistara, which is one of 
the Sacred Books of Buddhism, or, more correctly of 
Northern Buddhism or Bodhism, Buddha converted 
his first disciples, half of them formerly foUowers of 
his precursor, Rudraka, while sitting under a fig-tree. 
The first disciples of Christ were seceders from the 
followers of John the Baptist, the precursor of the 
world-renouncing Messiah. " I have seen you under 
the fig-tree," says Jesus, when his converts introduce 
Nathanael. Nathanael then at once recants his doubts. 
Sitting under the sacred fig-tree is one of the mystic 
tokens of Buddhist Messiahship/ 

So far Mr. Oswald Felix, who is, I must say, one 
of the more conscientious and faii'-minded students of 
Buddhism. But let us now examine the case more 
closely. That the founders of the Christian and 
Buddhist religions should both have had precursors, 
ean hardly be called a very startling coineidence, 
particularly when we consider how different was the 
relation of John the Baptist to Christ from that of 
Rudraka to Buddha. But that the Buddhist and 
the Christian Messiah should both have converted 
their disciples under a fig-tree, does sound stränge, 
and, being without any apparent motive, would seem 
to require some explanation. If there was borrowing 
on this point between the two religions, it could only 
liave been on the Christian side, for Buddha died 
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477 B.C., and the Buddhist Canon was settled, as we 
saw, in the third Century B.c. under king Äsoka. 

But let US look more carefuUy into this matter. 
That Buddha should be represented as sitting under 
a fig-tree is most natural in India. He was for a time 
a hermit. Hermits in India Kved under the shelter 
of trees, and no tree in India gave better shelter than 
what we call the Indian fig-tree. Different Buddhas 
were supposed to have been sitting under different 
trees, and were distinguished afterwards by the trees 
i^vhich they had chosen as their own. 

There would seem to be no similar explanation for 
Christ sitting and teaching under a fig-tree, and hence 
the conclusion that this account must have been bor- 
rowed from the Buddhist scriptures seems not alto- 
gether unreasonable. The fig-tree in Palestine has 
little in common with the fig-tree in India, nor do 
we ever hear of Jewish Rabbis sitting under trees 
while teaching. 

But are we really told that Christ sat under a fig- 
tree ? Certainly not. The words are, * Jesus answered 
and Said unto him, "Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wert under the fig-tree, I saw thee.** ' 
Where is then the coincidence, and where the necessity 
of admitting that the Christian story was borrowed 
from the Buddhists ? People who compare the gospels 
of Buddha and Christ ought at all events to be ac- 
quainted with the New Testament. Nathanael hap- 
pened to be under a fig-tree when he was first seen 
by Christ. That fig-tree was not an Indian fig-tree, 
nor was it the shelter under which Christ sat when 
choosing His disciples. 

Much as has been made of this, there seems to me 
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nothing left that requires explanation, nothing to 
Support the theory that two religions, so diametrically 
opposed to each other on the most essential points, 
could have borrowed such accounts one firom the 
other, whether Buddhism from Christianity, or Chris- 
tianity from Buddhism. 

I do not mean to say that all similarities between 
Buddhism and Christianity have been fully accounted 
for as yet. It would not be honest to say so. All 
I say is that most of them have been, and that the 
rest are not such as to justify us in admitting an 
historical intercourse between India and Palestine 
before the rise of Christianity ^. 

The real coincidences, not only between Christianity 
and Buddhism, but between all the religions of the 
worid, teach us a very different lesson. They teach 
US that all religions spring from the same soil — the 
human heart, that they all look to the same ideals, 
and that they are all surrounded by the same dangers 
and diffieulties. Much that is represented to us as 
supernatural in the annals of the ancient religions of 
the World beeomes perfectly natural from this point 
of view. 

Divine cluuracter ascribed to the Founders of Beligions. 

For instance, the founders of most, if not of all reli- 
gions were after a time believed in as superior beings, 
as superhuman or divine, in the old-world sense of the 
Word. An ordinary birth, therefore, was not considered 
sufficient, nor, in many instances, an ordinary death. 
All this is perfectly natural, it is almost inevitable. 

If I say that it is almost inevitable, this might be 

^ See Appendix XV. 
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called a mere assertion or a theory, and the Science 
of Religion, as I have often said in my lectures, deals 
not in theories, but in facts only. These facts, which 
speak with a louder voice than any theories, are 
coUected from historical documents, and it is in them 
that we must learn to study the origin and growth of 
religions, and all the accidents that befall them, when 
entrusted to the keeping of weak mortals, call them 
laymen or priests. 

Baddlia'8 Birth. 

Let US begin with the birth of Buddha. At first 
it is no more than the birth of a prince, the son of the 
Kajah of Kapila vastu. He is certainly the first-born 
child of his mother, and it was in that sense that 
first-born children were often called the children of 
virgin mothers. Thus even Moses is called in the 
Talmud the son of a virgin. When Mahä-mäyä, the 
wife of king ySuddhodana, was near her confinement, 
we are told ^ that she expressed a wish to go to Deva- 
daha, the city of her own people. The king, saying, 
* It is goöd,' consented, and had the road from Kapila- 
vastu to Devadaha made piain and decked with arches 
of plain-trees, and well-filled waterpots, and flags, and 
banners. And seating the queen in a golden palan- 
quin, carried by a thousand attendants, he sent her 
away with a great retinue. When approaching the 
Lumbini grove, the queen was carried in, and when 
she came to the monarch Sal-tree of the glade, she 
wanted to take hold of a branch of it, and the branch 
bending down approaehed within reach of her band. 
Stretching out her band, she took hold of the branch, 

^ See Buddhist Birth-StorieSy p. 65. 
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.■:■:-.:. -i V. .!-: :--^r :. -:.-. likr An«: :&::&. l athr i. «iressed. 

a:. i S.L : ir-*,'; .1 i.--:. e.r. .: liil L^r oii a couch in the 



■ I: v>::r.-; -. . :rl > ..!:..: i-.-r. - :hit :i?-:T'iir:z ":•;■ th«r KMrän th" 
::. * :. . .- :..'■-:-. 1 . '.< -.- : 1'. -r ir. t :_ -.- r : Bu i LLd. w^ ^ ■!- 1 i vt Trri wLiK 
-*..i:.'i..'.i* -r. i-.r -i ir-:*. Lii^i :l.i: -.vjtrrr ^L.uli Ljv^r irrt^arnrnl f.-nL 
i-.r ".':.': vrr.'.-:!: :" zl. .'.':.-:t ani .lili. St^ th-r ^Viniri. tran?liit»-«i bv 
P.i !;.'.':.-. :. h. A.. v .1 :t j., -l^ : • An-i :Lt :ärj--ir pain-« -jan:».- uj.-T'Ii h-r 
rtt rii«: ir\>i.'r: •.: a. : .-.'r:. -*:>.-. ^r. i -L-.- sii-i. "O thit I ha-i diir«! h^rf-rv 
t.lji-.. h.r.'l V,»r-ri f r _•■•:*:•.- Tx ■ ur -. : ::-:i-d '." and L-e- «.-ailed to ht-r fr-m 
b«ij'rÄ».r. }i«:r. "Orivv-; n-t. f-.r thy Lord ha* pla-^rd-a strv^ani >.«^neaih 
thy f.;<;r. : and -hak^.- towardi tL>rr: thv trunk -i-f th-e palni-tn>-. it will 
drop iip';rj tJj':«: fr»;-h dat'.--; üt t'".- gather : sv eat. and drink. an-l 
*:\i**:r thifi'; ':y<: ; arid if thou -tiould-st s-i^ any in«.'rtal. say. • Vorily. 
I hav: w'r.'.tA to th*: M'.-r«:iful Ont- a fast, and I will n«."t »peak ti"- 
'lay witJi a human ^^:irJ;2.' " ' S*:»:- also G. R-seh. /'■r J-si^/'j-i-m •" 
J'-.f.a/n, in 77'/'./'/y< './"; .'■:^.'</'.^/• '</«ci Kii*ikr>', l-sTÖ. f»p. 437 StHij. Ht- p«jic> 
out tliat. in t.Ji«: h'.'u.n. infunti'it: the child Jesus, «"»n the thirddavi'fth- 
Klitfht into Kgypt, caused a palm-tree to bend down its fruitdaden 
•h<5H iiito the handä of Mary, and a spring of water to i^^Uf 
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orolden mansion of the Silver Hill. There ehe saw 
the future Buddha, who had become a süperb white 
elephant, aseending the Silver Hill, entering the 
golden mansion, and after thrice doing obeisance, 
gently striking her right aide and seeming to enter 
her womb. 

This was at first a dream only, but it was soon 
ßhanged into a reality. In later aecounts we are 
told that Buddha really entered his mother s right side 
a^ ä white elephant, and this incamation has become 
one of the favourite scenes in Buddhist sculptures. 

At the time of this wonderful incamation, we are 
further told that the worlds shook, and that an im- 
measurable light appeared in the ten thousand worlds ! 
The blind reeeived their sight, as if from very longing 
to behold his glory. The deaf heard the noise. The 
dumb spake one with another. The crooked became 
straight. The lame walked *. 

These miraculous stories connected with the birth 
of Buddha are all the more surprising in Buddhism, 
because they seem so objectless. They are never used 
as a proof of Buddha's divine character, for Buddha's 
was high above all gods, nor are they quoted in Sup- 
port of the truth of the doctrines which he preached 
later in life. When we think of the exalted character 
of Buddha's teaching, we wonder what he would have 
Said if he could have seen the fabulous stories of his 
birth and childhood. 

BlrtlL of Mali4vira. 

Still more extraordinary is the birth of Buddha's 
contemporary, Mahävira, the reputed founder of 

* For the rest of this quotation see Appendix XV, p. 392. 
(2) Aa 
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(Fftinisiii^ After bis firat incaniation, he is actiaally 
innsferred fiom one moÜier, who belonged to fhe 
Cftste of the Brfthnums, to another who belonged to 
the eaate of Üie E^Bhatriyas, becanse — and Hob is YBtj 
significant — the Eahairiyas were then consideied u 
more noble tiian the Brfthmans. And when at hst 
he is bom, ihere is a divine Instre originated by maiiy 
desoending and aweending gods and goddesses, aad in 
ihe oniTeiBe, lesplendent» wiih one light, the eonfiox 
of gods oocadoned gieat oonfnsion and noise. In that 
night in which the -veneiable ascetic Mah&viia im 
bom, many demons inVaiaramafia's Service, belonipiig ^ 
to the animal world, rained down on the palaoe cf 
king Siddhftitha one great shower of .süver, gcäi, 
diamonds, clothes, omaments, leaves, flowers, frdti; 
aeeds, garlands, perfomes, sandal, powder, and richeB. 
It is the story of Buddha, only carried to greoter 
extremes. 

Xoliainiiied's Birth. 

We saw before how opposed Mohammed was to all 
miracles, falsely so called. But in the later accounts 
of his lifo we read of many miraculous events which 
accompanied his birth. We are told^ that a Jew in 
Jathrib (Medina) called his friends together on the 
morrow after Mohammed's birth, and said to them: 
'This night the star has risen under which Ahmed 
^iU be bom/ Before his birth a spirit appeared to 
bis mother, Amina, saying: *Thy child will be the 
lord of this people. Say at his birth, " I place him ^ 
under the protection of the Only One against ihe ' 

^ öaina-sütras, in S. B, E., vol. xxii. pp. 191, 261. 
*^ Krehl, Das Leben des Mohammed, p. 1. 
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wickedness of all enviers, and I call him Mohammed.** ' 
While she was with child, she is said to have seen a 
light which spread its rays from her, so that one could 
see by its lustre the Castles of Busra in Syria. 

Some Mohammedans now go so far as to believe 
that 'when the prophet was bom, the gods and 
goddesses and saints of heaven descended upon the 
earth^ praised and saluted him, and thanked his 
mother Amina.' Again^ one feels tempted to ask 
what Mohammed himself would have said to such 
gods and goddesses descending from heaven, he whose 
Chief doctrine was that there is but one God, and 
Mohammed His prophet. 

Other Fropliets. 

But these superstitions are not confined to Buddha 
and Mahä-vira, both bom in the sixth Century b. c, or 
to Mohammed, who was bom in the sixth Century A.D. 
In much more modern times, and in the broad day- 
light of history, the same stories spring up and are 
believed. Nänak, for instance, was the founder of 
the Sikh religion ; he lived in the sixteenth Century, 
and was a contemporary of our reformers. Yet we 
read of him that when he was bom (a.D. 1469, April- 
May), in a moonlight night at an early hour, while 
yet about a watch of the night was remaining, un- 
beaten sounds were produced at the gate of the Lord, 
thirty-three crores of gods paid homage, the sixty- 
four Yoginis, the fifty-two heroes, the six ascetics, 
the eighty-four Siddhas, the nine Nsithas, all paid 
homage, because a great devotee has come to save 
the World ^. 

^ See Trumpp, Ädi-Qranth, pp. ii, vii, IL. 

A a 2 
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^aitanya, Übe founder of one of the most populär 
modern Systems of religion in India, is a still later 
and perfectly historical character. He was bom in 
1485. Tet bis birth also could not oscape tbe miracu- 
lous balo wbicb is considered essential to every founder 
of a new religion or of a new sect. At bis birtb also, as 
bis followers assure ns, ' men from all sides began to 
send presents. SsM, bis motber, saw in tbe beavens 
beings witb spiiitoal bodies making adoration. There 
was an eclipse wben tbe cbild was bom, and tbe men 
of tbe World sbouted aloud. Tbe women also eried 
tbe name of Hari, and made somids of Hooloos. The 
saants of beaven danced and played music witb joy \' 

Tbese are facts, — I do not mean tbe miracles them- 
selves, but tbe poetical tendency of man wbicb, with- 
out any tbougbt of fraud, is led on irresistibly to tbese 
imaginary representations of tbe birtb of great beroes 
and propbets^, even of tbose wbo were tbemselves 
most opposed to the idea of appealing to signs and 
wonders in support of the truth of their doctrines. 

The Birtli of Christ. 

Sbould we besitate then to assign the same origin 
to tbe aecounts of the birth of Ohrist which were 
preserved in some of the Apocryphal Gospels, while 
some of them bave aetually found their way, we do 
not know through wbat Channels, into two of cur 
Synoptical Gospels? 

Wben we tbink of the exalted character of Christ's 



* AsicUic BesearcheSy xvi. p. 111. 

•inoilar cases are mentioned by E. Carpenter in The Synoptic 
pp. 252 seq. 
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teaching, may we not ask ourselves once more, What 
would He have said if He had seen the fabulous 
siories of His birth and childhood, or if He had 
thought that His divine character would ever be made 
to depend on the historical truth of the Evangdm 
Infantiae ? 

It is due to the same psychological necessities of 
human nature, under the inspiring influence of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, that so many of the true signs and 
wonders performed by the founders of religion have so 
often been exaggerated, and, in spite of the strongest 
protests of these founders themselves, degraded into 
mere jugglery. It is true that all this does not form 
au essential element of religion, as we now understand 
religion. Miracles are no longer used as arguments in 
Bupport of the truth of religious doctrines. Miracles 
have often been called helps to faith, but they have 
as ofben proved stumbling-blocks to faith, and no one 
would in our days venture to say that the truth as 
taught by any religion must stand or fall with certain 
prodigious events which may or may not have hap- 
pened, which may or may not have beien rightly 
apprehended by the followers of Buddha, Christ, or 
Mohammed. 

Dr. Boliert Xiee. 

Let me quote here the words of an eminent Scotch 
divine, whose memory is still widely loved and revered, 
I believe, the late Dr. Robert Lee. His Life, written 
by Dr. Story, is probably known to most of you. On 
one occasion, a gentleman undei*took a long joumey 
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to gain bis advice on a point that troubled him. He 
could not bring himself to a belief in the Christian 
miracles. * I asked him/ Dr. Lee said, * if he believed 
the doctrines which the miracles were designed to 
recommend and illustrate.' On receiving a reply in 
the affirmative, the wise spiritual guide added : ^ Then 
for you, belief in the miracles themselves is un- 
necessary. To lead to such belief was their purpose ; 
it is sufficient, if that is attained.' 

Far more important, however, than the discovery of 
a number of outward coincidences between the miracles 
of vai'ious religions, is another lesson which a com- 
parative study of the religions of the world has taught 
US, namely, that there is a common fund of truth in 
the most essential doctrines which they teach. 

Tbe Hiffliest Coxnmandnients. 

We saw before how the most important of the 
Ten Commandments could be traced in Buddhism and 
other religions of the world, while the idea that they 
must have been borrowed from the Jews was shown 
to be utterly untenable. 

But what has been proved with regard to the Ten 
Commandments of the Cid Testament, is equally true 
with regard to the fundamental commandment of 
Christianity. 'Love thy neighbour as thyself,' has 
long been proved to form an integral part of that 
eternal religion which has never been quite extinct in 
the human heart, and has found utterance, more or 
less perfect, by the mouths of many prophets, poets, 
and philosophers. 

I shall here quote one instance only, We read in the 
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Confucian Analects, XV. 23 1, *Tsze-kung asked, saying, 
"Is there one word which may serve as a rule of 
practice for all one's life ? " The Master said : " Is not 
reciprocity such a word? What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others." ' 

How difficult Confucius considered this rule of 
life, is shown in the same Analects, V. 11. Here 
Tsze-kung is introduced as saying, ' What I do not 
wish men to do to me, I also wish not to do to men,* 
But the Master replied : * Tsze, you have not attained 
to that.' 

The Talmud says that when a man once asked 
Shamai to teach him the Law in one lesson, Shamai 
drove him away in anger. He then went to Hillel 
with the same request. Hillel said, * Do unto others 
«B jtm woukl have oÜiers do unto you. This is the 
whole Law ; the rest, merely commentaries upon it ^.* 

But we may go one step further still. The com- 
mandment, not only to love our neighbour, but to 
love our enemy, and to retum good for evil, the most 
sublime doctrine of Christianity, so sublime, indeed, 
that Christians themselves have declared it to be too 
high for this world, can be shown to belong to that 
universal code of faith and morality from which the 
greatest religions have drawn their strength and life. 

Let me first quote the words of Christ^: *You 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. 

' But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that cui'se you, do good to them that hate you, and 

^ Legge, The Life and Teachings ofConfuciuSj p. 111. 

* See Sir John Lubbock, T?ie Pleasures o/Li/ey vol. ii. pp. 226. 

3 St. Matthew v. 43. 
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pray for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you. 

*That you may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust.' 

Let US now consult a religion which cannot possibly 
be suspected of havlng borrowed anything from 
Christianity. Let us take Taoism, one of the three 
great religions of China, such as we know it from the 
writings of Lao-tze, who lived about 600 b.c. His 
birth also, you may remember, was represented as 
very miraculous, more miraculous perhaps than that 
of any other religious teacher. As I explained in my 
first course of Gifford Lectures, Lao-tze was believed to 
have been seventy years old when he was bom, and 
to have actually come into the world with a head of 
grey hair^. Yet all this was probably not meant 
to convey more than that Lao-tze was a wise child, 
as wise as a man of seventy. 

In chapter sixty-three of the Tao-te-king, Lao-tze 
says in so many words: 'Recompense injury with 
kindness ; ' or, as Julien translates, * H venge ses 
injures par des bienfaits^.' 

How widely spread and how old this doctrine 
must have been in China, we may gather from some 
curious remarks made by Confucius, the contemporary 
of Lao-tze, and the founder or reformer of the national 
religion of China. Li the Analects ^ (bk. xiv.c. 36), we 
read : 

^ It was believed that Moses addressed his mother soon after his 
birth. See Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamentij p. 146 ; Rösch, 
1. c, p. 489. 

^ See Balfour, The Bivine Classic oj l^au-Hwj,, ^. 3X5^ 
^ Legge, I, c, p. 113. 
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^ Some one said, " What do you say concerning 
the principle that injury should be recompensed with 
kindness ? " The Master said : " With what then will 
you reeompense kindness ? " Reeompense injury with 
justice, and kindness with kindness/ 

This is evidently the language of a philosopher 
rather than of a religious teacher. Confucius seems 
to have perceived that to love our enemies is almost 
beyond human nature, and he declares himself satisfied 
therefore with demanding justice to our enemies — and 
-who does not know how difficult it is to fulfil even 
that commandment? 

However, the true prophets who thought *not so 
much of what men are as what men ought to be, 
insisted on love, or, at all events, on pity for our 
enemies, as the highest virtue. Thus Buddha said: 
' Let a man overcome evil by good ; let him over- 
come the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. . . 
For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; 
hatred ceases by love ; this is an cid rvle ^/ 

Bemark here again the same expression, that the 
commandment to overcome hatred by love is an old 
rule in the eyes of Buddha, as it was in the eyes of 
Confucius. What then becomes of the attempts to 
show that the doctrine of love towards our enemies 
must have been borrowed, wherever we find it, from 
the New Testament, as if that doctrine would become 
less true, because other religions also teach it, or 
because it had been revealed, in the truest sense of 
that Word, to aU who had eyes to see and hearts to 
love. It is truth that makes revelation, not revelation 
that makes truth. 

1 Dhammapada XVII. 223, in S. JB. £., vol, x. p. 5^ \ Jottika TaVvis^ 
hy Jdorriß, p, 7. 
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So far firom trying by more or less specious argu- 
menta to claim this doctrine as the exclusive property 
of Christianity, we should rather welcome it, wherever 
we meet it. 

The Hitopadesa, a Sanskrit coUection of fables, is,in 
the foim in which we possess it, certainly far more 
modern than the New Testament. But if we read 
there : 

* Bar thy door not to the stranger, be he friend or be he foe, 
For the tree will shade the woodman, while his axe does lay 
it low/ 

is there any reasön "why we should say that it must 
have been borrowed from CSizistian sources? The 
same idea meets us again and again ivith varying 
metaphors taken from nature, such as it was in india, 
and nowhere eise. The sandal-wood tree was a tree 
peculiar to India, and thus the Indian poet teils us 
to love our enemies as the sandal tree sheds perfume 
on the axe that felis it. 

Hafiz, one of the greatest poets of Persia, might, no 
doubt, have taken his thoughts from the New Testa- 
ment. But, as Sir William Jones remarks, there is 
not the shadow of reason for supposing that the poet 
of Shiraz had borrowed his doctrine from the Chris- 
tians ^. This is a translation of some of his verses : 

'Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 
And störe with pearls the hand that brings thee woe : 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 
Imblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side : 
Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony shower 
With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower ; 
All nature calls aloud. Shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter and the railer bloss?* 

^ The Works of Sir William Jones, 1807, vol. iii. p. 243. 
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I have no time left to quote other instances, all 
showing that this, the highest truth of Christianity, 
had been reached independently by what we call the 
pagan religions of the world. When I call it the 
highest truth of Christianity, I am but quoting the 
language of well-known theologians who declai*e that 
this is the most sublime piece of morality ever given 
to man, and that this one precept is a sufficient proof 
of the holiness of the Gospel and of the truth of the 
Christian religion. 

So, no doubt, it is. But what shall we say then of 
the pagan religions which teach exactly the same 
doctrine ? 

Shall we say they borrowed it from Christianity ? 

That would be doing violenee to history. 

Shall we say that, though they use the same words, 
they did not mean the same thing? 

That would be doing violenee to our sense of truth. 

Conclnsion. 

Why not accept the fitcts such as they are ? At first, 
I quite admit, some of the facts which I have quoted 
in my lectures are start]ing and disturbing. But, 
like most facts which startle us from a distance, they 
lose their terror when we look them in the face, nay, they 
often prove a very Godsend to those who are honestly 
grappling with the difficulties of which religion is 
füll. Anyhow, they are facts that must be met, that 
cannot be ignored. And why should they be ignored ? 
To those who see no difficulties in their own religion, 
the study of other religions will create no new diffi- 
culties. It will only help them to appreciate more 
fully what they already possess. For with all that I 
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have Said in order to show that other religions also 
contain all that is necessary for salvation, it would be 
simply dishonest on my part were I to hide my 
conviction that the religion taught by Christ, and 
free as yet from all ecclesiastical fences and intrench- 
ments, is the best, the purest, the truest religion the 
World has ever seen. When I look at the world as it 
is, I often say that we seem to be living two thousand 
years before, not after Christ. 

To others again, whose very faith is founded on 
honest doubt, the study of other religions will prove 
of immense Service. If, in my present course of 
leetures, I have proved no more than that the concept 
of God, in its progress from the imperfect to the more 
and more perfeet, constitutes the inalienable birth- 
right of man ; that, without any special revelation, it 
was revealed to every human being, endowed with 
sense, with reason, and language, by the manifestation 
of God in Nature ; and that the admission of, and the 
belief in a real Agent in all the works of nature is 
found under various and sometimes stränge disguises 
in all the religions of the world ; if, I say, I have 
sueeeeded in proving this by facts, by facts taken 
from the Sacred Books of all nations, then my labour 
has not been in vain. We can now repeat the words 
which have been settled for us centuries ago, and 
whieh we have learnt by heart in our childhood — 'I 
believe in God the Father, Maker of heaven and earth,' 
with a new feeling, with the conviction that they 
express, not only the faith of the apostles, or of 
oecumenical Councils, but that they contain the Con- 
fession of Faith of the whole world, expressed in 
different ways, conveyed in thousands of languages, 
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but always embodying the same fundamental truth. 
I call it fundamental, because it is founded in the 
very natura of our mind, our reason, and our language, 
on a simple and ineradicable conviction that where 
there are acts there must be agents, and in the end, 
one Prime Agent, whom man may know, not indeed 
in bis own insci*utable essence, yet in bis acts, as 
revealed in nature. 

You may have wondered why in these lectures on 
Physical Religion I should have so often appealed to 
the Veda, the sacred book of the Brähmans. It was 
because nowhere eise can we watch the natural evolu- 
tion of the concept of God, as the Prime Agent of the 
World, better than in these ancient hymns. I have 
quoted many passages from them, showing how the 
simple observers of nature in India discovered the 
presence of supematural agents in the fire, the storm- 
wind, the sky, the dawn, and the sun ; how they 
called them by many names, but most frequently by 
that of deva, and how this name deva, meaning 
originally bright, after being applied to the brightness 
of the dawn, the sun, the sky, and the fire, became 
in the end to mean divine, is, in fact, the same word 
which we still use, as Bevs^ God. 

Let me finish by one more quotation from the same 
Veda, showing how these early observers of nature in 
India were not satisfied with a belief in many Devas, 
in many bright and beneficent agents, but were led on 
irresistibly to a belief in one Prime Agent, in one 
God. It is a precious line, and I shall quote it first in 
the original Sanskrit, as it may have been recited, 
three thousand years ago, in the silont grovcs watered 
by the waves of the sacred river Sarasvati : — 
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Y&h dey^shu ädhi dev&h 4iksih ^it. 
*He who above the gods^ was the one God^' 

Unless the whole chronology of Sanskrit literature 
is wrong, that line was composed in the north of 
India at least 1000 B.c. It was not the result of what 
historians mean by a special or supernatural revela- 
tion. It was the natural outcome of man's thoughts 
such as they had been fashioned in response to the 
impressions of nature. There was nothing artificial 
in it : it was simply what man could not help saying, 
being what he was, and seeing what he saw. If, as 
some philosophers teil us, man was wrong in this 
belief in God, then all we can say is that the whole 
World is a fraud, but a fraud beyond the ingenuity 
of any human detective. 

I say once more, in conclusion, what I have often 
Said in the course of these lectures, — the Science of 
Religion has to deal with facts, not with theories. 
The line from the Veda with which I close these 
lectures is a fact. It proves as a fact what I wished 
to establish, that the human mind, such as it is, and 
unassisted by any miracles except the eternal miracles 
of nature, did arrive at the concept of God in its 
highest and purest form, did arrive at some of the 
fundamental doctrines of our own religion. Whatever 
* the impregnable rock of scripture truth ' may be. 
here we have *the impregnable rock of eternal and 
universal truth/ ' There is a God above all the gods,' 
whatever their names, whatever their concepts may 
have been in the progress of the ages and in the 
growth of the human mind. Whoever will ponder on 

1 Rig-veda X. 121, 8. 
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that fact in all its bearings, will discover in time that 
a comparative study of the religions of the world has 
lessons to teach us which the study of no Single 
religion by itself can possibly teach, and that Lord 
Gifford's idea of founding Chairs of Natural Religion 
in the Universities of Scotland showed greater wisdom 
and a truer appreciation of the signs of the times than 
some of his critics have given him credit for. 
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P. 23. 

ABB PABTHTANS, PERSTANS, AND BACTEIANS 
MENTIONED IN THE VEDA 1 

Thcc Parthiaiui. 

We hear of a Vedic poet (VI. 27, 8) praising the liberality 
of the Pärthavas. But what proof is there that these were 
the ancestors of the Parthians, and what evidence that the 
Parthians had reached the frontiers of India at that early 
time 1 Pnthu is a familiär name of royal personages in 
Indian literature, and so is Pärtha. Prithu and PWthl 
occur as names of Vedic Rishis. Why then may not the 
Pärthavas be simply the people of Pn'thu 1 See Taitt. Br. 
I. 7, 7, 4 ; ÄaiÄp. Br. V. 3, 5, 4, 

lÜLB Perstans. 

The Persians have been suspected behind the name of 
Par«u and Pära«avya. We read in Rv. VIII. 6, 46 : 

«^atäm ahäm Tirindire sahäsram Pärrau S. dade rafdhämsi 
Yäfdvan4m. 

The poet, after praising the greatness of Indra, records a 
gift whicb he lias received for his Services, and says : 

* I have taken a hundred with Tirindira, a thousand with 
the Par^u, presents of the Yädvas.* 

Whether Tirindira and Par«u were the same person seems 
doubtful, though the Indian tradition has evidently taken 

(2) Bb 
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them in that sense \ Bat what evidence ia here for taking 
Tirindira Par^a for Tirindira, the Persian ? A similarity of 
sound exists, no doubt, between Tirindira and either Tira- 
bazos (Ludwig) or Tiridates (Weber), but Par^u never occun 
elsewhere in the sense of a Persian, and in the old names 
for Persia we never meet with a final u ^. It seems difficult 
on such evidence to bring Persians near the Pan^ab aboat 
1000 B.c.» 

Another name, Balhika, which occurs in the Atharva- 
veda, V. 22, 9, has been pointed out as possiblj showing an 
acquaintance of the author of that verse with the Bactrians. 
This name occurs frequently in later Sanskrit works as 
Bälhfka. New the original name of Bactria is Bdkiktri in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, Bdkhdhi in the Avesta, Baktra in 
Herodotus. It is seid that the change to Bdhr and BM^ 
the latter occurring in Moses of Chorene, could not have 
taken place tili about the beginning of the Christian era. 
This would bring the date of this verse in the Atharva-veda 
down to a very late date, provided always that Balhika is 
meant for the people of Bactria, provided also that the 
phonetic change can really be fixed chronologically, as Pro- 
fessor Nöldeke maintains. BaUch is the form used by Arabic 
writers for Bactria. 

* In the /Sänkhäyana Srauta Sütra XVI. 11, 20 we read — 

VatsaÄ Känvas Tirindire 
Pärasavye sanim sasana. 

^ Ludwig quotes Parsua from the obelisk of Salmaneser (855 b.c.). 

' In Rv. X. 86, 23, pärsuA ha n^ma mänavi', Parsu is used as a 
proper name. In I. 105, 8, X. 33, 2, pärsavaÄ may mean the ribs. 
A curious Compound occurs in VII. 83, 1, pithu-pärsava/t, but this 
has nothing to do with either Parthians or Persians, but seems to 
mean either with broad ribs or with broad weapons. Pärsu, mean- 
ing a rib, then a bent knife, a sickle, probably originally of bone, 
exists in a fuller form as parasü, the Greek ircAc/cvs. If this word, 
as has been supposed by Dr. Hommel, is the same as the Sumerian 
balag, the Babylon-Assyrian pilakku, which seems doubtful, we 
should have to admit that the Sumerians borrowed the word and 
the weapon from India. For hcdagy as far as we know, has no ety- 
mology in Sumerian, while parasü has a history in Sanskrit. 
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P. 26. 
SKYLAX AND THE FAETTES, THE PASHTU OB AF6HANS. 

There were several writers of the name of Skylax, which, 
considering its meamog, is rather stränge. The Periplus or 
Circumnavigation of Europe, Asia, and Libya, ascribed to 
Skylax, is a modern work ^, and does not contain anything 
aboat India. Amidst all the confusion, however, that has 
gaihered round the name of Skylax, two facts stand out, one 
recorded by Herodotus, the other by Aristotle. Aristotle ' 
knew of a Skylax, and that he had stated that among the 
Indians the kings are taller than the rest of the people. 
And Herodotus' teils us that when Darius Hystaspes (521- 
486) wished to know where the river Indus feil into the sea, 
he eent a naval expedition, and also Skylax, a man of 
Karyanda. * The ships,' he continues, * started from Kaspa- 
tjroB and the land of Paktyika down the river toward the 
east and the rising of the sun to the sea ; then sailing on 
the sea westward, they arrived in the thirtieth month at the 
place where the king of Egypt despatched the Phenicians, 
whom I before mentioned, to sail round Libya. After these 
persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians, and 
frequented this sea/ 

There are some facts in this statement of Herodotus which 
deserve more attention than they have hitherto received. 
First of all, there is no reason to doubt what he says about 
Skylax, and though Herodotus does not refer to an actual 

* OeograpK QrcBci Minores (Didot), vol. i. p. 15. 

" Polii. vii. 18, 1, Survtp iv *lv^ts iprj<ri ^kvKo^ ttvai robs ßcuTtXias 
TOffovToy iuufUpovras rwv dpxofJtfvwy, . . . It is curious that in the 
FeriphiB it is said of the Ethiopians, xal ßaai\t<fu airStv olros, hs hv 

« Herod. iv. 44. 

Bba 
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book written by him — he seldom refers to books — we know 
at all events that Herodotus knew the name of 'Ivdot or In- 
dians, the name of Kaspatj/ros, and the name of Paktyika. 
These are facts and names füll of meaning. The name of 
'Ivdot was mentioned first by Hekataeos, a Century before 
Herodotus. The B&me Paktyika, however, is new, and 
seems to be the old name of the Afghans. The Afghans 
call themsebres even now Pashtün in the West, PachtUn in 
the East, and this, by a regulär Frakritic assimilation, wonld, 
as Tmmpp ^ remarks, have "become Pathdn in Indian dialects. 
Whether the Pakthas mentioned in the Rig-veda (VII. 
18, 7) are the same race must remain doubtfol \ The per- 
sistence of some of these ancient national and local names, 
however, is quite marvellous, and shows a continuity of tra- 
dition even in places where we should least expect it. The 
old seats of the Paktyes seem to have extended westward 
into Arachosia ', and there they would really have been part 
of the Persian Empire*. Herodotus also teils us that Paktyes 
served in the Persian army. 

Still more curious, however, is the name of the town Kos- 
'patyroSy if known to Skylax. Everybody seems agreed that 
Herodotus wrote Kaspatyros by mistake for Ka^spapyros^ 
which is the name, used by Hekataeos, for what he calls 
ravhapiKrj iroKis, 'S,Kv6a>v a/crij, i. e. a town of the Gandart, the 
limit of the Scythians. In pyros of Kaspa-pyroSj the 
Sanskrit word pura, town, has been discovered. 

Lassen (I^. p. 515) and others after him have attempted 
to identify these Paktyes (Pakhtu) with Pahlava, a name of 
the ancient Persians, and to trace that name back to Pers. 
pahlüf side, Sk. parsu. But Quatrem^re seems to me to 



* Trumpp, Grammar qfthe Pasio (1873), p. xv. 
2 See Zimmer, Indisches Lehen, p. 430. 

' Trumpp, 1. c, p. xiii. 

* Lassen, I^. p. 509. 
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bave proved that Pahlava was really the old name of the 
Parthians. The name of Farthia occurs in the inscriptions 
of Darius and in Herodotus as the name of the province of 
Chorasan, so far as it belongs to Persia. Ardawan, the last 
king of Parthia, is called the Pahlavi, by Tabari, and 
Olshansen considered the Pehlevi langoage and aiphabet as 
Farthian. Eh and Ih, hr and hl, in Persian often represent 
an original rth and rt, e. g. puM, bridge=/>M<«4 ; jpuhlum = 
Sk. prathama, first, and Nöldeke, as we saw, tried to prove 
that this phonetic change took place in the first Century a. d. 
In that case no Sanskrit text in which Pahlava occurs — it 
does not oecur in the Rig-veda — could be earlier than that 
date. Pahlaya occurs in the Gimar inscription of Rudra- 
diman, which, as Bühler and Fleet have shown, is dated 
21-22 A.D.1 



APPENDIX III. 
P. 81. 

BUDDHIST PIL6BIMS ACQUAINTED WITH THE VEDA. 

Hiouen-thsang's Life and Travels were first made knowii 

through Stanislas Julien, in his great werk, Voyages des Pete- 

rina Bovddhistea, The first volume (1Ä53) contained Histoire 

dela vie de Hlouen-ihaang et de aes voyages dans VInde de- 

puts Van 629 jv^qu^en 645, par Hoei-li et Yen-thsong. The 

second and third voluraes (1857, 1858) contained Hiouen- 

thsang's Memoires sv/r les Contrees occidentales. The same 

work was afterwards translated into English by the Eev. 

Samuel Beal, under the title of Si-yu-ki, Buddhist Records of 

the Western World. See M. M., Buddhist Pilgrims (1857), 

in Sdected JSssays, vol. ii. p. 234. 

» See Bühler*s Translation of Manu, in S. B. E., vol. xxv. p. cxiv. 
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When speaking of the study of the Vedas, Hionen-tlißaDg 
says: — 

* The Brahmans study the four V^da /S'astras. The first 
is called Shau (longevity); it relates to the preservation of 
life and the regulation of the natural condition. The second 
is called Sse {8a4ynßce) ; it relates to the {rules of) sacrifice 
and prayer. The third is called Fing (jpefzce er regtiiaiion); 
it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military afi&iirs, and 
army regulations. The fourth is called Shu {secret mys- 
tertes) ; it relates to various brsmches of science, inccuitations, 
medicine ^. 

*The teachers (of these works) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they contain, 
and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They then ex- 
plain their general sense, and guido their pupils in under- 
standing the words which are difficult. They urge them on 
and skilfully conduct them. They add lustre to their poor 
knowledge, and stimulate the despon^ling. If they find that 
their pupils are satisfied with their aequirements, and so wish 
to escape to attend to their worldly duties, then they use 
means to keep them in their power. When they have 
finished their education, and have attained thirty years of 
age, then their character is formed and their knowledge ripe. 
AVhen they have secured an occupation, they first of all 
thank their master for his attention. There are some, 
deeply versed in antiquity, who devote themselves to elegant 
ßtudies, and live apart from the world, and retain the sim- 
plicity of their character. These rise above mundane pre- 
sents, and are as insensible to renown as to contempt of the 

* This acconnt is full of mistakes, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that Hiouen-thsang devoted his time in India chiefly to the study 
of Buddhist literature. It is very doubtful whether the four Vedas 
here mentioned were intended for the Äyur-veda, the Yagrur- 
veda, the Säma-veda, and the Atharva-veda, as Stanislas 
Julien suggested. 
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World. Their name having spread afar, the rulers appreciate 
them higlily, but are unable to draw them to the court. The 
chief of the country honours them on account of their (mental) 
gifts, and the people exalt their fame and render them uni- 
versal homage. This is the reason of their devoting them- 
selves to their studies with ardour and resolution, without 
any sense of fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on 
their own resources. Although they are possessed of large 
wealth, yet they will wander here and there to seek their 
subsistence. There are others who, whilst attaching value to 
letters, will yet without shame consume their fortunes in 
Wandering about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They 
squander their substance in costly food and clothing. Having 
no virtuous principle, and no desire to study, they are 
brought to disgrace, and their infamy is widely circulated.* 
(Beal, i. pp. 79 seq.) 

* To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 11, is a solitary 
hin. Formerly the JRishi Vyasa (Kwang-po) lived here in 
solitude. By excavating the side of the mountain he formed 
a house. Some poi*tions of the foundations are still visible. 
His dieciples still band down bis teaching, and the celebrity 
of his bequeathed doctrine still remains.* (Beal, ii. p. 148.) 

A very important passage, showing that Hiouen-thsang 
came in contact with Brahmans who knew the Veda, occurs 
in Julien*s translation, vol. i. p. 168. He there gives a short 
account of Sanskrit grammar, and in repeating the paradigm 
of bhav4mi, I am, he remarks that in the four Yedas, 
instead of the regulär form po-po-me, bhav4mas, we are, 
there occurs the form p'o-po-mo-sse. This can only be 
meant, not for bhav4mas, as Julien supposes, but for bha- 
vamasi, which is really the ancient Vedic form for the 
ist pers. plur. 

I-tsing, another Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India iu 
the seventh Century, likewise refers to the Vedas, and states 
that they were handed down by oral tradition. * The Brdh- 
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mans/ he writes, * revere the scriptures, namely the four 
Vedas, containing about 100,000 verses. These Vedas are 
banded down from mouth to mouth, not written on paper. 
There are in every generation some intelligent Brahmans 
who can recite these 100,000 verses.' 

APPENDIX IV. 
P. 61. 

SANSKEIT MSS. BOUGHT BY GUIZOT. 

'Paris, 10 Bue Billault, 
* l«»- Mars, 1869. 

* J'ai ^t6 heureux, Monsieur, de concourir k votre nomi- 
nation comme associ6 ^tranger de l'Institut. Pr^cis^ment 
r6t6 demier, j'avais lu vos Lectures ä la Royal Institti- 
tion, sur la science et la formation du langage, et j'avais 
6t^ extr^mement frapp6 de T^lövation, de la profondeur 
et de Tabondance des id^es que vous y avez expos^es. Je 
ne suis pas un juge comp^tent de vos travaux sur les Vedas, 
inais je me felicite d'avoir un peu contribu6 k vous en foumir 
les materiaux, et je vous remercie d'en avoir garde le Sou- 
venir. Mon seul regret est de ne vous avoir pas acquis 
vous-meme k la France. C'est une fortune que j'envie un 
peu ä TAngleterre, tout en lui en faisant mon compliment. 

*llecevez, Monsieur et savant confröre, Tassurance de ma 
consideration la plus distinguee. 

' GUIZOT.' 

APPENDIX V. 

P. 64. 
DATE OF THE PRATIÄAKHYA. 

I have tried to settle the date of the Rig-veda-pra- 
tisäkhya in the Introduction to my edition and translation 
of this work (1869). Nothing that has been discovered since 
has necessitated any change. If we accept the date of about 
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400 B. c, assigned hypothetically to Pänini, we are safe in 
placing OUT Präti^akhya before Panini, because he quotes it. 
(IntroductioD, p. 11 ; Histo^'y of Äncient Sanskrit Literaturen 
p. 140.) /^aunaka is the editor rather than tbe author of our 
Pratiaakbya. The authority for bis doctrines, and tbe author 
of the Pada-text is /S'akalya. Yaska, the author of tbe Ni- 
rukta, who is admitted by all scbolars to be anterior to 
Panini, quotes our /S'akalya as padakara, tbe maker of tbe 
text in which tbe words (pada) are divided. He is fuUy 
acquainted with the work done by tbe padaka.ra, he de- 
clares that tbe Sambita-text is based on tbe Pada-text, and 
be adds (I. 1 7) that tbe Pärsbada books of all sohools, i. e. 
the Prati«akbyas, are based on that Pada-text. The Pär- 
shada literature or the Präti^akbyas are therefore presup- 
posed by Yäska, and thougb Yäska may have been not much 
older than or even a contemporary only of tbe author of the 
Parsbadas, they must both have preceded the work of Päwini. 
We may therefore assign tbe period from about 400 to 500 
B. c. to the produetion of tbe Prati«äkbyas and other Pär- 
sbada works. 

APPENDIX VI. 

P. 65. 

MINUTIAE OP THE PRATIäIkHYA. 

Tbe observations of the Prätisakhya are most minute. 
For instance, in Sutra 465, certain words are enumerated 
which, if they stand at the beginning of a line, must always 
lengthen their final vowel. One of them is arÄ;a, which 
must become a,r kk, This applies to the wbole of tbe Rig- 
veda. But the author of tbe Pratisakhya adds, * there is an 
exception in the case of Bharadvä^a, that is, in tbe hymns of 
Bharadva^a in tbe sixtb Maric^ala. And so it is. In tbe 
sixtb Mam^ala (VI. 68, 9) all our MSS. have arÄ;a unchanged 
before deväya. 
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According to the Anuyakanukramani, yv. 32-35, the 
namber of Anuvakas in the ten Man(Zalas and the number of 
hymns is as foUows :— 



M.&nda.l& 


Anuvakas 


Suktaa 


1 


24 


191 


II 


4 


43 


ni 


5 


62 


IV 


5 


58 


V 


6 


87 


VI 


6 


75 


VII 


6 


104 


VIII 


10 


92 + 11 


TX 


7 


114 


X 


12 

85 


191 




1017 + 11 = 1028 



According to t. 36 the Bhashkala recension contained 
eight additional hymns, that is, 1017 4-8 = 1025. It is 
Gurions that the Aitareya-brahmana (VI. 24) speaks of eight 
Välakhilya hymns. This, however, does not prove that there 
were not more than these eight which were required for 
certain sacrifices, still less, that these eight were the same as 
the eight additional hymns of the Bashkalas. 

/Saunaka knows the division into Mam^alas, Anuvakas, 
hymns and verses, but he does not in his genuine works 
seem to have been acquainted with the division of the Rig- 
yeda into eight Ash^akas and sixty-four Adhyayas, each 
Adhyaya being subdivided into Vargas. In the Prati^akhya 
(S. 848-860) the term adhyaya occurs, but it there means 
the daily lesson of the pupil, consisting of sixty pra^nas or 
questions, each question containing on an average three 
verses. The verses 38 to 45 in the Anuvakanukramanl are 
therefore probably not ASaunaka's, and they had been suspected 
for different reasons by Meyer, in his Rigvidh&na, p. xxvii. 
They give the following list of Vargas : — 
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[. 


TargM 


Containing 


Total of 




▼erses. 


Terses. 


1 (1) 


1 


1 


2 ^2) 


2 


4 


97 ,93) 


3 


291 (279) 


174 :17«) 


4 


696 (704) 


1207 (1228) 


5 


6035 (6140) 


34« ,857) 


6 


2076 (2142) 


119 (129) 


7 


838 (903) 


59 (55) 


8 


472 (440) 


1 (1) 


9 


9 


2006 ;2042: 


10,417 (10,622) 



Immediatelj afterwards (y. 43) the total number of verses 
is given as 10,580, and one pada (By. X. 20, 1); tbe number 
of balf-yerses as 21,232, and one p&da (tberefore 10,614 
verses, and one pada); tbe nnmber of words as 153,826 ; the 
nnmber of la^kda as 110,704; tbe number of syllables as 
432,000. 

Tbe üTaranayyuba gives a list of Yargas ai»! verses differ- 
ing from tbat of tbe Anuvakanukramam. Tbe numbers have 
been added in brackets. See on all tbis Dr. Macdonell's 
careful edition of tbe Sarvanukramani, in tbe Änecdota 
Oxoniensia. 

The Rig-veda-prati^akbya presupposes the Pada-text, and 
teaches the changes which the padas or words undergo when 
joined together in tbe Samhita-text. But its author knows 
the far more artificial Krama-text also, whicb presupposes 
both the Pada and Samhita-texts (Sütra 590 seq.). This 
Kramapa/Äa must have been practised considerably in the 
Parishads, and have given rise to many diflferent opinions, 
which are discussed in the Krama-betu-pa/ala. Thus 
Bäbhravya, a teacher of the Krama, declares (S. 676) that 
the doctriue of the Krama is good as taught at first, not as 
taught diflfereutly by diflferent teachers. But others attacked 
it as useless and as not based on SrxjXi or sacred authority, 
and the author of the Pratisäkhya has tberefore to defend it 
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against yarious attacks, and to show that it can claim the 
highest authority. On these varioas mociifioations of the 
text of tbe hyrnns, the three Prakrttis and the eight Vikritis, 
there is a treatise by Madhnsüdana, Ashtovikrtti-vivriti, 
edited by Satyavrata S4ma«ranii^ in the U8h&, vol. i. The 
original is ascribed to Yy&cfi. 

APPENDIX VIIL 
P. 72. 

BBlHMAiVAS OF THE SAMA-YEOA. 

According to Satyavrata Säma^rami (Usb^, vol. i) the real 
BdQimana of the S4ma-yeda is tbe Tawc^ya or PrauefAa- 
brabmana. It belongs to the /S'^bd of tbe Kauthnmas, and 
consists of forty adbyäyas. Tbe first thirty adhyayas describe 
tbe iSrauta ceremonies. Wbat is sometimes calied the 
Sbacfyim«a-brahma7ia, adhyayas 26-30, is part of tbe same 
BrabmaTM. Then follow wbat are calied * Mantras and the 
Upanisbad/ forming togetber 2 + 8 adhyayas, so as to bring 
the total number of the adhyayas in the BrabmaTia of the 
K andogas to tbe required number of forty. Adhyayas 31-32 
give tbe Mantras of tbe Gribya ceremonies, as described in 
tbe Gobbila-GribycHBÜtras ; adhyayas 33-40 contain the 
Upanishad. 

Tbe other Sama-yeda-br4hmanas are treated by Satyavrata 
as Anu-brllbmanas, yiz. the SIbia-yidhäna, the Arsheya, 
tbe Deyatadbyäya, the Sambitopanishad, and the Vam«a- 
brUbmatia. See Academy^ June 7, 1890. 

APPENDIX IX. 

P. 88. 

SANSKBIT WOBDS IK SUMERIAX. 

Two other words might here be mentioned which, as 
Professor Hommel maintains, are shared in common by 
Sumerian and Sanskrit namely, Sumerian urvdy copper, 
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Lat. r€tui.lus. Cid Slay. ruday metal, O. N. rauäi, red iron 

ore« Fehle vi rdj, Persian rot, Sk. loh 4, copper; and Sa- 

meriau iMUuf. BabyL-Assyrian pilakku^ axe, Sk. para^n, 

Gr. vfXcicvr. Both words coold have their origin in an 

Arvau lauguage ouly, and would prove that the borrowing 

mu$t have l^eeu on the Sumerian aide. Para^d is the same 

word as pär;ru, and meaut originally a rib-bone. Assach 

boues were used for knives, par«a came to mean a bent 

knitV> and then anv kind of weapon^. The word had 

ther^tore a history of its own among the Äryas, before it 

could have been adopted by the Sumerians. As to loha, its 

etymology is more doubtful. It has been traced back to an 

original "^raudho and compared with i-pvö-poi. If the 

similarity to Sumerian urud is more than accidental, the 

borrowing again must have been on the Sumerian side. The 

Bask word for copper is urraida *. 

APPENDIX X. 

P. 94. 
TECHNICAL TERMS BOKROWED BY THE BUDDHISTS. 

Other techiücal terms which the Buddhists borrowed from 
the Bralimaiis, aud the gradual growth of which we can ¥ratcli 
in the Brahma/ias aud Upauishads, are Ar aha, the Sk. 
Ar hat (the worshipful), Sarnana, ascetic, the Sk. 5ramaB» 
(the perfonuer of penauce), and even Buddha (prati- 
buddha sarvavid', the awakened and onmiscientV-aD 
titles of honour given to the Buddha himself *. Other terms 
of the same kind which presuppose the existence of the 
Brahmanic literature in which they were first createA 

* Biographies of Words, p. 178. 

* Soe Schmidt, Die Urheimath der Indogeimanenj p. 9; Sohrader. 
^ehistf/ric Antifjuiticfi, p. 191. 

* Brahmopanishad, Bihl Ind., No. 271, p. 25L 

* Schröder, pp. 100, 255. 
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matored, and defined, are Atta, life, seif, the Sk. atm&, 
breath, life, soul, person ; Nibb&na, annibilation of humau 
pasaion, Sk. nirvana. It has long been known that this 
Word occurs in the Mahäbh&rata, as, for instance, XIV. 
543, Yibäya sarvasankalpILn buddhyd «artram&nas&n, mnair 
nirv4nam &pnoti nirindhana iyänalaA, 'Leaving behind in 
thought all bodily and mental desires, be slowly obtains 
Nirvawa, like a fire without wood.* But it was thought 
possible that the technical term Nirvatia might here and 
elsewhere have been borrowed from the Buddhists. That 
tbis was not the case we see, first of all, from passages in the 
Upanishads, where the origin of the metaphor is quite clear, 
as wben a lamp gone out is called nirv&Tia. Secondly, the 
Word actually occurs in the Maitreyopanishad, probably the 
simplest text of the Maitr4yana-brahmana-upanishad, and 
there it means the absorption in the highest being, beyond 
wbich there is neither being nor not-being (S, B, E,, vol. xv. 
p. xlvi. 1. 19). As this TJpanishad is an old one, it follows 
that the term Nirv&na, like nirvrtti, was borrowed by the 
Bauddhas from the Brahmanas. Nirutti, grammar, is the 
Sk. nirukti, etymology, the Vedanga, the Nirukta. In the 
sense of etymology it occurs ^ASud. Up. VIII. 3, 3. Pabba- 
^ita, a Buddhist monk; the Sk. pravra^ita, gone away from 
home. 

Another class of words, oceurring in the Northern Buddhist 
texts, shows still more clearly the posteriority of Buddhism to 
Brahmanism. It was Childers who pointed out first that 
vrhen the Northern Buddhists tried to render certain Buddhist 
berms in their own Sanskrit, they had so completely forgotten 
bhe true original Sanskrit form, that they invented a new and 
Euistaken Sanskrit rendering. Thus the Pali uposatho, the 
Buddhist fast-day, is clearly the Sanskiit upavasatha, the 
lay preceding certain sacrifices. Childers says that upa- 
vasatha does not belong to classical Sanskrit. We know 
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now that it occurs fireqnently in the Brahmanas (iSiatap. Br.I. 
1,1,7). But Northern Buddhißts, not knowing the etymolc^ 
of the Word (though they constantly ose upaväsa, fasting), 
and having forgotten its true form npavasatha, rendered 
the Pali uposatha by uposhadha, a word without any 
authority or etymology. Other words belonging to this claas 
are iddhipado, patimokkho, up^diseso, pa^isambhida, 
ph&su, opap&tiko; see Childers, s.v. opapatiko. 

That marut, the name of the storm-gods in the Yeda, 
sthould in Pali have become marn, a general name of devas 
or gods, is likewise an indication both of the continuity 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism, and of the distance 
which divides the two. 

APPENDIX XI. 
P. 97. 

PISCHEL AXD GELDXEb's 'VEDISCHE STUDIEN.' 

Froni what extraordinary quarters the argoments in support 
v>f rt moro nuxlern date of the Vedic hynms are sometimes 
fetohod. has Wen shown lately in a book, otherwise füll of 
learniug. the Veth'sche Studien hj Nischel and Geldner (1889). 
I rtirreo with these two scholars on many points, and with 
rogiirvl to the right System of int erpretation which theythink 
ought to bo applied to the hymns of the Eig-yeda, there is 
nothing which they will not find folly confirmed by what I 
have writteu on the subject during the last forty years. But 
with regarvi to the general character of the civilization 
rei^ected in these hymns, I differ from them considerably. 
That the Arj-an settlers in India, as represented to us in 
the Veilio hymns» were neither mere savages, mere sons of 
nature, as they are called, ncr even mere hunters or nomads, 
^ trieil to show in my first essay on Aryan CSviliration \ 

* Sileded Essxr^ vol. i. pp. 299 seq. 
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published in 1856. Nor do T think that anybody has 
questioned the fact that they lived in villages or hamlets. 
Whether we should translate the word pur by town seemed 
doubtful, because in the Veda pur is always spoken of as 
a stronghold rather than as an inhabited camp. How easily, 
however, a camp may grow into a town, we see from the many 
names of towns ending in castra, Butin the absence of any 
allusions to streets and market-places inside the pur, it 
certainly seemed safer not to translate that word by town in 
Vedic poetry. Besides, even at present, nine-tenths of the 
population of India live in villages, and yet we should not 
hesitate to call them civilized. 

That the Vedic poets knew the sea I have been myself the 
first to maintain, and, I hope, to prove. That they knew 
Salt is more difficult to establish, but that, as Pischel and 
Geldner maintain, they knew the art of writing, has never 
been proved, and would run counter to all we know of the 
historical progress of alphabetic writing in India and in Asia 
in general. There is not one atom of evidence in support of 
such an assertion ; — at all events, neither Professor Pischel 
nor Professor Geldner has brought forward a Single fact in 
support of their opinion. 

It is perfectly true, as they allege, that some of the Vedic 
poets are very greedy. But is gold-hunger peculiar to an 
advanced civilization only? Gold had been named before 
the Aryan family broke up^, and so long as we know 
anything of ancient people, we find them searching for gold. 
ornamenting themselves with gold, and defending their metmi 
against all intruders. 

Professors Pischel and Geldner seem still to be under the 
influence of Rousseau's ideas as to the simplicity and purity 
and innocence of primitive man. Because the Vedic poets 
barter with their gods, because they curse the rieh who will 

^ Biographies of Words, p. 180. 
(2) Cc 
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not give them their proper reward, because they hate their 
rivals, they are represented as modern. 

It used to be said that because the people of the Veda 
recognised the sanctity of marriage, and because they had 
elaborated names for seyeral degrees of relationship, therefore 
they could not be considered as representing a very primitive 
stage of civilization. Now we are told on the contrary that 
because we find in the Veda traces of a freer and unlawful 
intercourse between men and women, because we hear of 
female slaves, and of Aspasias, therefore the Vedic Indiana 
must have reached the very summit of civilization, and could 
no longer be looked upon as representing a very early stage 
in the history of our own, the Aryan, race. 

I think we have every right to say that the recognition of 
marriage as a solemn and sacred and binding act marks 
everywhere an epoch in the progress of humanity ; but that 
epoch lies far beyond the beginning of what we call history, 
in the ordinary sense of that word. What has somewhat 
euphemistically been called by Sir John Lubbock Communal 
Marriage, is a mere postulate of the anthropologist, and 
unknown to the student of historical records, except under 
very different names. To say that bigamy, trigamy, and 
polygamy are peculiar to an advanced civilization is a libel 
on history. It certainly does not help the scholar to fix the 
chronology of the Vedic age. We find in the Veda a füll list 
of all the vices to which poor humanity is liable, murder, 
plunder, theft, gambling, drinking, running into debt, fraud, 
and perjury ; but to say that these vices are of modern date 
is, I am afraid, a view too charitable to the past, and not 
quite fair to the present. 
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APPENDIX XII. 

P. 128. 
BGYPTIAN ZOOLATBY. 

Mr. Le Page Kenouf, in his interesting Preface to the Book 
of the Dead, p. 8, goes so far as to maintain that Egyptian 
zoolatry is entirely symbolical. * The animal forms/ he 
writes, *in which the gods are often represented are sym- 
bolical throughout. The origin of the symbol is not always 
apparent, but it is so in certain cases. Thoth (Tehu-ta), 
the Moon, appears most frequently as an ibis, or as a man 
with the head of an ibis. This is because the moon was the 
measurer {techu-ta) in the oldest Egjrptian, as in the oldest 
Indo-European System. It is mere folly to say that the 
Egyptians believed the moon to be an ibis. Thoth, as the 
Moon, was just as often symbolised by a cynocephalus. 

' It is not less disgraceful to assert that the Egyptians 
believed the human soul to be a bird with a human head. 
The kings who put their names on lions and sphinxes, and 
gloried in being called bulls, jackals, and crocodiles, did not 
expect people to consider them as quadrupeds. 

^Seb, the Earth, had a goose for its symbol, but this was 
the result of homonymy. Sebu^ the Whistler or Piper, is 
the name given to a species of goose. And if we knew the 
original meanings of all the divine names, the symbolism 
would be intelligible enough.* 

It is possible that the ancient Egyptian System of writing 
may likewise have influenced the populär mind. It is well 
known that if there was a hieroglyphic sign for a bird, 
called Sehu^ the same sign would be used to express the 
sound of sehuy though its meaning might be quite dififerent. 
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P.219. 
WBITHirG MENTIONBD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It is true, no doubt, that in several books of the Old 
Testament, writing, writers, and written books are spoken of, 
as well known in very ancient times. But a scribe who was 
himself familiär with writing, might easily forget himself, 
and transfer bis ideas about writing to earlier ages. Thus 
Mr. Butler, when discussing the question wbetber written 
books existed before the time of Hilkiah, forgets himself so 
far as to say (p. 74), * that there were laws or traditions of 
law in the courts, and memories of oral decisions, and that 
some of the laws may have been printed, we cannot doubt.* 
Scholars cannot help speaking of Vedic literature, though 
they know quite well that literae, written letters, had nothing 
to do with it. In the same way we can well understand that 
the Jews spoke of Moses as writing the laws, though he only 
composed them. We read of scribes and chroniclers for the 
first time at the courts of David and Solomon, but there 
is nothing to prove that these scribes were acquainted with 
alphabetic writing. It has been supposed that, like his 
masons and carpenters, these scribes might have been sent by 
king Hiram from Phenicia, but it has never been proved 
that alphabetic writing for literary purposes was known, 
even in Phenicia, at that early time. David's letter to Joab 
about Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 15) seems the first authentic specimen 
of epistolary writing, but even here mere o-iJ/Ltara \vypa, as in 
the case of Proetos and Bellerophon ^, would have answered 
every purpose. We never hear of Elijah writing anything. 

^ Od. vi. 168. 
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P. 287. 
NEED-FIBE. 

Jamieson, in bis Scottish Dictionary, s.v. neid-ßre, gives 
a very similar account of what took place, it would seem, as 
late as 1788: 

*In those days [1788], when the stock of any considerable 
fanher was seized with the murrain, he would send for one 
of the charm-doctors to superintend the raising of a need-ßre. 
It was done by friction, tbus: Upon any small Island, 
where the stream of a river or burn ran on each side, a 
circular booth was erected, of stone and turf (barhis), as it 
could be had, in which a semicircular or highland couple of 
birch, or other hard wood, was set ; and, in short, a roof 
closed on it. A straight pole was set up in the centre of this 
boilding, the upper end fixed by a wooden pin to the top of 
the couple, and the lower end in an oblong trink in the earth 
or floor ; and lastly, another pole was set across horizontally, 
having both ends tapered, one end of which was supported in 
a hole in the side of the perpendicular pole, and the other end 
in a similar hole in the couple leg. The horizontal stick was 
called the auger, having four short arms or levers fixed in its 
centre, to work it by ; the building having been thus finished, 
as manymen as could be collected in the vicinity^being divested 
of all kinds of metal in their clothes, &c.) would set to work 
with the Said auger, two after two, constantly turning it 
round by the arms or levers, and others occasionally driving 
wedges of wood or stone behind the lower end of the upright 
pole, so as to press it the more on the end of the auger : by 
this constant friction and pressure, the ends of the auger 
would take fire, from which a fire would be instantly kindled, 
and thus the need-ßre would be accomplished. The fire in 
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the farmer's house, &c.,was immediately quenched with water, 
a fire kindled from this need-fire^ both in the farmhouse and 
Offices, and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new 
and sacred fire, which preserved them from the murrain. So 
much for superstition.' 
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P. 350. 

SIMIIiARITIES BETWEEN CHBISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM. 

Dr. Seydel, in his ' Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen 
Verhältnissen zu Buddha-sage und Buddha-Iehre ' (1882), 
teils US that Abubekr recognised Mohammed as sent by God, 
because he sat under a tree, and because no one could sit 
under that tree after Jesus, This, he maintains, proves that 
Jesus also sat under a tree, and that this was a sign of his 
Messiahship. But the tree thus mentioned in a Mohammedan 
legend is not a fig-tree, but, as we are told distinctly, a 
Sizyphus tree. Nor is it said that Mohammed was recognised 
as sent by God because he sat under a tree under which no one 
could sit after Jesus had sat under it. The words are simply : 
' The prophet sat under the shadow of a tree, where he and 
Abubekr had before been sitting together. Abubekr then 
went to a hermit, and asked him for the true religion. The 
hermit asked : " Who is the man under the shadow of the 
tree % " He answered : " Mohammed, the son of Abd Allah." 
The hermit said : " By Allah, this is a prophet ; no one but 
Mohammed, the messenger of God, sits after Jesus under 
that tree."' Nothing is said that the hermit recognised 
Mohammed because he sat under a tree. Sitting under a tree 
never was a sign of prophethood with the Mohammedans. It 
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simplj means he recognised him while sitÜDg in the shadow 
of a tree, as the prophet who shoold come after Jesus. 

When I say that some of the siinilarities between 
Cbristianity and Buddhism haye not jet been accoonted for, 
I do not mean such outward similarities as that a star stood 
oyer the palace in which Buddha was bom, or that his 
conception was supposed to be miraculous, or that his adyent 
was expected, or that he was tempted by Mara, before he 
began the preaching of his doctrine. 

With regard to the star, we know that no auspicious eyent 
could happen in India without an auspicious star. At the 
birth of former Buddhas also certain constellations were 
inevitable ^. 

As to the advent of a Buddha being expected or foretold, 
it seems doubtful whether this was an historical fact in India. 
The hope for the coming of a deliverer or a Messiah was an 
historical fact among the Jews, but it cannot be proved to 
haYe existed in India before the rise of historical Buddhism. 
We find it, indeed, as part of the Buddhist System in the 
canonical books of the Buddhists, but an independent trace of 
it, before the birth of Buddha, has not yet been discovered. 

Nor can we be surprised that Buddha should be represented 
as having been tempted by an evil spirit, called Mara, for 
such temptations form again an inevitable dement in the 
lives of saints and founders of religions. 

Far more perplexing are such coincidences as that, for 
instance, at the birth of Buddha the wise people should have 
been in doubt whether he would found a great kingdom on 
earth or become the preacher of a new doctrine, just as the 
Jews were in doubt whether the Messiah would found a 
great earthly kingdom, or the true kingdom of God. For 
here we seem to deal with historical facts. Buddha was of 
princely birth, and his adopting the humble life of a preacher 

^ See BvMhist Birth'SiorieSj p. 17. 
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Uul teaeber was oIwajh coosidered by the Brähi 
nnpardouable breacb of casto', 

Agaia, the Visit of tbe old sage Äeita, bis desire to seetl» 
m^'al bähe, bis clear prophec; of bis Coming greatneE«, mi 
hh InmeDt tbat he biui^elf was bom out of time (aksl)ana)ea 
profit by bis tescbiug — all tbeee togetber are startliug. 

I must coufesH tbnt I was Btartled also when I read foi 
tite first time tbat at the incamatiou of Baddba, ' a gmt 
ligbt appcared, tbe blind received tbeir aight, tbe deaf hcaid 
• noise, the dmnb epake one witb acotber, the croolMd 
becHine etiaigbt, tbe lame wattied,' &c. But, on more caiefal 
OondderatioD, I soon found tbat tim phrase, as it dccoit in 
Buddbism aud Chriatianity, bad its independent antewdents 
in the tradition botb of Jadsa and of ludia. 

Of coorse, Oriental fancy, if once ronsed, ia iiot satisGed 
Ttitb euch simple miracleH. The author of tbe NitUna-katii' 
goee on ; ' All priaoners were freed from tbeir boods and 
chaiiiB. In euch heU tbe fire was estioguished. Tbe bnDgry 
gfaoBta receired food and drink. The wüd <Miii|iniJii eeamd 
to be afraid. Tbe illneas of all wbo were täek was allajed. 
All men began to speak kindly. SConea neigbed, and 
elephanis trumpeted gently. AU mnaical instnuaenta gare 
fortb eacb its uote, though none played apon them. Brace- 
leta aad other ornameats jingled of themselTes. All tbe 
heavens became clear. A cool Boft breeze wafted pleaBautlj 
for all. Bain feil ont of doe season. Water, welling np 
from tbe very eartb, overflowed. The birds forsook their 
flight OD high. Tbe rivers stayed tbeir watere' fiow. The 
waters of the mighty ocean became iresh. Everywh^re the 
eartb was corered witb lotuBes of every colonr. AU flow»B 
bloBSoioed on land and in water. The trunkB, and branches, 
and twigB of treea were eovered witb bloQm appropriat« to 
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each. On earth tree-lotases sprang up by sevens together, 
breaking even through the rocks; and hanging -lotuses 
descended from the skies. The ten thousand world-systems 
revolved, and rushed as close together as a bunch of gathered 
flowers ; and became, as it were, a woven wreath of worlds, 
as sweet-smelling and resplendent as a mass of garlands, 
or as a sacred altar decked with flowers/ 

Buch is the rush of Eastem fancy, if the sluices are once 
opened. The fundamental idea, howeyer, is simple enough. 
When a new teacher arises and a new life begins, men hope 
that all evils will be cured, all injuries will be redressed. 
The first evils that snggest themselves are naturally blind- 
ness, deafnesS; and lameness. It was hoped, therefore, that 
these and many other evils would cease, when Buddha 
appeared and a new order of things began. 

Bat here is the di£ference between Buddhism and 
Christianity. There is no trace of Messianic prophecies in 
India. The expectation of a Buddha has never been traced 
in pre-Buddhistic writings. All we can say is that the 
idiomatic phrase of ' the blind will see, and the lame will 
walk,' existed in the ancient language of India, and was 
adopted by the Buddhists like many others. 

Thiis we read, Ev. 11. 15, 7 : 

Präti sron&h sthät vi anäk a/rashto 
sömasya t^ mäde tndraft /cak&ra. 

'The lame stood, the blind saw, Indra dld this in the joy of 
Soma/ 

This may really refer to -parivrig or the sun, as in II. 13, 
12, but in IV. 30, 19 the same expression occurs without 
reference to any special hero. In VIII. 79, 2 the same 
miracle is ascribed to Soma himself : 

Abhi ümoti yät nagnim bhishäkti visvam yät turäm 
prä im andhä^ khyat nih sron&h bhüt. 

' Soma Covers what is naked, he heals all that is weak, the blind 
saw, the lame came forth.' 
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See also in X. 25, 11. In I. 112, 8 the A«vins are said 
to have helped the blind and lame Paravn^ to see and to 
walk. 

If the ancient Vedic gods conld do this, it was but natural 
that the same miracle in almost the same words should be 
ascribed to Buddha. 

It was very diflferent with the Jews. The Jews had for 
centuries expected a Messiah, a deliverer from all the evils 
which they endured in their captivity and political servitude. 
Thus Isaiah prophesied (xxix. 18) : * And in that day shall 
the deaf hear the words of the book, and the eyes of the blind 
shall see out of obscurity, and out of darkness/ And again 
(xxxv. 5) : ' Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing : for in 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert,' &c. 

When therefore John wishes to convince himself, whether 
the Christ has really appeared, he is informed that ' the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them ' (Matt. xi. 5 ; Luke vii. 22). 
And the people at large also, when they were beyond 
measure astonished at the works done by Jesus, exclaimed : 
' He hath done all things well : he maketh both the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to speak' (Mark vii. 37). 

We thus see that though the coincidence is startling at first 
sight, there is nothing in it that would require the admission 
of an historical borrowing either on the Christian or on the 
Buddhist side. 

One more coincidence deserves to be pointed out. 
Kumärila, when attacking Buddha's doctrine, says : ' And 
this very transgression of Buddha and bis foUowers is repre- 
sented as if it did bim honour. For he is praised because he 
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Said: '^Let all the sins that have been committed in this 
World fall on me, that the world may be delivered \" ' 

I have not found this saying of Buddha anywhere in the 
Buddhist Canon itself, but its genuineness can hardly be 
doubted considering by whom it is mentioned. 

* History o/Ancient Sanskrit Literafurej p. 80. 
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ABBATTAM and Nimrod, 183. 

— his belief in one God, 320, 

221. 
Abflolate, the, 297, 298. 
Adhvara, sacrifice, 108. 

— unhurt, 171. 

Adhyaryns, or labouring priests, 
69, 70. 

— the officiating priests, 108. 
Äthans, their names, 372. 
Afnca, same word for storm and 

god in, 316. 
AG, Sk. root, 122. 
Agents in nature, 132. 

— all objects named as, 132. 

— bebind other phenomena of 

natnre, 305. 
Ager, field, 1 26 n. 
A^ni, Yedic hymns addressed to, 

61. 

— birth of, loi. 

— Eire, one of the Devas, 1 20. 

— etymological meaning of, 122, 

126. 

— names of, 123. 

— the mover, 126. 

— as a human or animal agent, 

127. 

— the tongues of, 127. 

— agent of fire, 130. 

— a god. 134, 135. 

— the Supreme God, 143. 

— biography of, 143, 144. 

— facts against theories, 144. 

— Weber on, 145. 

— with Indra the chief Deva of the 

Veda, 145. 



Agni in his phyiical character, 145. 

— whence he came, 146. 

— as the Bun, 146. 

— the Bun or the fire on the heartb, 

148. 

— as lightning, 151. 

— as Deva, bright ; Amartya, un- 

dying, 156, 188, 189. 

— the immortal among mortals, 

156. 

— the friend, helper, father, 157. 

— helper in battle, 15S. 

— destroying forests, 163. 

— the horses of, 165. 

— as sacrificial fire, 165. 

— the flesh-eater, 166. 

— the messenger between gods and 

men, 168. 

— as priest, 168. 

— his good qualities, 169. 

— hynms to, 170 et seq. 

— Angiras, name of, 172. 

— later development of, 177. 

— identical with other gods, 178. 

— supremacy of, 187. 

— the quick, 188. 

— as Creator, ruler, judge, 194. 

— sublime oonception of, 196. 

— later and poorer conoeption of , 

197, 202, 203. 

— one of the eight Vasus, 198. 

— his love-afiairs, 198. 

— in the Mahäbh&rata, 199. 

— purifying character of, 199. 

— fire, in other religions, 204. 

— in our bodies, 230. 

— in plants, 230. 
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Agni and Atar, 232. 

— the parents of, 242 n. 

— and HephaeBtoB, 241 et seq., 276. 

— tales about, 252, 253. 

— dlBappearance of, 264, 268, 270. 

— and VaruTta, dialogue between, 

265. 

— later accounts of the hidiug of, 

267. 

— in search of Indra, 271. 

— three brothen of^ 267. 

— contamination of, 269. 

— curBed by Bbrigo, 269. 

— theogonic development 0^ 293. 

— mytholo^cal development of, 293. 

— ceremomal development of, 294. 

— the Supreme Being, 305. 
Agnihotra, or fire-saarifice, 1 1 i-i 1 2. 
Agnlshomau, 186. 

Ago, agmen, 1 26 n. 
ä,yoSt 107 71. 
dyojf to drive, ^126«. 
Agricultural Aryas, 161. 

— called kriah^is, 161. 
-^ their wealth, 162. 
Ä-hftva, a jug, 107. 
Akbar, the emperor, 35. 

— and the Vedas, 35, 38. 
Al-Birünl, 1000 A.D., 32, 33, 34. 

— in India, 33. 

— his knowledge of Sk., 33. 

— and of the Veda, 33, 38. 
Alexander's expedition to India, 27. 
AU-father, the, 321. 

AU-gods, Vi^ve Deväs, 187. 
Alphabet, the word, 273. 
Alphabetic writing, inventionof,2 15. 

— first used for books, 215-216. 

— and the sixth Century B.c., 218, 

219. 
America, sun and fire in, 149. 

— storm-wind in, 311. 
American languages, Käme word for 

Btorm and god in, 316. 
AN, Sk. root, to breathe, 122. 
Anala, to breathe, 122. 
Ancestore, worship of, 3, 6. 
Ancient life, discoveries of, 16. 

— gods, mixed character of, 325. 



Ancients, who are the, 277. 
Angiras, name of Agni, 172. 
Anima, how was the ooncept dabo- 

rated, 307. 
Animal gods of Egypt, 1 38. 

— deification of an, 278. 
Animism, Peraomfication and An- 

thropomorphism, 128, 129. 

— Herbert Spencer against, 128. 

— traced to language, 130, 306, 

308. 
Anquetil Duperron*B translation of 

the UpanishadB, 36. 
Anthropological religion, 3. 
Anthropomorphism, 201, 306, 308. 
Anukraraanls, the, 65. 

— Buperseded by K&tydyana's index, 

66. 
Annväkas, or chapters of the Rig- 

veda, 61. 
Apollo, II. 

^ranyakaB or forest books, 80. 
Aristotle and language, 133. 

— his mention of Skylax, 371. 
äpovpa » Zend urvar&, 161. 
Aryan Immigration into India, 86. 

— religions, parallelism between, 

274. 

— and Semitic religions, no common 

source for, 274. 
Aryans of the Vedic hymns, 384. 
Äryas, their life, 161, 162. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 46. 
Asita, the old sage, 391. 
Aßoka, dato of, 91. 
Aspiration, inspiration, respiration, 

and Perspiration, 194. 
Atar, fire, 227. 

— no etymology, 227, 227 «. 

— son of water, 228. 

— his fight with Az'i Dahuka, 228. 

— plurality of, 229. 

— bon of Ormazd, 231. 

— and Agni, difference between, 

232. 
Atharva-veda, translated for Akbar, 

35. 

— accoimt of, 81-82. 

Atman, or seif, 4. 
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fe, 383. 

religion, is itduaüstic? 333, 

rayer, 313. 

kds, the four beings of, 315. 

or Bilu, a solar deity, 249. 
interpart of Agni, 250. 
L and Assyria, religion in, 
>. 

npal deity of, 210 n. 
and Balhika, 370. 
r and Bactria, 370. 
I by fire and water, 283. 
emy, Abb^, 46. 
rodach, the principal Baby- 
ian deity, 210 n. 
worship, 107 n. 
, to bear, 123. 
}, the, 154. 
^A^7V€y, 154. 
yu, name for Agni, 123. 
> criticism, 333. 
fahles of, 33. 
f Buddha, 351. 
[ahävlra, 353. 
[ohammed, 354. 
änak, 355. 
aitanya, 356. 
hrist, 356. 

an sajing about fire, 281. 
of Moses, their thoughts, 
5-214. 

abets first used for, 215-216. 
kn, 247. 

ma of the Vedas, 59. 
8, 69, 70, 71. 
)d, 81, 96. 

maß of the Yagfur- veda, 70, 7 1 . 
le Sdraa-veda, 72, 381. 
le Eig-veda, 73. 
authors of, hüad lost the true 
aning of the Veda, 74. 
le Brähmans, 74. 
ning of, 75. 
3 number quoted, 75. 
ols, 75. 

ipses of life in the, 79, 80. 
logonic theories in the, 247. 



Brähmans and Buddhists, difference 
between, 92. 

— believere in mirades, 339. 
Brahinodya or priestly discasalons, 

260. 
Bread, treated with reverence, 300. 
Breath of the priests, among the 

Slaves, 232 n. 
Bright Ya^r-veda, 71. 
Bright ones, 135. 
Brinton on sun and fire in America^ 

149. 

— bis Myths of the New World, 

312. 
Brugsch on Egyptian religion, 206. 

— on letters, 215. 
Buddha, date of, 86. 

— birth of, 351. 

— incamation of, 353. 

— wonders at the birth of, 392. 

— bearing the sins of the world, 394. 
Buddhism in China, 30. 

— rise of, 92-96. 

— a reaction against Vedic religion, 

92, 94, 96. 
Buddhist pilgrims, 30, 31. 

— canon, 219. 

— pilgrims and the Veda, 373. 
Buddhists^ technical terms borrowed 

by the, 382. 
Bunsen and India, 49. 
Bumouf, Eugene, and bis Vedic 

studies, 51, 52. 

— bis Buddhistic work, 51. 

— bis discovery about Jemshld and 

Zohäk, 229, 22971. 



CALF-KILLING to eure murrain, 

289. 
Gastes, the four, 32 n. 
Castr^n, on sun and fire among the 

Eins, 151. 
Gategory of causality, 8. 
Gategories of the understanding, 

133. 
— oflanguage, 133. 

Ghildhood of the world, shown in 

the Veda» 102-104. 
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«4« 

aoa. 
-^ lIvMnillpiMi cif 19* 

Ohrirt» biHli oi; im UM Korilai, 35sm. 

— apocryphtl aeoonat of, 356* 

— poiitf oC the voUpca 0^ 364. 
ChmtfaiiiU, traa, 3$s. 

-»md i^mMW«— , rfmOMitlai bt- 

*w«B. 34r-3» 390. 

GofaMidanow and dUnunUM b»- 



OoMnwke, H. T^ nid Um YsdM, 

48. 
OnnmHfntaiy oC Ih» Yeda, 53, 54. 

373. 
OonoeiT» «nd pcnetfa, bam mpk^ 

194. 
Copcqpt of deiW, the lilghaitj 15^ 
— the reialt <x eTolakkni, 103-15^. 
ConstractiYe chronology, g/ßT 
Gonway, Moncare, cm protoetion of 

animals, 191. 
Coamogonic theories m the Brfth- 

Dianas, 247. 
Cotton not mentioned in the Yeda^ 

88. 
Creator, idea o^ in India, 195. 
Creeks, belief in the aacred fire, 

Colt, a manüeatation of religion, 

299. 
Guneiform inscriptions, 17. 
Cnatoms, pnrpose o^often forgotten, 

290. 



DA TT ANA, the bumer, 122. 

Daimonion of Sokrates, 4. 

Dkr&f prince, his translation of the 

Upanishads, 35. 
Dark Yagrur-vedi, 71. 
Darsa-pürnamäsa, new and fhli* 

moon saorifice, 112. 




109. 
Dairidüi lattar to Joftk 38a 

Iha 




115. 
Beifiationp txB, 30^ 3QA. 

n»iii. 

lai. 

I>ei^, gODonl a«M €( ittL 

— I>0vm»i89u 

h^^MrtOQBMffcoi^ifl. 

De Boog« on iB&BS ai^: 
Deva» dm^ Wg^ iMb 

— thimGoid. laa 
_ neuiipg of. 134, 13I 

— efolntion of tiM «od» 13II 
— »beooniM the liighwl iiiMifl iT 

dolty, 139. 
Berarhood, how ooBBtmdt 135. 

— not yet Godhood, 13^ 
Bevas were reoogmaed eai^, 99. 

108. 

— or bright ones, 336. 
Devil, nerer sapreni% 234. 
Diable as iroucan, 311 «. 
IMalogne between A^ and YanM. 

265. 
Dldiyi, foond onoe in the Yada, 173. 
Dies firom diy, 134. 
Dtnkard, the^ 32 ». 
DIV, Sk. root, 134. 

— dies, 134. 

DiYine, the idea of, evolTed ia 
many waya. 135^ 

— the, or Infinite^ 298. 

— charaoter aseribad to ihs 

fonndera of rd^jioin« 35a 
Drift of an argomenC 126». 
Dual deities, 186. 
I>yaa8, 11. 

— religion o^ 327. 
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' Bcepticism, 182, 183. 

>, 4. 

.nimal gods of, 128* 

on in, 206. 

age Benouf on the goda of, 

• 

cal phenomena worshipped 
208. 

;oncept of the divine rose 
a natural objects in, 209. 
n religion, modern character 
he, 236. 
all meant the same thing, 

» 

try, 387. 

222. 

marked by disooveries, 216, 

• 

prayer to the winds, 313. 

ad Agni, 126. 

ristic explanations of my- 

logy, 253. 

n missionaries in India, 38. 

ars acquainted with the 

las, 46. 

3n of the Word Deva, 138. 

ncepts, 190. 

ine of, npheld by the students 

anguage, 191. 

powerful prejudice against, 

I» 

^e of gods, 184. 

eda, 39. 

ST'oltaire, 40. 

)llected books of the Old 

tament, 219, 220. 

CR CCEÜRDOUX, 46. 

name of, 117 n. 

I, De Brosses and Gomte on, 

, sitting under the, 348, 349. 
ety in China, 344. 
, henotheism in, 182. 
n and fire ainong the, 150. 
bting and keepingof the,i 11. 
conceptions of, 121, 124. 
iB of, 122. 
)d as active, 123. 



Fire, as a Deva, 134. 

— from flint, 153. 

— from wood, 153. 

— mythological ideas connected 

with, 154. 

— and wood, one word for, 154 ». 

— on the hearth, 100. 

— sacredness of, 167, 167 n. 

— flesh thrown on the, 167. 

— worship of, 2 1 1 . 

— widely worshipped, 225. 

— in the Avesta, 226. 

— Ätar, 227. 

— must not be blown, 232, 232 ». 

— in Egypt, 235. 

— in Greece, Hephaestos, 241. 

— in Italy, Vulcanus, 244. 

— philosophical aspects of, in 

Greece, 244. 

— of Herakleitos, 245. 

— and Zoroaster, 246. 

— and water in the Brähmanas, 246. 

— as worshipped in Babylon, 249. 

— from the patemal hearth, 279. 

— lighting and keeping of, 279. 

— MongoUan feeling for, 281. 

— kindling of, in India, in a new 

home, 280. 

— Ojibway feeling for, 281. 

— baptism of, 284. 

— in Mexico, 283, 284. 

— purification by, 284. 

— and sick child, 290. 

— in the Isle of Lemnos, 29T. 

— of St. Brigida, 292. 

— g^arded by maidens, 292. 

— and water, reverence shown to, 

301- 

— development of, 303. 

— in Egypt, 304 n. 
Fireless racee, 158. 

Fires in the Veda, three, 229. 

— in the Avesta, five, 229. 

— in the body, 230. 

— sacrificial, three, 231. 

— *love the village,* 280, 281. 

— lighted in Marbnrg from sticks, 

291. 
^— extinguished after Plataeae, 291. 
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Fish, sacrifice of^ 269 n. 

Forest life, 80. 

Founden of religion, divine cha- 

racter asoribed to the, 350. 
Freyja, 324 w. 
Fondo, 108». 
FutiliF, futile, 107 n. 
Futis, a water- jug, 107 n. 



GAMBLER, poem of the, 77. 
Garcilasso's story of the Inca, 183, 

184. 
O^ätavedas, name for Agni, 123, 

200 n. 
Germany, interest in the Yedas, 48. 
Giiita, Gothic, to pour out, 108 n. 
Goat, words for, 1 26 n. 
God, the Father, 2. 

— the negroes have a name for, 

116. 

— and the plural gods, 117. 

— as a predicate, 115, 117, 119. 

— different meanings assigned to 

the Word, 116. 

— and gods, among the Greeks, 

116. 

— whence comes the idea, 1 39. 

— an innate idea, 1 39. 

— a hallucination, 140. 

— from the idea of light, 140. 

— natural evolution of the idea, 140. 

— natural revelation of, 140. 

— of fire in the Old Testament, 

223. 

— concept of, a necessity to the 

human mind, 341. 
Goda, Greek and Roman, 136. 

— considered by the Christians as 

evil spirits, 136. 
Gold, known to the united Aryans, 

385. 
Graven imagea, 201, 202. 

Greece and Italy, no religious litera- 

ture in, 205. 

Greek accounts of India, 26. 

— and Roman gods, 136. 
their anthropomorphic cha- 

racter, 136. 



Greek and Roman gods, famüy ties 

among, 136. 
Greek riddle, 260. 
Greeks, concept of God and god« 

among, 116. 
Grigri, orjuju, 117. 
Grohmann on Wuotan, 324. 
Gruppe on the idea of Gkxi, 14a 
Guizot, Sk. MSS. booght by, 376. 

HAFIZ qnoted, 362. 
Hakleburg, Monnt Heda, 323. 
Hapta Hewdu, 26. 
Havis, sacrifice, 107. 
Heathenish customs in Scotland and 

Ireland, 288. 
Hekataeos and Herodotos knewof 

India, 27. 
Helios, II. 
Henotheism, 180, 181. 

— used in various senses, 181 n. 

— in Finland, 182. 

— as a phase, 328. 
Henotheistic character of the Yedic 

gods, 179. 
Hephaestos, 241. 

— birth of, 242. 

— and Agni, 241-242. 

— etymology of, 243, 243 n. 
Hera, 241. 

Heraclitus on the iinite and infinite, 

157- 
Herakleitos, religion of, 245. 

— fire of, 245, 249. 

— and gambling, 256. 
Herder and the Veda, 48. 
Herodotus' mention of Skylax, 371. 
Hieroglyphics, known to Moses, 

216. 
Highest Conmiandments, 358. 
Hiouen-thsang, 373. 

— on the Veda, 374, 374 n, 375. 
Historical method, 7. 

— continuity, 7. 

— growth of religious ideas, 211. 

— Studios, value of, 329. 
Hitopade«a quoted, 362. 
Holy Ghost, tlie, 4. 
Holy, hale, whole, 108. 
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Homa, anü ähati, libation, 107. 
Hotri, priest, 107. 
Hotris, reciting priests, 70. 72, 73* 
HU, to pour out, to sacrifice, 107, 

loj n. 
Human mind ascended from nature 

to nature's gods, and to the God 

of nature, 144. 
Hurakan, heart of heaven, 314. 
— lord of the winds, 335. 
Hurricane, 311. 



•lEPOS, holy, 108. 

Immoral influence of some religions, 

295- 
Inca, Story of the, 183, 184. 

Independent speculation, 79. 

India, Egypt, Babylon, and Persia, 

early contact between, 23. 

— never mentioned in Egyptian 

or Babylonian inscriptions, 24, 

25. 

— Semiramis in, 25. 

— Greek accounts of, 26. 

— the word, 27. 

— known to HekataeoB and He- 

rodotus, 27. 

— Alexander's expedition to, 27. 

— Megasthenes' account of, 28. 

— Eiuropean missionaries in, 38. 

— Xavier in, 39. 

— Aryan imniigration into, 86. 

— art of writing in, 89. 

— aborigines of, 160. 

black skinned, 160. 

Indian division of the heavens, 

thought to be Babylonian, 25. 

— antiquity, peculiar character of, 

55- , ■ 

— mind, workings of the, 56. 

*IvS<M, 372. 

Indra, Yedic hymns addressed to, 
61. 

— his strength, 187. 
Indrägni, 186. 
Infinite, the, 2. 

— Seen in the finite, 143. 

— meaning of, 296. 

Dd 



Infinite, as a name, 297. 

— firat attempt to grasp, 335. 
Inscriptions in Arabia, 215 n. 
Irregulär perfect of Veda and oVkiy 

agrees with Locke s view, 57. 

I-tsing on the Vedas, 375. 

JEHOVAH, name and concept of, 

224. 
Jewish idolatry, 213. 

— belief in one God, 220. 
John Hacklebimie^B house, 323. 
Jones, Sir William, and Sanskrit, 46. 

— and the Vedas, 480. 
Juju, or grigri, 117. 

KAFU, koph, ape, 24. 
Äaitanya, birth of, 356. 
Kalpa-BÜtras, 90. 
Kapi, Sk., ape, 25. 
Karma, or sacrifice, 106, iio. 
Kaspatyros, 372. 

— for Kaspapyros, 372. 
Ääturmäsya, 112. 
Käty&yana's index of the Rig-veda, 

66. 
.Pandas, or Mantra period, 68, 69. 
Koran, account of the birth of 

Christ in the, 352 n. 
Krama-text of the Rig-veda, 380. 
Kratu, Sk., counsel, German Rath, 

172. 

LANGUAGE, categories of, 133. 

— Aristotle and, 133. 

Lee, Dr. Robert, onfitith in miracles, 

358- 
Lenormant on letters, 215. 

Locke*s Yiew of human Imowl 

57- 
Logographi, the, of the sizt 

tury, 218. 
Logos, language, 133 
' Love your enemie 
Lucina, 11. 
Ludwig and Bergi 

Vedio hymnSi 
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Ludwig's list of sacrificial terms in 

the Veda, 105 «. 
Lustration of animals, 285. 

MAHATMAS, 347. 
MaMvira, birth of, 353. 
Mahäya^Tlas, or commandments, 

345» 346. 
Man^ala, Delbrück, Grassmann, &c., 

on the seventh, 62 ». 
Man^alas, the ten, 59, 60. 

— the six family, 60. 

— method in the collection of the, 

60. 

— names of the poets or deities 

of the, 62. 
Manu, La WS of, translated by Sir 
W. Jones, 47. 

— by Bühler, 47. 

— age of, 48. 

Manu's laws for the four castes, 345. 
Manuscripts of the Veda, 42, 43. 
Marco della Tomba and the Veda, 

43- 
Marriage in the Veda, 386. 

Marus of the Buddhists, 320. 

Marut, Päli maru, 384. 

Maruts, the, 317-320. 

— Rudra, father of the, 320. 
MätariÄvan, 152. 

— etymology of, 152 n. 

Max Müller's edition of the Rig- 

veda, 53, 54. 
Megasthenes in India, 28. 
Mene, 11. 

Mercury and Wuotan, 323». 
Mesha, king, his inscription, 215. 
Messiah, the Jewish, 394. 
Metrical language, early, 108. 
Mexican riddle, 258. 
Mexico, storm-wind in, 312. 
Michabo, the Great Light, 320. 
Miracles not needed in early days, 

142. 

— condemned by Mohammed, 338, 

338 w. 

— condemned by Buddha, 339. 

— believed in by the Brähmans, 

339- 



Miracles, condemned by Christ, 539. 

— Amiel on, 340. 

— Newman on, 340. 

— stumbling-blocks to &ith, 357. 

— Dr. B. Lee on £aith in, 358. 
Mitra, the deity, 27. 
Modem superstitions, 13. 
Mohammed's birth, 354. 
Mongolian feeling for tire, 281. 
Monotheism or Monism in the Ved», 

44. 

— how it arises, 328. 
Monotheistic instinct of the Semitic 

race,,220. 
Moon, new and füll, 112. 
Moral Clements, 100. 
Moming and evening meal or 

sacrzfice, iio. 
Moses, time of, writing onknown, 

216. 

— hieroglyphics known to, 216. 

— no books existed at his time, 219. 

— and his mother, 360 n, 
Mount Sinai, 222. 

Müller, J. G., on sun and fire in 

America, 149. 
Mythology, euhemeristic explana- 

tions of, 253. 

— not religion, 257. 

— meaning or hyponoia of, 271. 
Myths and legends, the parasites of 

religion, 299. 

NAMING and conceiving, 124. 
Nänak, birth of, 355. 
Närada, the Sage, 201. 
Natural religion, three divisions 
of, I. 

— phenomena as viewed by nomad 

and agricultural people, 1 2. 

— and supematural, 119. 

— revelation of God, 140. 

— religion can lead to the highest 

idea of deity, 197. 

use of the study of, 330. 

lessons of, 331. 

attacks on, 333. 

Nature, order of, early perceived, 
99. 
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Natore, a terror and uiarvcl, 119. ^ 

— agenta in, 132, 335. 

— one agent in, 336. 
Natore's gods not God, 142. 
Need-fire, the, 285, 286, 389. 
NegrotribeshaveanameforGod,! 16. 
New Testament free from foolish 

stories, 203. 
Kirväna, nibb&na, 383. 
Kooumena, 335. 
Northern Buddhist texts, mistaken 

Sk. of the, 383. 
Nnrsery-psychology, 130. 

ODIN, or "Wodan, or Wuotan, 321. 
OTSa, same as Veda, 56, 57. 
Ojibways, feeling for fire, 281. 
Old Testament, 211. 

an historical book, 212, 219. 

authorship of books, 212. 

religious ideas of, 213. 

when written down, 214. 

books collected by Ezra, 219. 

writing mentioned in the, 388. 

One 6od, beUef in, among the Jews, 
220. 

— Abraham the originator of that 

belief, 220. 
Ormazd, not fire, 227. 
Orthodox and heterodox, 141. 
Osiris, the god, 239. 
Ouragan, 311. 

PADA-TEXT of the Rig-veda, 380. 
Pahlava, date of word, 373. 
Pakthas of the Rig-veda, 372. 
Paktyes, the, 372. 
Paktyika, 372. 

— or A%hans, 372. 

Pänini, the grammarian, 64, 76. 
Paolino da S. Bartolomeo and the 

first Sk. grammar, 46. 
ParalleliBm between Aryah reli- 

gions, 274. 
Param&tnian and Highest Seif, 95. 
Parishads, or schools of the Bräh- 

mans, 66. 
Par*u and Pd.ra«avya, 369, 370 n. 
-»- and Tirindira, 369. 

D 



Pärthavas, are they Parthians ? 369. 
Parthians, the, 369. 

— their old name, 373. 
P&dlaputra, Council of, 92. 
Pävaka, illnminating, 1 23. 
P^re Calmette and the Veda, 40, 41, 

42, 43. 
Persia, the bridge between India 

and Greece, 26, 27. 

— later contact with, 32. 
Persians, 369. 
Persona^ 307. 
Personification, 306, 308. 
Peru, gods of fire and water in, 150, 

— worship in, 312. 
Phenician letters, 215. 
Phenicians, the, 23, 24. 
*X^7V€s and Bhrigu, 154. 
Physical origin of all religions, 10, 

II. 

— deities, Tiele on, 131. 

— phenomena worshipped in Egypt, 
208. 

— religion, i , 4, 7. 

its origin, 8. 

varieties of, 9. 

best studied in India, 9. 

outside India, 14. 

definition of, 115. 

simplicity and necessity of 

336. 

leads to moral religion, 234. 

Pilippil&, 262. 

Pischel and Geldner's *Vedische 

Studien,' 384. 
Poem on trades and professioiis, 76. 

— of the gambler, 76. 
Poetry and mythology, 308. 
Polytheism, 328. 
Pons, Father, and the Veda, 45. 
Praj/&pati, Lord of Creation, 247, 

336. 
Präti^•äkhya8, 63, 63 w, 64. 

— date of the Rig-veda, 64, 376, 

— minutiae of the, 65, 377. 
Prayer better than sacrifice, 109. 
Premature generalisation, 145. 
Priests, various kinds of Vedic, 69, 70. 

1 Primitive, meaning of, 14, 98, 99. 

d3 
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Primitive, Veda not entirely, 15. 

— sacrifice, iio. 

— man, 129. 

roots express the acts of, 1 30. 

Prtthu, Pärtha, and Pnthi, 369. 
Prometheus, in the Veda, 153. 
Psychological religion, 3, 5, 6. 
Ptah, the god, 239. 

— the artificer, 240. 
Pur, the Vedic, 385. 
Pythagoras and the vision of the 

Boul of Homer, 245. 

RA, the god, 238. 

Hain, the first thought among men, 

261. 
Heformation, the, 332. 
Religion, three divisions of natural, 

I. 

— physical, i, 3, 5, 7. 

— anthropological, 3, 5. 

— psychological, 3, 5, 6. 

— the three phases often contem- 

poraneous, 5. 

— ancient Vedic, 6. 

— definition of physical, T15. 

— infliience of children on, 202. 

— every, a kind of compromise, 203. 

— in Egypt, 206. 

— Briigsch on, 206. 

— in Babylon and Assyria, 210. 

— Sayce's lectures on, 210 n. 

— none really dualistic, 234 

— and mythology, difference be- 

tween, 276. 

— mythology and ceremonial, essen- 

tial difference between, 292. 

— definition of, re-examined, 294, 

298. 
• — influence of, on the moral 
character, 295, 296. 

— author's definition of, 296. 

— Cicero on, 298, 299. 

— with the Semites, 299. 

— cult a manifestation of, 299. 

— myths and legends the parasites 

of, 299. 

— a knowledge of divine beings, 

301. 302. 



Religion, Rcience of,founded on &ct8, 

not theories, 366. 
Religions, common elements of all, 

342. 

— truth in all, 346. 

— natura of the study of varioiu, 

363, 364. 
Religious literature, none in Ghreece 

and Italy, 205. 

— sanction for customs, 282. 

— element, the, 300. 

; Renouf, Le Page, on the gods of 

1 Egypt, 207. 

I Revelation in nature, 141, 142. 

Riddle of the five senses, 262. 

Riddle», ancient, 257 et seq. 

— produced mythology, 263. 
jBtg, or r«k, verse, 59. 
Rig-veda, M. M/s edition of the, 53, 

54. 

— the only true Veda, 58. 

— represents the earliest {Jiase of 
Aryan thought, 58. 

; — Samhitä of the, 59. 

I — how coUected, 62, 63. 

1 — number of hymns, 63, 63 n. 

I — early existence in its present 

j form proved, 65. 

! — Ä'aunaka's exegesis and indices of 

i the, 64, 65. 

— Kätyäyana's index, 66. 

— number of verses in, 66, 378. 

— collection of the hymns an 
historical event, 68, 73. 

— Brähmawas of the, 70. 

— nothing to do with sacrifice, 

— diflPerence between it and other 
Vedas, 72, 73. 

— age of, 96. 

— iSaunaka on the divisions of the, 

379- 

— varions texts of the, 380. 

Mita., or order, 99. 
Roberto de' Nobili, 39. 
Roman Catholic stories, 202. 
Romanes, on human faculty, 191. 
Roots, expressing actions, 124, 125, 

130» 307- 
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dies in the Veda, 50. 
ne, 16. 
words, 138. 
kyB on the Veda, 53. 
er of the Maruts, 320. 
id John the Baptist, 348. 
the ancient gods, 137. 

I>r., 33. 

id prayer, which comes 
05, 106. 

arly idea, 106, 108. 
ts left of a, 268 n. 
»rly, 100. 
complicated, 113. 
unblemished, 171. 
erms, 108. 

fire of, 292. 

67. 

n&s of the, 70, 381. 

»8 71. 

the Vedae, 59. 
agrur-veda, 70, 71. 
the Eig-veda, 380. 
itam, or Sanskrit, 41. 
ddle, 260. 
18, date of, 91. 
ammar, the first, 46. 
W. Jones, 46. 
ons from the, 47 n, 
L Sumerian, 381. 
«Northern Buddhist texts, 

lavaA, 26. 

>ic covering, 87. 

autlior of the Prftti- 

. of the iS^ala Bchool, 

les of the Rig-veda, 65. 
ivisions of the Kig-veda, 

ation, III. 

e three, 113 w. 

minentary, 53. 

p-of Publishing, 53, 54. 

»fesflor, and the vpord 

,87. 

rion in Babylon and 

a, 210 n. 



Schopenhauer and tlie ITpanishads, 

Schroeder, Professor von, on the 

Vedic gods, 1 79. 
Scotland, superstition in, 289. 
Seasons, and the year, invocation of, 

99. 

— the three, 112. 
Seb, the earth, 387. 

Secular ideas become religious, 278. 

Seif, the, 4. 

Semiramis in India, 25. 

Semitic nation8,saorifice among, 1 10. 

— race, their monotheistic instinct, 

220. 

— really polytheistic, 221. 

— their gods, gods of nature, 222. 
Sick child, and fire in Scotland, 290. 
Signs and sounds, 125. 

— ehanged to miracles, 357. 
Sindhu, cotton, mentioned 3000 B.c., 

86, 87. 

— identical with ctvSdw, 87. 

— (jivtüjVf 87. 

— and Hebrew s&tin, 87. 
Sixth Century b.c., 216, 218. 

— and alphabetic writing, 218, 219. 
Sky, first concept of man, 261. 

— as meaning rain, 261. 
Skylax visited India, 26. 

— and the Paktyes, the Pashtn or 

Afghans, 371. 

— mentioned by Aristotle and Hero- 

dotus, 370. 
Smärta, smr/ti, memory, 90. 
Solar and meteoric theories, recon- 

ciliation of, 186. 

— myth, the, 327. 
Solemn, the meaning of, 113. 

— firom soUus, annus, 113. 

Soma, known to the Zoroastrians 
and Vedic people, 10 1. 

— giver of life, 188. 
Soul, spirit, 131. 

Special revelation to Abraham, 221. 
Spencer, Herbert, against animism, 
128. 

— his agents and agencies, 132. 

— a Euhemerist, 254 n, 255. 
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Sphinx, riddle of the, 260. 
iSrauta, wuti, revelation, 90. 
Star, auspicious, 391. 
Storni and god, sarae word for, 316. 

wind, 310-313, 315. 

in America, 311. 

in Mexico, 312. 

in Babylon, 316. 

in India, 317. 

in Grermany, 320. 

Stabrobates, 25, 25 n. 
Sumerian, Sk. worda in, 381. 
Sun and moon, invocation of, 99. 

— and fire in America, 149. 

— Brinton on, 149. 

— J. G. Müller on, 149. 

— and fire among the Fins, 150. 

— Castr^n on, 151. 
Supematural, the, 119. 

— element, 305. 

— craving for the, 337. 

— as natural, 341. 
Sütra, the word, 94. 

— applied to Buddha's sennons, 94. 

— period, 96. 
Sütras, 81, 88, 89. 

— why composed, 89, 90. 

— style, 80, 90. 

TABLES of the law, 216. , 

Tanünapät, Vedic name for Agni, 

123. 
Taoism, 360. 
Ten Commandments, 342. 

— of the Buddhists, 342, 343. 
Theogonic process, 306. 

— development, 326. 
Thoth, the moon, 387. 
Thoughtand language, 307. 
Three phases of religion often con- 

temporaneous, 5. 
Tiele, Prof., Le Mythe de Kronos, 

187. 
Tiele's theory of the gods as facteurs, 

131- 

— his forces or sources de vie, 132. 

Tinegin in Ireland, 287. 
Tirabazos, 370. 
Tiridates, 370. 



Tirindira and Parsu, 369. 

Tiu, the god, 321. 

Translations of Sk. books into Peh- 

levi and Arabic, 33. 
Trift from treiben, 126 «. 
Trishavana, the threefold libation, 

III. 
Truth in all religions, 346. 
* — makes revelation,' 361. 
Tuesday, 321. 
Tvaahfn', the Vedic god, 240. 

— the artificer, 240. 
T^, the god, 321. 

UDGATjBJS, singing priests, 70. 
Understanding, categories of the, 

133. 
Unknowable, the, 297. 

Upanishad, the word, 93. 

— used by Southern Buddhists, 93. 

— in Pali, 93 n. 
Upanishads, and prince D&rä, 35. 

— Anquetil Duperron's translation 

of the» 36. 

— Schopenhauer, 36. 

— the, and AraTiyakas, 80. 

— names and number of, 80 n. 

— after Buddha, 86. 

VAHNIj fire, from same root as ve- 

hemens, 122. 
Vaisvänara, usefiil to all, name for 

Agni, 123. 
Varuna, lord of all, 188. 
Vasukra and the Veda, 34. 
Vasus, the eight, 198. 
Vätes, 322 7i. 
Veda, not purely primitive, 15. 

— discovery of the, 1 7. 

— its importance, 18-20. 

— unique character of the, 18. 

— its age, 19-22. 

— oldest monument of Aryan 

Speech, 19. 

— how it became known, 22. 

— no foreign nations mentioned in 

the, 23. 

— not mentioned by foreign nations. 

23- 
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Yeda, mentioned first by the Chinese, 
28, 38. 

— first committed to writing, 34. 

— how it became known in the 

West, 38. 

— and Pfere Calmette, 40. 

— known by heart, 41, 42. 

— MSS. of the, 42. 

— best key to the religion of India, 

45. 

— Father Pona and the, 45. 

— MSS. o^ brought to Europe, 50. 

— Rosen's studies in the, 50. 

— Eugene Bumouf 's studies in the, 

51. 

— Guizot buys MSS. of the, 53. 

— Roth's Essays on the, 53. 

— author^s edition of the Big-, 53. 

— never published in India, 53. 

— commentary of the, 53, 54. 

— ineaning of, 56. 

— same as dtSa, 56, 57. 

— there are four, 58. 

— Brahmanic view of the, 58. 

-^ consists of Samhitä and Bräh- 
maMa, 59. 

— the Säma-, 67. 

— the Yagmr-, 68. 

— the true, 74. 

— the Atharva-, 81, 82. 

— dates of the, 82. 

— accurate knowledge of, necessary 

for studying physical religion, 
84. 

— from vid, to see, 84. 

— a masculine, 84. 

— how to fix the date of, 85, 366. 

— character of the, 97. 

— Rit& or Order in, 99. 

— moral elements, 100. 

— Soma of the, 10 1. 

— childish'thoughts in, loi. 

— exalted thoughts in the, 102. 

— sacrificial hymns are late, 105. 

— Ludwigs list of sacrificial teims, 

105 n. 

— sacr^&ces very prominent in, 1 10- 

113. 

— true antiquity of the, 250. 



Veda, value of, 365. 

— belief in one God, 366. 

— Hiouen-thsang on the, 374, 374 h, 

375- 

— I-tsing on the, 375. 

Yedängas, the six, 63 n. 
Vedas first known, 33, 34. 

— and the emperor Akbar, 35. 

— and Marco della Toinba, 43. 

— grains of gold in the, 44. 

— monotheism or monism in, 44. 

— and Herder, 48. 

— and Sir W. Jones, 48. 

— and H. T. Colebrooke, 48. 

— interest aroused in Germany, 48. 
Vedic age, true literary periods of 

the, Ol. 

— Aryal., their poetry, 155. 

— gods, always human, 128. 
though later often monstrous, 

129. 

Schroeder on the, 179. 

their henotheistic character, 

179. 

— hymns, age of, 91, 96, 114. 
simplicity of, 98. 

sacrificial -character of some, 

104, 105. 

— LudwigandBergaigne'8view,i04. 

seco^dary and tertiary, 114. 

processofdeificationinthe,ii8. 

modern date of the, 384. 

literature, age of, 95, 96. 

— period, and the original religion 

of India, 10, 11. 
life diiring the, 76. 

— religion, 6. 

Buddhism a reaction against, 

92. 
dark side of, 197. 

— texts, 219. 
Verner's law, 322 n. 
Voltaire and the Ezour-veda, 40. 

WEATHER, original meaning of, 

324. 
Weber on Agni, 145. 

Weber's idea of the S4ma-yer 

Wood and fire, one word fo 
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Wonls, Rosmini on, 138. 
Wordsworth, 309. 
Writing, art of, in Indift, 89. 

— not known to the Vedic poets, 

385. 

— mentioned in the Old Testament, 

388. 
Wuotan, 333, 333. 

— and Mercury, 323 «. 

— Grohmann on, 324. 

— firom vadhas, 324. 

XAVIER in India, 39. 
YACr, to sacrifice, 107. 



Ya^ur-veda, 68. 

— Brähmanas of the, 70. 

— the bright and dark, 71. 

— Samhitd, the so-called, 71. 
Yagfus line, 68 n. 

Yama and Yaml, the twins, 239 n. 
Yukatan, gods of, 314. 

ZEUS, II. 

— not simply the skj, 326. 
Zio, the^od, 321. 
Zoroaster, religion of, 226. 

— and fire, 246. 
Zoroastrian texts, 219. 
Zulu riddle, 258, 259. 



THE END. 
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